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BoranscaL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
ICE a SUBTDERAT Ss of BRITISH SPECIMENS. 
G. E. DE DENN ES, Secretary. 
Strand, June 30, 1854. 
REIGN EXCHANGE CLUB in connexion 


same 





with the BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—The 
Rules for me Tecate. and Distribution may be obtained on 
written appli cation to J. T. Syme, Esq.,20, Bedford-street, Strand, 





LINCOLN MEETING. 
Ort AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 


PROGRAMME. 
THURSDAY, July 13.—Trial-Yard open at Twelve o'clock at 
noon, when the bublic » a & be admitted, at 10s. for each person, to 


he Trials of the Si 
vel Ye MONDAY, 17, TUESDAY, 18. 


peipey. — aaron 
os “ Nine o’ a tae in the forenoon, when the public 
pa OE day, at 10s. for each person, to view the 
Taiake of the Steam: _ and Other Agricultural 


ape iam 


Y, Me. —The = ae open to the public 
he mo! til Six in the evening; admission 


28. 6d. eqn 
The Jud, inspect the Live Stock and award the Pri 
At One > eae i. —¥- soon after a = the Judges shall have 
delivered thi ) the public mitted into the 
‘attle-Yard and to the Eat Exhibition of Farm-Poultry, a the pay- 
ment of 108. each person, at the al en mbers of 
il and Governors of the Society being admitted by Tickets, to 
urchased at the Finance Ba ee - the Society at the 
Shew-Yard. N.B. Notice will be ver such entrance when 
the comy their Serta Px Light o’clock in the 
Evening the Yard will be closed. 
Di er of the ponets i in the Pavilion qiictaing | ip Show- 
Yard at Four o’clock— =) open at Three. Judges’ 
Awards of Prizes for Live Stock will 
AS eg 20.—The General Show Yard of Cette, Horses, 
Shee Farm yy" C2 Im 3 open to the public 
from six o'clock in th in the evening; ad- 
mission 2s. 6d. each "egy > 
FRIDAY, 21.—The seo ere Show Yard open to the public from 
Bix ss in the morning till Six in the evening; admission 1s. 


each pe! 
General Bie Biceting of the Members in the Guildhall, at Ten o’clock, 
e fe 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
Soho-square.— Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided’ many 
years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Principals of Schools to her Register of En Aish a 
Foreign @ be gh — TEACHERS, COMPANIONS, TU- 
TORS, and PROFESSOKS. School property transferred, pA 
Pupils Fi in England, } and Germany. No charge 
to Principals. 


GCHOOL ASSISTANTS, duly qualified, in search 
of Engagements either in Ladies’ or eeay er 's Establish- 
ments, are invited to Register their Name , Qualifications, and 
References, in person, at Messrs. RELFE BROTHERS . SCHOOL 
Boogsevurrs and SeASIOnERE, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 
These Registers are opened Half Yearly, for One Month, from 
the 16th of Decembe No charge is made, the “object 





pr and June. 
being to provide Messrs. R.’s counexion with Assistants of ability 
and worth. Hours, 10 to 4, 





ERMAN, ITALIAN, AND FRENCH.— 
DR. ALTSCHUL, Member of the Philological Society, 
London, Examiner to the Koyal College of Preceptors, gives 
Lessons in the above-mentioned Languages and Literature.— 
Pupils have the option of fee _ TWO a in _ ae 
Lesson, or in alternate Less: their own, or at the 
»No.2,CH ANDOSST TET. CAVENDISIL- SQUARES 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 
Hants, (Dunbridge Station. South- Western Railway.) 
See Prospectus, to be had of Gro. Epon DSON, Principal. 
The Second Session of 1854 commences July 27. 


N ESSRS. REYNOLDS’S ACADEMY, 
(ot ee ene MYDDELTON. SQUARE, eed 
— i ealety- cant 7 
he Pupils wi resume no anole yo July 18. 
pectuses, Prize Lists, and Practical Hints to Parents and 
Guardians, forwarded on application. 


ARROW SCHOOL.— Under the special 
sanction of the Head Master.—A LIMITED NUMBER 

of PUPILS are carefully PREPARED for ADMISSION by a 
married Clergyman, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, who 
pee — spacious mansion and grounds, on a dry soil, and ina 
uliarly healthy situation, on the South Coast. References to 
ondon physicians. For terms apply to Mr. Pairs, 




















OCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 
The EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION will be OPENED at 


St. Martin’s pass, on THURSDAY, ie 6th of July. 
The followin mare and hours are appointed for Lectures and 

Senveraatiened wy —On Monda Froth of July, at 3 p.m, the 

Inau, he Material Hel 3 of Education,’ by the 





Ber. Witten oe 7 D. F.RS. 


dge. ccessive Monda} eater, FF 
Setardag, tat cue at at di and 8 P. ea pe Ek 
The fol is Seale of i a ete including the 
Lectures ry (3 


aster of — College, 
Tu riday, and 






8. d. 

Season T: aeeseseccccocece BO O 
For the nets ot Juiy or August - —_ ©. 
For One Week . _ oe 
Single admission on Thursday 3 2 0 
on all other day: 6 


The Exibition will be open daily from 5 i'w. till ausk. 


Pp. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 
Society’s House, Adelphi, Fay 4, 1854, 


Birts 5 H ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

MENT of ‘ The NEXT MEETING 

will be held at ALLVE RPUVOL, commencing on September 20, ane, 
under the Presidency =“ o ARL OF HAKROWBY, F. Rs. 
The ion Room will be in St.  Georan 's Hall, Liverpool. 

Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Associa- 

tion, accompanied by ent whether the ‘Author will be pre- 

addressed to John Phillips, M.A. 


ens , St. ars Lodge, York ; or 
to Dr. Dickinson a8 His Inman, 





retaries, Live: rpool.’ 
HN TAYLOR, F. RS. General Treasurer, 
ueen-street-place, Upper Thames- 
street, London. 


gininent Bernard-street, Southampton. 
A CLERGYMAN, M.A. of Cambridge, and 


educated at Harrow, resident in a desirable locality a few 
milesfrom Town, RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS to 
prepare for Harrow, Eton, and the Public -,-* 7 hest 
references giver.—Address, the Rev, E. P., care of ohn, 
Booksellers, 4, York-street; Covent-garden, ve 


ELMONT HOUSE, Surewssury.— Miss 

COOKE (Oasssater Se Mrs. Prosser) RECEIVES into her 

house a limit f YUUNG LADIES, to whom she im- 

— a superior E St N on religious principles: a 

jue gel is also paid. to the physical training of her pupils. The 

are taught, if required. Miss Cooke has 

the aiensie aesistance of ahighly- edweaned Parisian Lady resident 

in the house.—For terms, and other particulars, apply to Miss 

Cooxe, Belmont House, Shrew sbury. The highest references can 
be given to the parents of the present pupils, 


HAW HALL ACADEMY, FLIxTon, near 
Manchester, a CLASSICAL, MATHE MATIC AL, and COM- 
MERCIAL SCHOOL, conducted by Mr. JAMES M*DOUGAL 
assisted by ‘Professional Gentlemen. The Course of Instruction 
the generally included in an Eng- 
fish e education, with tuition in the Latin, Greek, French, and 
German Languages ; instruction in Natural Philosophy and Che- 
mistry, Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry, with their ——- 
tions. Classes are arranged and placed under competent Tutors 
for the study of Music, Drawing,and Dancing. The premises are 
peculiarly adapted for the bg oi posens of a well-regulated Boarding 
School, and are surrounded by qounes w hich furnish abundant 
space and means for recreation. ar 
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RIGHTON. —EDUC ATION, —There are 
VACANCIES in a FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, 
where only twelve Young Ladies are received. The house is spa- 
cious, healthily situate, close to the sea. ‘The domestic arrange- 
ments are in every respect those of a private family. French and 
German by resident foreign Governesses. Signor F. Lablache, 
Messrs. E. de Paris, J. Michau, &c. attend for the Accomplish- 
ments, + ys Fpscats ¢ Papils, For re which are 
iclusive, address the isses BerncastT_e, 11 - 

M arine-parade, Brighton. TT? oe 





4;DUCATION IN GERMANY.—At a First- 
class School at BONN, established in 1833, for Thirty Young 
Gentlemen, there are a FEW VACANCIES. The terms are 
moderate, and they exsinde allextras. For the Prospectu 
references, address to I. . who is now in London, to 
Hookham’s Library, ola tond-street. 


{DUCATION.—Park Hovse, Brunswick, 

GERMANY.—The Misses PLRSCHER beg to acquaint the 
English Nobility and Gentry that should they be desirous of send- 
ing their Daughters 9 to the Continent, there are at present two or 
three VACANCIES in the Establishment. There are all the faci- 
lities for the acquisition of the purest German accent, and for 
attaining proficiency in other of the ee languages, also in 
Music, Drawing, and similar ac with all 
the moral advantages and social comforts ofa home. The sound 
and rapid progress of the Pupils in the languages, and in general 
neteneen, are insured by the active superintendence of Professor 
Dr. Rupow.—For Prospectuses, and further particulars, apply to 
Messrs. Hatchard & Son, Picendilly ; or Messrs. Rolandi, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street ; or Hering & Remington, Regent- street. 


| 
WDUCATION in GERMANY, near 
COLOGNE.—MARIENBURG HOUSE SC HOOL.— Prin- 

cipal, Mr. ALFRED BASKERVILLE.— Resident French ane 
German Masters.—The object ef this patateement } is to impar' 
Superior Education, combined with a THOROUGH PRAC. 
TICAL KNOWLEDGE of the principal “MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES. For Prospectuses, with terms, references, and a View 
of the Establishment, apply to Mr. J. Mircue rs, Royal Library, 
Old Bond-street, Loudon ; and to Messrs. Wittiams & Noreate, 
14, Henrietta: street, Covent- garde en. 


[J NyERerry of FRANCE—COLLEGE 


OF DIEPPE.—The College of Dieppe, from its organization, 
occupies a pics rank among establishments of a similar class in 
France, tuses may be had of M. Wedlake & Co., 118, Fen- 
ehurch- vee. City. The terms are 40l. per annum, without any 
extras whatever, washing being included. Pupils enter at an. any 
of the year, and are only c! able from the day of their arrival 
atthe Tustitution. There are thirty + Professors attached 
the College, for French, English, German, aa. Drawing, 
Mathematics, Literature, Grammar, inistory. Greek, 1 atin, Logic, 
Phy: sics, Chemistry, x -———G| rnamental Drawing, 
ing, &c. &e. 
N.B. Tho lady of the Principal is a Protestant. The En 17 
Professor. 8 Protestant also, accompanies the English Pupi. 
theEnelisir’ Chapel every Sunday. 


OME EDUCATION.—To Panrents~ and 
NS.—A LADY, residing in « pleasant situation 
in Nort ." tonshire, is desirous of meeting with ONE OR TWU 
YOUNG pies. from eight to fourteen, to be educa » 4 
gion under the care of an experie Governess. 
delicate children, or those deprived of maternal care, the situation 
will be found to possess peculiar advantages. The house and 
grounds are extensive, and every way adapted for a large family, 
the comforts of which are fully shared by the Pupils. 
required. The terms are inclusive from 25 to 35 guineas per 
annum. Reference to J. C. Nesrt, Esq., Principal of the Agrical- 
tural College, 38, Kennington-lane, Lambeth, and others in town 
and country.—Address, Zeta, Post-office, Stam ford. 


with 
essIs. 


























MEMBER of the University ‘of Oxford 

(Under-Graduate) wishes to meet with an ENGAGEMENT 
during the next three or four months, (longer if desired.) Besides. 
Greek and Latin, he would be = py to teach Euclid, Arithmetic, 
aud English Composition. eligious views opposed to_mys- 
ticism and priestism.— — wy. . B., care of Mr, Graham, Book- 
seller, High-street, Oxford. 





be found such as to secure to the Pupils the advantages of pure air 
and physical comfort, both in the class-rooms and sleeping apart- 
— 


+ 


f Terms, &c., with references to the parents and 





RovaL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION, 


July 4, 1854, 

NOTICE.—Artists intendin = contribute to the Annual Ex- 
bition of the above Institu’ are peoperefuliy (ey od sg 
the on which their 4 orks can 
Gers 4, Ch Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, leaden, will he the 

hoof 


guardians of Suildren _ being educated at the School, may be 
obtained through the post. 


ELECT SCHOOL FOR YOUNG GENTLE- 

MEN, under the Superintendence of J. N. LANGLEY, M.A. 
MOWBRAY HOUSE, Oaks Crescent, W OLVERM AMPTUN. 

The premises have been fitted upto secure every comfort and 








) ARYLEBONE LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION. 

wards-street, Portman-square. 

f a Resoluti at the last Half- aay 
Meet . the C ttee havi d a Special M Meeting, ¢ 
wan einhabitants of the ‘neighbourhood wore respectful ro 
vited, for the pespens of adopting measures for extending the 

fluence and benefits of the Institution. 

The MEETING will be held in the THEATRE OF THE IN- 
STITUTION on MONDAY, the 10th of JULY, at Two o'clock. 
hair will be taken by the Right Hon. Lorp ey 

supp y the Members for the Borough o Me 
rd Robert presvenct: M.P., Viscount Goderich M 
William Ewart, Esq. M.P., Sir James Duk: ke, M.P., 
Esq. M.P., Robert n, E: ‘Mr. Alderman “Sale: 
mons, Sir "Walter St Stirling, Bart., the Rev. Mr. Scobell, Dr. Sayer, 
k. E. Broughton, . Esq. F.KS.. ate cher Gentlemen. 

Cards of of Invitation to the Meeting, and further particulars re- 
lating to the regulations, 8 of subscription, &c., may be ob- 
tained from tne Bei of the Committee, or on soglienion to 
the Secre' reserved for Ladies. 

By order of the Committee, 
J. KR. WARREN, Secretarr. 


TAMMERING.—Monsieur F. DUVAL, 
whose method 4 Curing Stammering has met with 
Success, now resides in Birmingham. Hiss system is founded “4 
pacural = oo vn | —_ be — oo drawl. 

unex onable references. His terms are 
moderate.—17, Bath-row, Birmingha 

















he situation is most retired and healthy. While 
the Course of Instruction is comprehensive, embracing Ancient 
and Modern Languages, Mathematics, History, the Natural 
Sciences, &c., the awakening of power and the formation of cha- 
racter are made the primary objects of care, so that Education 
may be felt by each Pupil to be a life-process. 2 ,- L. ayy 4 
refers to the Parents of his Pupils for the 


A & GERMAN GENTLEMAN, a Graduate of 
RLIN, experienced in TUIT ION. wishes for an EN- 
GAGEMENT in Schools or Families. His lessons include Ger- 
man, French, Classics, and the rudiments of Music. References 
and testimonials of the highest order given. —Apply at Dr. A.’s, 31, 
Euston- square. 
CLERGYMAN (a Rugbean and Graduate 
of Oxford) will RECELVE intwo his house a single PU PIL, 
under the age of Fourteen, who can be instructed in Modern pan 
guages and Drawing as well as the Classics. Terms, uin 
per annum.—Address Rey. =. Y., care of Mr. Rowbottom, Book: 
seller, St. Mary’s-gate, Derby 


EA SIDE.—A Lapy, who has had much expe- 
Tience in EDUCATION in families of distinction, intends 











y to 
success during the first year of his residence i in Ww sivechamapien, 
and hopes yet to obtain a larger measu : 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on T U ESDAY, August Ist. 
Terms for Boarders, eee French, German, Washing, &c. 
Fifty Guineas per Annum 


DUCATION.—FRENCH and GERMAN 
PROTESTANT COLLBGS, Church-house, Merton, Surrey, 
by a French Graduate, assisted by 
six po English and Foreign Masters, combines all the advan- 
tages ie on the Continent — a sound Classical and 
1 English Ed eat success is the best proof 
of the pom he of the sy stem pursued. The mausion, containing 
50 rooms, and surrounded by several acres of its own grounds, is 
admirably adapted for educational purposes. The Class-Rooms 
and Dormitories are spacious and well ventilated, aud the Pupils 
have separate beds. The family is French, daily lessons are given 
by resident Fone and German professors, and the students are 
waited on by Frenchservants. Keferences to parents of pupils and 
medical men, who can testify to the remarkable healthiness of the 
y. Access easy, by South-Western Railway or omnibus 
from ON 7 © prespons apply to the Principal as above. Re- 
pF There is a Preparatory Department for 
i 











_ 





the months of August and September by the Sea Side 
with two little Boys, and will be happy to take with her one A 
or two more, to share with them the most watchful attention as tomy 
regards health and recreation, while due care will also be bestowed 
upon their progress in their ‘studies.— Address, M.A., Post-oftice, 
Bridge-street, Westminster. 


MASTERSHIP or TUTORSHIP is desired «5 } be 1 & 
£ by a Scholar and Prizeman of St. John's College, Cambridge, » o 
who took good Mathematical honours, and is thorough ly ac- 
uainted with Music.—Address, Macister, at Mr. Barker's, 19, 
hrogmorton-street, Bank. P) 
bs 


SCHOOLS.—DRAWING and PAINT- 
ING.—An ARTIST, of long experience in teaching, is ready 
to ENGAGE with any respectable Establishment. The most satis- 





NAC 
' 











Pi oe 


4 


; 





factory testimonials will be given.—Address, N. 0. P., No, 54, 
Newman-street, Oxford-street. 

ECTURES on EN iGLISH COMIC and 

SATIBIC ART.—Mr. R. W. S begs to state that he is 


pen to enter upon ENGAGEM ENTS wI TH TITERARY 
INSTITU JTIONS during the ensuing Season for the above 
subject.— Address, 46, Camden-street, Camden Town, London, 


830 
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HE OFFICE of HEAD MASTER of the 
BIRMINGHAM and EDGBASTON PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOL will become VACANT during the ensuing cere 
Salary, 4001. per annum, with Capitation Fees, and the privil 
taking’ F Pupils of the School as Boarders. Gentlemen of ion 
Classical attainments, who Genie sod become Candidates, are re- 
quested to make ith te ressed to the 
Secretary, Mr. W. R. sherk, 27, Waterloo-street, pb 
on or before the 20th July. ‘Mtns 





RAMER, BEALE & Co. beg to announce 
that they have made arrangements with the following emi- 
nent ARTISTES, to gre ORATORLOS and CONCERTS, in the 
Provinces, durin tober and November next:—MADAME 
NOVELLO, Mrs. o¢ CKEY, Mrs. ENDE ERSOHN, Mr. LOCKEY, 
Mr. HOBBS, Mr. H. PHILLIPS and Mr. SI TMs REEVES. 
Pianiste—Mr. J. L. HATTON. Conductor—Mr. LAND. 
All applications to be made, by letter, to Mr. Willert Beale, 201, 
Regent-street. 








THENS and CONSTANTINOPLE. —A 
Master of Arts (London), engaged in a Public School, pro- 

poses to visit Athens and Constantinople during the months of 
. He would be happy to take under his 
charge any Gentleman desirous of travelling in that direction. 
e Advertiser is conversant wit ern Greek, has been accus- 
tomed to travel upon the Continent, and would have no ye 





4 Ls general superintendence of classical studies. — A 
R., University College School. 
GENTLEMAN, a Master of Arts, who has 


been many years engaged teaching, — to employ a 
art of his time in PREPA ARLNG YOUN EN for entering 
Yollege,and for the examinations required bet the London Uni- 

versity. He can also receive into his house as boarders a few youths 
who nay be pupils in any of the public schools. His testimonials 
and references are of the highest order.—Apply (free) to M. A., 
Street, Brothers, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn, London. 


RAVELLIN G COMPANION.—A Genile- 

of good Posie (ws (on ees and Public-school Man), 

will mes Seer to TRA TH AN INVALID, during the 

ensuing Long Vacati hy dort ring the last two years, he has 

been very actively engaged in the study of Medicine, he would be 

competent, if required, to take the medical charge of a Yacht.— 

References unexceptionable. —For terms, references, &c., address 
A. B.C., St. George’s Hospital, Hyde Park Corner. 


fom N SWSPAPES PROPRIETORS.—A Gen- 
Bee ac uainted with every Department of NEWS- 
PAPE it MANA EMENT is desirous of AN ENGAGEMENT. 
L appo: oR fem pe on a Colonial Paper, or as District Reporter to a 
Provincial Journal, would not be objected to. Address M.G., 
Peele’s Coffee-House, Fleet-street. 


ASSURANCE COMPANTES.—A rare 
opportunity for an ESTABLISHED COMPANY offers 
itself by joining a Company with a highly influential direction, 
expressly formed with the sanction and support of one of the most 
eminent legal firms of the day for the purpose of introducing to 
the public certain novelties in Assurance which must render the 
concern both popular and profitable.—Letters (which will 
deemed strictly In the first to F. R.8., care 
of Mi Messrs. Gilbert, Stationers 4, Copthall-buildings, Bank. 


N n..3B.. H. SMART, REMOVED from Con- 

Loca ania nn Edgware-road, to 37, Wyndham-street, 
Bryanstone-squa: to acquaint his friends that his terms for 
Instruction in Elocution, for Courses of English Literature in 
Schools and Families, Readings, Lectures, &c., may in future 
had at the last-mentioned address. 


IDin G SCHOOL, Onstow-TERRACE, Bromp- 
—Mr. J. MASON instructs in the most approved style 

of RIDING for “the Parade, Road, or Field. Ladies attended by 
Miss Mason. Omnibuses every three minutes.—N.B. Gentlemen's 
hours, from 8 to 10 a.m., 6 to 9 p.m.—“ The School is very complete, 
and for advanced Pupils there isan open circular ride. Mr, Mason's 
anxious attention, and the maker ers, ait and judicious de- 
hi ht Pupi pa, wie we are 























of his towa) 
sure, secure for them the et once = so shi 
Spurtung 7 Magacine, 


J OOR PARK — MEDICAL and HYDRO. 

PATHIC. ESTABLISHMENT, NEAR FARNHAM, 

REY.—This Institution is NOW OPEN forthe RECEPTION 

~ PATENTS. under the superintendence of Dr. EDWARD W. 

LANE, A.M. M.D., Edinburgh. 

Dr. Lane may be consulted in London, until further notice, 

at 61, Conduit-street, Regent-street, on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
between half-past 10 and half- past 12. 


RAMER, BEALE & Co. beg to announce 
hat they. have made arrangements with the following 
qustnont AKTISTES to give OPEKAS and CONCERTS in the 
Prov ees, during AUGUST and ioe next: Malle 
CRUVELLI (from the Royal Italian 0; Mdlie. MA Bal 
(from the Royal Italian Open), Madame orn (from, the Royal 
Italian Opera), Signor LUCHESI (from the Royal Italian Opera), 
- nor TAGLIAFICO (from the Royal Italian Opera), Signor 
SIN1 (from the Royal Italian Opera), Signor POLONINI (from 
the ey al Italian Opera), and Signor TAMBERLIK 
Royal Italian Opera). Kegisseur—Mr. A. HARRIS (from the 
Royal Italian Opera), and Conductor—M. JULE NEDICT. 
et oo to be made, by letter, to Mr. Willert Beale, 201, 
egent-street. 


+S AL FIOTURES for SALE, former! 

and _ the Property, c4 His late MAJ Lory 
LOUIS PHILIPPE Three g er subjects, viz., Con- 
stantine received into the fay _* = urch, . sighed Hol | 
a Monk, finely painted by Zurbaran ; and a high ly fi Holy 
Family with attendant Saints, by Andrea del Sarto. Also, three 
other pictures from a Private Collection, viz., a Sleeping Christ, 
by Quintin Matsys ; a fine Head-Portrait of Rembrandt, by him 
self; and a grand subject, in a splendid carved oak frame, 5 feet 
by 4, the Soul of Our Saviour ascending to Heaven, by Guido or 


oe 
S 








Cantarini. Price of the six pictures, 500 guineas (the Mignard 
alone was pay to in Paris, at 10,000 francs) ; or they will be sold 
separatel vy at _ Sew & Co.'s, Upholsterers, 27, 


A ee Piccadill 


“BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 

O BE DIsrosaP OF, an excellent BOOKSELLER and 

ST ATIONER: $3 BUSINESS,’ in a thriving neighbourhood in 

Liverpool, established seven years. Le | —— can give most 

satisfactory reasons for his d , and can re- 

commend the same as an eligible tA for a moderate capi- 

For particulars apply, by letter only, to K.8., care of Messrs, 
Pannell & Sons, Liverpool. 








the INFLUENTIAL and BENEVOLENT. 
—A YOUNG CayaEMAY of good ed and strict 
fategrity. ny SOLICITS the ioe of en or ‘200. to re 


im joned solely 
the long and severe Sinan 6 of a widowed relative, whois 4 | 


in want of the common ite for the 
recovery of health, when her 0 — Ss exertions would aid in their 
ea support. Havin tion, he 


consi 
uld thankfully devote his time yy e vacation to instruc. 
tion § in Latin, M French, or a ceupiste coumne 
=. in part paym Se a decided taste for literatues 
d'seience, he SS be happy te be employed by any fe Sete 
a may ep ong and w: to such p 
culars, wh unexce 


ptionable 
Sieel ws olives * “ PrecePTor,” 15, Beazfort-buil ee hy 


Jj OSEes LEONARD, AUCTIONEER, Boston, 


TED STA Consignments of BOOKS, PAINT: 
INGS, BNGRAVINGS. 2 other 
OSEPH NARD. 


Sales by Auction. 


Fourteen Days’ Sale of the very Important, very Valuable, 
very Extensive and Celebrated Collection of Engravings, 
Sormed during the last century by the PRINCE de PAAR, 
of Vienna. 

ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY PROPERTY and WORKS 
ustrative of the FINE ART: 

inform the public that they will SELL by AUCTION, at their 

House, Wellington - street, Strand, on THURSDAY, ON 13, and 
thirteen following days, 


THE CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF 


ENGRAVINGS, 
Formed during the last cent by the PRINCE De ‘jo of 
Vienna, of which an account will be found in Duchesn 
d'un Iconophile,’ the whole forming a very complete = of soe 
gravings by the most eminent Masters of the Great Schools, who 
= oe rns & the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
ighteent 
~The ag Schoot is wo E Lod in er Yae of Bal 

















HE STATUE FOUNDRY and BRONZE 
WORKS, Lower Belgrave-place, Pimlico.—All Works of Art 
in the various metals executed at the above Foundry. 


l NSTITUTE of. PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 

REGENT-STREET.—Messrs. COCKE & CO. respectfully 
solicit the attention of amateurs to the COLLODION, manufac- 
tured only by them from the formule of Mr. W. A. Delferier. This 
Collodion is superior to any other, and will not injure by keeping. 
Waxed, lodized and Albumenized Papers of the first quality; also 
Photographic Chemicals of every kind from their own Laboratory. 


NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
REGENT-STREET.— Po rote, poe of Pictures, Seulp- 
ture, &c. taken, and INSTRUCTION in the Art given daily, b: 
Mr. ARCHIBALD LEWIS COCKE. Photographic “Apparatus 
of all kinds constantly on Sale. 


7 NEWGATE-STREET.—The LONDON 

9 SCHOOL of PHOTOGRAPHY.—At this Institution 
Ladies and Gentlemen may le in one hour, to take Portraits 
and Landscapes, and purchase the necessary Apparatus for 5l. No 
charge is made for the instruction. 








AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 224, 
Regent-street, aud 433, West Strand. —DAGUERREUTY PE 

MINIATURES, in the highest style of Art, taken daily.—* Mr. 
Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerreotype: 
they are as superior to the generality of such pictures as a delicate 
“er ing is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art-Jou 5 . 

B. An extensive assortment of transparent fe ay 
Views of London, Paris, the Louvre, Versailles, &c. for the 
Stereoscope and Magic Lantern. 





V OOD ENGRAVING.—M. GILES, 
DRAUGHTSMAN, ENGRAVER on WOOD, &c., beg 
respectfully to announce that he continues to execute all Bedees 
entrusted to his care in the best style with promptness, and a due 
regard to moderation in charges. —London, 170, leet-street. 


ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 
EORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, 


London, informs Collectors he has ON S. SALE a valuable and 
rare assemblage of ENGRAVINGS and ETC HINGS by and after 
rghem, Teniers, Ustad Rembrandt, Gerard gg Goltaius, 
pe A Catalogue ‘forwarded fon ewe. postage - m ps. Part 1 ,con- 
s Engravings by Earlom ae! . 
Woollett, &c., sent for two stamps. ” ae een 
Also a List of Engravings after J. M. W. Turner R.A., may be 
had for two stamps. 
»** Established above 50 years. 


O PRINTERS, PLAIN and TAROT ~ 
TIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, and 0} —Mr. PAGE b 
to notify that he has SEVERAL VA ALUABLE CONCERNS FOR 
SALE in the before-mentioned ‘'rades in Town and Country, from 
1001. to 8,0001. in value. Apply to Mr. 4x" Valuer to the Trade 
and Auctioneer, 8, Coleman-street, Mr. P. at Office from 9 till 12, 
also by appointment till 5, and on Pad from 8 till 12. 


To NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS AND 
OTHERS.—WANTED, by the Advertiser, who is thoro 
conversant with all the duties of the Publishing pn occas 
Situation similar to iat he ‘Journal holds, viz., that of BOOK- 
KEEPER and CASHIER i a Journal of acknow ledged superior 
merit and position. ade to J. P. R., Messrs. Street, Brothers, 
11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s yt fields, London. 


O PUBLISHERS.—CORNISH Bnroruers, 

7, New-street, (directly opposite the Great Central Railway 

Station)” are open to COMMISSIONS from Publishers for Bir- 
mingham and the Midland Counties. 


OR SALE.—Macaws, Parrots, Lories, Cocka- 
toos, Parrakects, Lorikeets, ‘ke. in great ‘variety and splendid 
plumage ; very handsome Brazilian Caracaras and other Falcons ; 
excellent piping Bullfinches, yellow rumped ditto, from Africa, 
HRaltimore Vrioles, Vi pula Nightingales and Troupiales ; beau- 
tiful Emeraldine and Tambourine Doves, laughin: Pigeons, from 
Palestine, St. Helena, Senegal, and Zebra Waxbills, red-collared 
Bengalys, Amaduvats, Bishops, in full colour, &c.; Sea-Fow), 
Landrome Curapows, elegant crested Night Herons, Touracos. 
&c.; very pretty Marmoset and other Monkeys, perfectly tame, 
tate te? rnaline is ton 3 PP a4 aed ya Apply 
4 aturalis amden Cottages, Camden New Town, 

near the Kegent’s Park, London, _ " 

















7s EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS, by 


he most eminent English and Continental Artists, is OPEN 
DAILY from Ten till Five. Free Admission. 


dini, 
ojuolo, letto di Modena, 
Roberta, Mt. To ‘and b his ‘Schoal: 3 aso, the Ci i, and 
a ad pemmens of Italian Etchings; Engra’ Morghen, 
y olpate, 
In the German School are numerous examples of the Masters of 
466—Martin Schoen, Israel Van Meck, Albert Diirer. A numerous 
Collection of the Little Masters ; Unknown ay described in 
the eighth, ninth, and teuth volumes of Bartsch ; an extensive 
Collection of Wood Engravings. The Works of Kilian, the Sad- 
lers, Ridinger, &c. &c. 
The Flemish and Dutch Schools are rich in the productions of 
Rembrandt, Potter, Berghem, and most of the Masters mentioned 
in Vols. 1, 2 4, and 5 of Bartsch. Engravings oy Lucas van School 
Goltzius, ke. “The Wepoet Rubens, Vandyck, and Ci 8 

In the French School are Works b by Claude, Poussin, Bou: 
Engravings by the Andrans, Edelinck, Nanteuil, Drevet, Pole, 
Van Schuppen, Wille, &c. 

The En; _. School comprises the Works of Hogarth, Strange, 
Woollett, the most extensive Collection almost ever 
formed of poy Tecduetions of Bartolozzi, &c. 

The Sale will conclude with that of the Books of Engravings, 
which comprise many of the Great Galleries. 

Catalogues are now ready, and may be had on application ; ifin 
the Counce. on receipt of twelve postage sta mps. 


Modern Books. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by SUCTION, at 
" 14, 
and a. Peotebe = A LARGE COL- 





LECTION of MO. = in Voyages, Travels, Bio- 
raphy, Divinity, History, and ral Literature; Books in 
Gatres’ including Ritchies freee Guide to India, ne and 


Australia, 2 vols. 8vo., 740 copies—Hough’s Political and Military 
Events in British India, 1756 to 1449, 2 vols. post 8vo. 675 copies— 
several Hundred Volumes of Novels in Quires, and many others. 
Also, a large assortment of Juvenile School and Elemen 
Books—the Duplicates of Two Circulating Libraries — Maps, 
mounted on canvas, &. 

To be viewed, and Catal had. 








A Portrait by Mr. Talbot's Patent Process, One Guin dditional 
Copies (each), Five Shillings. A Coloured Portrait, highly 
finished, Five Guineas. 

Miniatures, Oil-Paintings, Water-Colour, and Chalk Drawings 
Photographed and Colouredin imitation of the Originals. Views 
of Country Mansions, Churches, &c. taken at a short notice. 

Cameras, Lenses, and all the necessary wren hic Apparatus 
and Chemicals are supplied, tested and guarantee 

Srasations Instruction is given to Purchasers of Sets of Appa- 

us. 
Photographic Institution, 168, New] Bond- street. 


AILWAY TRAVELLERS may obtain Tickets 

of Insurance against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, for the 

Journey, on payment of 1d, 2d., or 3d., by inquiring of the 

Booking Clerks at all the principal Railway Stations, when they 

take a Railway Ticket. way Passengers’ Assurance Office, 

3, Old Broad-street. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
FOREIGN MAPS AND ATLASES, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE’S CATALOGUE 

Sete of FOREIGN MAPS, &. may be had Gratis; by post, 
stamp. 

14, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 


| J NIVERSAL CIRCULATING MUBICAL 

LIBRARY, Single Subscription, Two Guineas per An 
Catalogues, ec ntaining upwards of 27,000 distinct Classical W pon 
— Depot of Foreign and English Music, 86, Newgate-street, 
London. 

















ow ready, gratis is and post frei 
LIST of. 'N EW WORKS and} NEW EDT- 
TIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY; 
ALSO, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, 
at greatly reduced prices for cash. 

Cuaries Epwarp Mupie, 510, New Oxford-street. 


HEAP BOOKS, PRESENTS, &c.—20 per 

nt. pincount 4 all New Books for ” Ready Money, at 

CHAT SES HASELDEN Bookseller, Shaftesbury House, 2], 
Wigmore-street, Cavendis he “square. 


‘NE THOUSAND SECOND-HAN NDBOOKS, 


the very Cheapest ever offered, in good condition. Classified 
Catalogues sent on receipt of one stamp. New Books 


Library of the late Rev. J. B. CAMPBELL, of the Temple. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
Y bie great Roem, 308, f the Execute on a MONDAY, Z ul uly 2b 
and following day, by order of the Execu 
LIBRARY af the 4 LATE E Rev. MPBELL, of ofihe Tem a 3 
com rie ie heat Standard Wo Works sin Divi Divini ay. 
'. Poe e ma an 
Whe tasks are in excellent condition, many in handsome a 


Catalogues are preparing. 


Library, Autographs, Bookcases, Coins and Tokens, §c., 
Collection of the late HENRY WILSON, Esq., of the oyat 
Exchange. 


UTTIO“. & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
ny Froperty, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
191, Piceadilly. m WEDNESDAY, July 18, 2, and three following 
days ree C3 ‘TERESTING LIBRAR ont COLLECTION 
Lust D WORKS ofthe LAT EHE RY WILSON, Esa., 
the onal yt comprising mi Histors cal and other 
Works, with copious additions of Prints, Autogeek Letters, 
Cuttings from Magazines, &c. —Works on Freem — ie 
Collections of Books relative to Londen, "and its Environs—t e 
Collection of Interesting Autograph Letters, Autographs ~ 
Volumes, Albums, and M neous MSS.—Cabinets of of Coins an 
Tokens, —— many scarce Specimens, London ond Pro- 
vincial—a capital Winged E gla: none 
Bookease — Ancient Stone Tablet. with Arms of Sir Ric 
hittington, 
Catalogues will be sent on application ; if in the country, 02 
receipt of six stamps. 


Music from several celebrated Libraries, and highly 
valuable Instruments. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers, td Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL b AUCTION, at their @ went Roem 
191, Piccadilly, WEDNESDAY, duly 19, and eee following 
days, a SA CoLLECTION ef VALU 
LIBRARIES of JOSEPH GWILT, Esq., the late tions, 
FREELING, Esq., SIGNOR CERUTTI, and other Colles 10) 











in which will! be found fine Copies of the Works of the best Fo 
in all Classes, Scores, &c. The In en comprise ms many ae 


strum 

able items: nearly New Grand Pianofortes, bg Breet oo ed 
extended compass—Grand Harps, by Viclonce 
&e. ; including the Miscellaneous Stock of sara untey Dealer. 


Catal 1 4 sent on application; if at a distance, 0 





20 per Cent. Discount, by STOCKLEY, 2, Quebec-street, New-road. 





wil 
receipt of four stamps. 
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ELEMENTARY WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


NEW GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS 
, BY 
ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. &c. 
Geographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty for Scotland, Author of the ‘ Physical Atlas,’ &c. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 18 Maps, imp. 4to. 


half-bound in 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 20 Maps, with 


Index, imperial 4to. half-bound in 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRA- 


PHY. 22 Maps, with Index, imperial 4to. half-bound in 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. HIND, F.R.S. 


(In the Press. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. 20 Maps, including a Map of 


Canaan and Palestine, and Index. Demy 4to. 7s. 67. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS. Ina Portfolio, 2s. 6d. 


These Atlases lay claim to a degree of accuracy and an amount of information not hitherto attempted 
in Educational Works. The Maps have been constructed with a special view to the purposes of sound 
instruction, and are not copied from any existing Atlas: hence they will be found free from the common 
faults of over-crowding and confusion with which so many School Atlases are justly chargeable. By means 
of a new process of production, the Maps combine the accuracy and neatness of the highest style of engrav- 
ing with a mechanical application of Colours, the effect of which is to secure a clearness, correctness, and 
elegance unapproached by former methods. 





OPINIONS. 


Educational Times. 

——-. are as superior to all School Atlases within our knowledge, as were the larger works of the same author in 
advance of those that preceded them. The Plates in the Physical Atlas excite our warmest admiration for the clearness 
of the engraving and the beauty of the colouring.. ..A more complete work for educational purposes never came under 
our observation.” 

Journal of Education. 

** Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen.” 


Scotsman. 
* Theplan of these Atlases is ——— and the excellence of the plan is rivalled by the beauty of the execution. . 
The best security for the and tial value of a School Atlas is to have it from the hands of a man like our 
author, who has perfected his skill by the execution of much larger works, and gained a character which he will be 
careful not to jeopardize by attaching his name to anything that is crude, slovenly, or superficial.” 


Mrs. Somerville. 
** They are so ee ma | executed, that I consider the publication of them an important improvement in the study 
of geography. The ‘Atlas of Physical Geography,’ as an illustration of what I have described, is invaluable.” 
Professor Pillans. 
**T have no hesitation in saying that I look upon the publication of Mr. Keith Johuston’s General and Physical School 


Atlases as the greatest boon that has been conferred in my time on a branch of knowledge and of public instruction 
which is becoming every day more important and more — , 





(COMPANION TO THE CLASSICAL ATLAS.) 
Just published, price 4s. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL AND CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Comprising the Geography of the Ancient World, in so far as it is subservient to the understanding 
of the Classics. With an INTRODUCTION, 


By PROFESSOR PILLANS, of the University of Edinburgh. 


EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, for the Use of 


Schools and Young Persons. Seventh Edition. Post 8vo. price 7s. Gd. bound. 


Professor JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 


MISTRY and GEOLOGY. Thirty-seventh Edition. Price Is. 


Sir D. K. SANDFORD’S INTRODUCTION to the WRITING of 


GREEK. A New Edition. 3s. 6d. bound. 


Sir D. K. SANDFORD’S RULES and EXERCISES in HOMERIC 


and ATTIC GREEK. To which is added, a Short System of GREEK PROSODY. A New Edition. Price 6s. 6d. bd. 


Sir D. K. SANDFORD’S EXTRACTS from GREEK AUTHORS, 


with Notes anda Vocabulary. A New Edition, thoroughly revised by the Rev. W. VEITCH. 6s. bound. 


AINSLIE’S LAND-SURVEYING. A New and enlarged Edition, 


embracing Railway, Military, Marine, and Geodetical Surveying. Edited by W. GALBRAITH, M.A. F.R.AS. In 
8vo. with a 4to. vol. of Plates, price 21s. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By DAVID 


PAGE, F.GS. To be Published in October. 


A CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. By HENRY 


STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. [In the Press. 





45, GEORGE-STREET, EDINBURGH, 37, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 





831 
price éd. No. 


MaAcazine "FOR ‘THE BLIND. Printed 
in embossed Roman 


Chapman men a Heit, 193, Piccadilly, 


S om aunnns O BSE QU IES illustrated b 
ORNAMENTS and WEAPON § DISCOVERED IN A 
METERY near LITTLE WILBRAHAM in 


By the Hon. R. C. NEVILLE. 


Forty Plates from Drawings by Stanrsp 
Comprising 521  eautifulle coloured Fac similes of the Site, with 





“In all respects this is as ditable and ork of 
antiquarian Illustration as we are acquainted ne ernie editor- 
ship is efficient, comprising, meter with a brief preface and na: 
rative of facts, a careful catalogue of the quality ind distribution 
of the articles, om the position of the skeletons disinterred, as 
wellasa plan of the site, and a judicious selection of ahjects for 
engraving.” — or. 


a vol. royal 4to. extra cloth. Published at 4/. 4s.; reduced to 


*x* Only 80 Copies remain unsold. 
Bickers & Bush, Leicester-square, London. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 1854. 

THE OFFICIAL GUIDE anp HANDBOOKS, 
LLUSTRATIVE of the CONTENTS of the 
EXHIBITION, are now on Sale, and |may be had erpanatele, 
at prices varying from Th =e r hand- 
somely besna in 3 Vols. price 4%. 6d. each. To be had at the 

Pacace, and at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, and of 
Bradbury & Evans, Ss ond Publishers to the Crystal 
Palace Company, 11, Bouverie-sti 














This day is published, handsomely bound, with Illustrations and 
ed ans, &c., price Half-a-Crown, 4 
UXTON and the EAK of DERBY- 
SHIRE. A HANDBOOK to the PEAK of DERBY- 
SHIRE and to the USE of the BUXTON MINERAL WATERS. 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D., Senior Physician 
to the Buxton Bath Charity. This forms & COMPLETE GUIDE to 
Buxton in 1854; and includes Piaxs of the Past. and of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, with a Dinecrory of the ik by 
Rovres, nore, i? Also, a BOTANICAL XPPENDIN 
MISS Sows — 
Bradbu: Evi 11, Bouverie-street, London ; to be had of all 
Booksellers, on ant Railway Stations. 





Just published, 
L4“ YS of the Nall ~ LA By a GRADUATE. 


Post 
London: 0. C. 7 8, S Oxford: street. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 

UTTER'S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING. 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 172nd Edition. Price ls. 6d. bd. 
BUTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING 

and SPELLING, vam an sattrely New and Original Plan, b 
which Di as easy as Monosyllables. 40t 
Edition. Price 1s. 6d. b bound. 

BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
Engravings. 3ist Edition. Price 6d. 

Simpkin & Co. ; Whittaker & Co.; Longman & Co.; Hamilton & 
Co. London. Vliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 

OF EN 


AND 











In crown 8vo. with Steel Plates and Autographs, Vol. IV. 
price 4s. cloth, and Part 13, price 1s. sewed, 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Accession of 
Queen “ih 
HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 
With co rw Notes, the Authors’ last Corrections, Improve 
ments, and Enlargements. 
olume to be published Monthly. 
London : George Bel!, 186, Fleet-street. 


A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the FOUR 


GOSPELS, and the ACTS of the APOSTLES, on definite 
— ee and an En 





glish ren of thesame. In Five 

ERMAN TEIN ETTER, 

huthor of ‘Rules tor ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient 
Greek Manuscripts. 


Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row, London. 





Just out, French in a Month.—The 36th edition, 3s. 6d. boards, 


D= PORQUET’S TRESOR, for turning Eng- 
lish jot 7 French at et: Secrétaire for ditto, 3s. 6d.— 
Grammar, 38. —Phraseology, 28. 6d.—First Reading Book, 
28.6d.— - 17, 
London: eh Marshall & Co. 
A List of 40 other bet wg Lg Italian, French, and German, by 
thesame — may be hi 





ll be ready on the Ist of rei Part I 
HE "FERNS of AT BRITAIN. 


JO 
tions by C. JOHNSON, Esq 
To contain about 46 Fates. and to be completed in ‘Eight Monthly 
Parts; fall — , partly coloured at) per Part.— 
-rospectuses through h all Dookedtiers, ‘and of the Pro- 
prietor, John E E "sowerby, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


Ini4 Monthly Parts, royal 4to. 18. each.— Part I. now ready, 
RovaKe from LIVERPOOL to GREAT SALT- 
LAKE VALLEY, Illustrated by Thirty-eight Steel Engra- 
ngs and a number of Woodeuts, from Sketches made on the 
Bpot and from Life, in 1853, a sly for this Work. 

A Review of the Latter-Day ints’ Emigration, with Statistics, 
from the commencement—the mode in which it is conducted— and 
pry ot instructions to Emigrants, will constitute an early part 
of the 

Among the Engravi will be found Views of Nauvoo—the 
Ruins of the Temple at Nauvoo— Interior and Exterior of Carthage 
Jail, in which Joseph and Hyrum Smith were assessinated— 
Council Blufts, lowa—Great Salt Lake—and Great Salt-Lake City. 
Also, Portraits_of aga] and Hyrum Smith — tats mother, 
Lucy Smith—Joseph and David Smith, sons of the Proph 
Joseph Smith—John Smith, the present P: ‘atriarch of the C hureh, 
and uncle to Joseph and Hyrum Smith—and paon Young, 
President of the Church, and Governor of Utah Terr 

F. D. Richards, 15, Wilton-street, Liverpool ; tener? Day Saints’ 
Book Depdt, 35, 35, Jewin-street, Ci ty, London ; and may be ordered 
through all Bovksel ers. 
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HSN GARY, PAST and PRESENT. The 
Chief Periods in its History, from the Magyar Conquest to 
the Present Time ; with a Sketch of Modern Hungarian Litera- 
ture. By EMERIC SZABAD, late Secretary under the Hun- 
garian National Government of 1849. Crown 5vo. price 78. 6 
Edinburgh : A. & C. Black. London: Longman & Co. 


LACK’S GUIDE BOOKS for Encianp, 
COTLAND, and IRELAND. New and greatly improved 
Editions of these Works have recently been published, containing 
all the Latest Information. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black, London: Smith & Son, 133, Strand ; 
and sold by all Booksellers, 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. Svo. cloth, 88, 

(CoLLECTIONS concerning the CHURCH or 

CONGREGATION of PROTESTANT SEPARATISTS 
formed at Scrooby, in North Nottinghamshire, in the time of 
James I. The Founders of New Plymouth, the nt Colony of 
New England. By the Kev. JOSEPH HUNTER, F.S.A., and an 
Assistant-Keeper of Her Majesty’s Records. 

London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 











TIM BOBBIN’S LANCASHIRE DIALECT. 
Now ready. Second Edition, 12mo. cloth, 38, 6d. 
ITALECT of SOUTH LANCASHIRE;; or, 
TIM BOBBIN’s ‘TUMMUS and MEARY,’ with his 
Rhymes, and an enlarged Glossary of Words and Phrases used in 
Lancashire. bey ty BAMFORD. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, 68. - 
HAKESPEARE’S VERSIFICATION, and its 
apparent Irregularities, explained by Examples from early 
and late English Writers. By the late WILLIAM SIDNEY 
WALKER. Edited by W. NANSON LETTSOM, Esq. 
London: J, Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





Now ready, small 8vo. (pp. 433), with a Skeleton Plan of London. 
showing the position of the principal Libraries, and a Groun 
Plan of the Libraries in the British Museum, cloth, 5a 

I ANDBOOK to the LIBRARY of the 

BRITISH MUSEUM; containing a Brief History of its 


Formation, and of the various Collections of which it is com 3 
ne a of the Catalogues in present use ; Classed Lists of the 
t 





Manuscripts, &c.; and a variety of Information indispensable for 

e “ Readers” at that Institution, with some Account of the 
Principal Public Libraries in London. By RICHARD SIMS, of 
the Department of Manuscripts; Compiler of the ‘Index to the 
Heralds’ Visitations.’ 

“What Mr. Antonio Panizzi, the Keeper of the Department of 
Printed Books, says might be done, Mr. Richard Sims, of the 
Department of Manuscripts, says shall be done. His *‘ Handbook to 
the Library of the British Museum’ is a very comprehensive and 
instructive volume. I have the sixtieth edition of‘ Synopsis of the 
Contents of the British Museum’ before me—I cannot expect to see 
a sixtieth edition of the * Handbook,’ but it deserves to be placed 
by the side of the * Synopsis,’ and 1 venture to predict for it a wide 
circulation.”— Mr. Bolton Corney, in* Notes and Queries,’ No. 213. 


ERALDS’ VISITATIONS. An Index to 

all the Pedi and Arms in the Heraldic Visitations 

and other Genealogical MSS. in ihe British Museum. By R. 
SLMS, of the Manuscript Department. Svo. cloth, 15s. 

*x* An indispensable book to those engaged in genealogical or 
topographical pursuits, affording a ready clue to the pedigrees and 
arms of above 30,000 of the geutry of England, their residences, 
&c. (distinguishing the different families of the same name in 
every county), as recorded by the Heralds in their Visitations, 
with Indexes to omer peaamasen MSS. in the British Museum. 
It has been the work of immense labour. No public library ought 
to be without it. 

London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


MR. BARTLETT’S VALUABLE WORK ILLUSTRATED. 
In2 vols. royal 8vo. (price 40s.) cloth lettered, 
ALIFORNIA, NEW MEXICO, TEXAS, 
SONORA, and CHILMAHUA: being a Personal Narrative 
of Explorations and Incidents connected with the United States 
and Mexican Boundary Commission. By N RUSSELL 
SABTLETT. With Map, large Lithographs, and 100 Wood En- 
gravings. 
“The most valuable and interesting work that has appeared.” 
London: George Routledge & Co., 2. Farringdon-street. 








This day. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 93. 
LARA MORISON: A Tale of South Aus- 
tralia during the Gold Fever. 
“No book of travels, no ‘sketches, no express description of 
society at Adelaide, would convey so real an idea of the people, 
h s, beh aD W pation, as is done by the 
scenes and conversations of ‘Clara Morison.’”—Spectator. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Now ready, price 5s. 6d. with numerous Cases, 
R. MADDOCK on NERVOUS 
L _. DISORDERS. 
An agreeably written, very readable book, showing its author 
to be a well-informed man, and a good practitioner.” 
Ed, Medical Association Journal, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-court ; H. Bailliére, 219, 
Regent-street. 


[DIOGENES, No. 81, contains: — Now I’m 
Grandfather—Mrs. Marygold and her Marrying Daughters 
ore Correspondent at the Seat of War—and all the Comic News 
DIOGENES, FURTHER ENLARGED, extra Cuts and Letter- 
press, and No Increase of Price, price 2d., stamped 3d., published 
Bad ofall Boshactions Neetseuasn Kallen) horton cal doses 
f ers, News-agen' i ° 

boat Piers. Vol. III. is now i anor incennnemes 


BRUCE’S GEOGRAPHY. 
Lately published, 12mo. 5s. roan, lettered, 

N {INTRODUCTION to GEOGRAPHY 

an ONOMY, with the Use of the Globes. By E. and 

J. BRUCE. Eleventh Edition. Containing, besides other Addi- 
tions and Improvements, An Epitome of Ancient raphy, by 
the Rev. J. C. BRUCE, A.M.; with Thirty Woodcuts, illustrative 
of the Constellations, Ast: ical Ph and other por- 
tions of the work. 


BRUCE'S ASTRONOMY, an INTRODUC- 


TION to the USE of the GLOBES, i: P 
cating the Pripsiies of G are are omy t bg 
above work), with Thirty Woodcuts. 12mo. 22. 6d. cloth, lettered. 


The K i i 
mm. Key, jorving for either of the above works, 




















London ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARGARET MAITLAND.’ 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MACDALEN HEPBURN, A NEW STORY, 
By the AUTHOR of ‘MARGARET MAITLAND,’ &c. 
Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 
CREWE RISE. A NOVEL. 
By JOHN C. JEAFFRESON. 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 
ENTITLED 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A CLEVER 
WOMAN. 


Herst & BuacketT, Publishers, Successors to Mr. Coburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


POM THORNTON ; or, LAST RESOURCES. One of the 


most Life-like Narratives of the Progress of Crime and results of Prodigality ever written. 
PPHE MINSTRELSY OF WAR. With Selections from Mis- 
cellaneous and Dramatic Poems. By ALFRED B. RICHARDS, Esq. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
London: JamMEs BLAcKwoop, Paternoster-row. 








7 Maps; 120 Illustrations, by Mahony, Samuel Lover, Crowquill, and Jones; 230 large crown 8vo. pages; 3rd Edition, 
2ist Thousand ; printed for the Chester and Holyhead and other Railway Companies, parties to the Tourist Ticket 
System, 3s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, and lettered, 


IRISH TOURIST’S ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK, 
1854. 


London: D. Bryce, Paternoster-row; J. M‘GiasHaN, Dublin ; G. Paitir & Son, Liverpool ; 
Cornish, Birmingham ; and at all Railway Stations. 


és There being various imitations of this popular work, in name and external appearance more or less 
similar, it is requested that, in all instances, the Official, or Railway Companies’, Edition be ordered. 





STANDARD WORK ON SOUTH AMERICA. 


Large 8vo. 18s. profusely Illustrated, 


BRAZIL, THE RIVER PLATE, AND THE 
FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


With CAPE HORN ROUTE to AUSTRALIA; including Notices of LISBON, MADEIRA, 
CANARIES, and CAPE VERDS. By W. HADFIELD, many years resident in Brazil, and 
Secretary to the South American and General Steam Navigation Company. Illustrated from the 
South American Sketches of SIR W. G. OUSELEY, K.C.B., late Minister Plenipotentiary to La 
Plata, and formerly Chargé-d’ Affaires at Brazil. And from the Drawings of the Governor of Victoria, 
SIR C. HOTHAM, K.C.B., during his recent Mission to PARAGUAY, of which country much new 
information is supplied ; as also of the REGION OF THE AMAZON. Portraits, Maps, Charts, 
and Plans. 


¢a@ See City Articles of Times, Morning Chronicle, and Post ; Observer, Economist, and Liverpool 
Albion; also the Press, Morning Herald, Globe, Sun, Shipping Gazette, Mining Journal, the Civil Service 
Gazette, Herapath’s Journal, the Bankers’ Circular, Northern Times, &e. dc. 


London: LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Patron—THE BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. | President—EARL OF CHICHESTER. 
Principal—The Rev. HENRY COTTERILL, M.A. late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Classical Lecturer—GEORGE LONG, Esq. M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Classical and Mathematical Masters—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A. late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Rev. E. C- 
HAWKINS, M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford; W. JOHNSON, Esq. B.A. Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; 
Rev. H. J. JOHNSON, B.A. late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

German Master—Mr. G. WEIL, late Teacher of German to the University of Cambridge. 
French Master—M. DIREY, M.A. Université de France. Chemical Instructor—H. MEDLOCK, Esq. F.C.S. 
Military Drawing and Civil Engineering—H. J. CASTLE, Esq. A.C.E. &c. &c. &e. 


This College provides a sound, liberal, and religious education, so modified as to meet the demands for practical 
knowledge of the present age. 

It recognizes the general principle that the basis for a good education should be the same, whether for the Univer- 
sities, the learned or military professions, or the higher class of mercantile or facturing employ t. At the same 
time it also affords special training for particular pursuits. 

The principle adopted in the discipline is to give such liberty as may form manliness of character and habits of self- 
control, without exposing boys prematurely and unnecessarily to evil. 

The control of the instruction and discipline rests entirely with the Principal. 

In addition to the healthiness of its situation, the College offers a system of instruction better suited for boys in 
delicate health than one which is less practical and less varied. 

The Tuition Fees vary from 15é. to 30/. per annum, according to age. Boarders are received in different houses con- 
nected with the College, at 45/., 527. 10s., and 60. ‘ 

Three Scholarships, of 30/. per annum, are open for competition to students proceeding to Oxford or Cambridge. The 
Principal holds a limited ber of inations, which he would be willing to give to boys of promising abilities. 

A Prospectus, with further information, may be obtained on application to the cipal, or to MICHABL TURNEB, 
Esq., Secretary, Brighton College, Brighton. 
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BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS 


THE GENERA OF INSECTS 


FOUND IN 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


COMPRISING COLOURED FIGURES, FROM NATURE, OF THE MOST RARE AND BEAUTIFUL SPECIES, 
AND IN MANY INSTANCES OF THE PLANTS UPON WHICH THEY ARE FOUND. 


By JOHN CURTIS, F.LS. 


HONORARY MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF FLORENCE, OF THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA, ETC. 





16 Vols. Royal 8vo. 770 Copper Plates. 





Mr. Reeve having become the Proprietor of ‘Curtis's Britisn Entomotoey,’ begs to announce that he is re-issuing this great 
National Work at a considerably reduced price. The stock is in excellent condition ; and as a large portion of it, coloured at the 


time of publication, is ready for delivery, entire copies are now offered at less than half the original cost. 


The great reputation of this Work, Botanical as well as Entomological, renders it unnecessary to speak of the minute accuracy 
with which the Insects and their anatomical details are drawn,—of the fidelity with which the native Plants upon which they are 
found are delineated,—or of the clearness and descriptive interest of the Letter-press. It is acknowledged to be a high authority on 
the subject of which it treats; and has been pronounced by an eminent Entomologist of France to have “attained the ultimatum 


of perfection.” 


The ‘British Entomology’ was originally brought out in Monthly Numbers, size royal 8vo., at 48. Gd., each containing four 
coloured plates and corresponding text. It was commenced in 1824, and completed in 1840, in 193 Numbers, forming 16 volumes, 
price £43 16s. Having been published by the author with limited opportunities of making it known, little more than two 


hundred copies have been circulated, and none under the original price. 


The following are the terms upon which the Work is now proposed to be re-issued, new and in the best possible condition :— 


Price to Subscribers for complete copies in sixteen volumes ... us sits oe £21 0 O 
Price of the new monthly issue and of odd Numbers ... eos oe ooo ose 3 6 per No. 





a 





PII 


“Vous savez qu’a l’égard d’un grand nombre d’espaces, leur détermination réclame le secours de figures. Il est done de mon 
devoir de vous indiquer les livres oi vous trouverez les meilleures. Celui de M. Curtis, sur les genres d'insectes indigénes de 
Angleterre, me parait avoir atteint I’udtimatum de la perfection.” —LaTREILLE, Cours d’Entomologie, 1831. 

“M. John Curtis, naturaliste d’Anglais, a commencé la publication d'un Genera iconographique des genres d'insectes et de 
plantes propres 4 la Grande Bretagne. Leurs caractéres y sont représentés avec la plus grande fidélité.” 

Cuvier, Le Regne Animal, ed. 1830. 





5, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
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NEW WORKS. 


The LIFE of MARGUERITE 


D’ANGOULEME, Queen of Navarre, Sister of FrancisL, 
King of France, from numerous Seurces; in- 
eluding the Private Correspondenceof Queen Ma rguerite 
with Francis l. &c, By Miss FREER. 2 vols. with fine 
Portraits engraved by Heath. 21s. 


“This is a very useful and amusing book. Itisa good work 

to kus elldone. The authoress is quite equal in power and ~ seen 
iss Strickland. She must have s; y great time and labour 

in collecting the information, which s J. in an easy and 
agreeable manner. -It is difficult tolay down her bookafter 
once ae it; this is owing partly from the —— 
the subject, partly from the skilful manner 
treated. No other life of Marguerse has yet been published, even 
in France. Indeed, till Louis Philippe omanes the collection and 
publication of mannsonel relating to the history of France, no 
such work could be published. Itis aimoult to conceive how, 
under any circumstances, it could have been done better. 


lard, 
“ This is a very complete and cleverly-written life of the illus- 
trious sister of Francis the First, and it meq be said of her that 
the varied and interesting stores of French history offer no theme 
more worthy of ve a and study than the career of this great 
Princess, who exer o potent an influence over the politics and 
manners of the age, of which she was herself the brightest orna- 
ment.”—Observer. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


General SIR ‘W. NOTT, G.C.B. 


Commander of the Army of Candahar. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 28s. 

““We know nota book, after the aig na) — more 
deserving of the study ofa young office: 

“These volumes embrace bo most exciting sat tans interestin 
events in the recent history of India—the Affghan war-.of 1841 an 
1842, the Sikh compeian of 1845 and 1846, and the ate of the 
Punjaub in 1849. The distinguished services of General Nott, who, 
after the terrible disaster at Caubul, inflicted the first retributive 
blow upon the Sa Afghans. b yi I =a of Ghuzni. 
are still fresh in the recol! t he h 
served forty years in India before that 1 eat events and ‘but little 
has been hitherto known of the ery long career. 
ba it is well worth stu: : Bed that no man 

ill rise from a pe: these Somers without a conviction 
that his time has been p: rofitab as well as pleasantly employed. 
Until now, full justice had not done to his character; bu 
the Correspondence —Fy it in its true light; and both asa man 
and an officer, a noble example of great ability. com come 
bined with genuine worth. 
to our readers, as-one of the most interesting and useful t—.. of 
military biography with which we are acquainted.” 

Morning Post. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY MILI- 


TARY LIFE. By COLONEL LANDMANN, late of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers. 2 vols. 21s. 

“Colonel Landmann has enough to recollect to make two vo- 
lumes aeeneine, He writes i. a alive style. ‘S a mé of 
gy interspersed with rem: le sketches of military 

fe, and — anecdotes of caaaneeac he book is worth perusal.’ 


Colone! contain many ori- 
ginal — resp peti athe fate of Wellin: on, the Mar- 
uis of Anglesea, Sir ane pai | Lord — ord, Sir John 
oore, and other 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 


THE AMERICANS AT HOME; or, Byeways, Back- 
woods, and Prairies. Edited by the Author of ‘Sam 
Slick.’ 3 vols. 

“In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous 


rtaiture of carmen ae features, no writer of the present day equals 
the — de- 








lightful volumes call fo forth in new and vigorous exercise 
liar powers. ‘The Americans at Home’ will not be less popular 
than any of his previous works.”"— Morning Post. 

Horst & Buackert, Publishers, 
Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, Great. Marlborough-street. 





Completion of Miss Burney’s Diary. 


Now ready, the SeventH VoLUmsE (completing the work), 
price 3s. bound, with Portrait, of the Cuzar Epirion of 


Madame D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 


and LETTERS. 
“ Miss Burney’s work ought to be ae eaate Baie’ Lite, 
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tions, sev feral letters not béfore published, and many new 
illustrations. The arran, met oy of the work, especially with re- 
gard to the notes and references, is also much improved in this 
edition. Lord Braybrooke has performed his editorial functions 
with industry and judgment, and his name will be honourably 
associated with a wor importance of which is now 
generally recognized by historians.”. iaerary Gazette. 


Published for Henry CoLBurRN, by his Successors, 
‘Hiurst & BoacKert. 





MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


_ 
Now complete, in 3 vols. price 21. 148, 
A CATHOLIC HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. 
By W. B. MAC CABE, Esq. 
The hay oa Mr. Maccabe’s mode of composition is as novel 
as his pe. Sacrificing a literary prey hem makes the old 
Monk: riters e narrative: ingenuity being dis- 
layed A “the skill mwith which 2 ated directly 
From ‘the original all their na‘ 


pe yy ag the render will fed if & th 
necessary, as the reader w 1D e compare 
garbled and rate versions given by Hume and poo other 


d inacew: 
writers, with the extgieal Crs of the same events 
rated in these be 


also 
when ‘this versal of ‘authorities is explained, why 
sho eee be called holic History.’ The work is fe great lite- 


rary 
“it wal. pet be without its charms for the scholar and the pat 
become.a text-book for bibliopolists, and be wel- 
comed by the den,’ the ‘Archeological,’ and the other learned 
Societies of the day. The book con! a vast amount of interest- 
ing information.”—Morning He 
are gems of quiet and beauty scattered thosughoat 


the grat 
piety of our Saxon forefathers. No Catholic library should be 
without Soe k.”—Dolman’s am 

“A noble Sagease: come lf by the author, 
aed ae has nob nobly ytultilied. isa -—¥ ~ novelty in historical 


- A rc" “of importance to the scholar and the critic, the poet 
and the professional reader. His production is the result of grave 
pK of of of devotion, and of 


= 








— Observer. 
noir Maccabe’s undertaki: btained the of 
cities of every shade of ~~ ly religious and SAT The 
Catholic H wl im 


istory ‘0 every student of 
be fy 2 English Rateny. ”"—Daily N “a 
Tt deserv 
“Asa aiolen to ware fcterical a and to the honest 
student of history, this work will be found of inestimable value, 
No rical library can for the future be considered complete 
without it.”—Morning Post. 


In 2 vols. 288,, Seconp Epitioy, 
THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. 
By R. R. MADDEN, Esq. 


** Dr. Madden's book will be a be pervade: one to hag readers. 
The materials collected are rich and interest Atheneum. 
“ Dr. Madden discourses with great 








and Queries. 
“ We esteem this book as a valuable addition to our bi hical 
and historical literature.”— Nonconformist. 
Price 1s. 6d, 


THE FIRST LATIN COURSE. 


By Rey. J. ARNOLD. 
In 1 vol. price 5s. 
THE WORLD, AND HOW TO 

‘SQUARE IT. 
By HARRY HIEOVER. 

In 1 vol. price 20s. 6d. 

THE 
. FORTUNES OF A -COLONIST. 


“ The volume is full of agreeable reading,—in rman will, 
no doubt, complain of not ‘levine more of the 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
TRIAL AND TRIUMPH. 
By the Author of ‘The ——_ Deughier,’ &e. 


“To Mr. Newb; his Reader) the public ‘are deeply indebted 
for the care taken, in the selection of the “novels he publishes. 
* Triab an '—Guardian, 


Triumph’ isa masterly. performance.” 
In 3 vols, 318. 6d. 


THE TWO MIDSHIPMEN. 


“Captain Armstrong is destined to fill the place in nautical 
literature so long 22 by the late Captain M.: a oan. 


In 3 vols. 


SIR GERVASE GREY. 


By Mrs. GORDON, 
Author of * icprsetendtl: “4 
“ A profound spirit of religion sanctifies all Mrs. Gordon eurin 
ye book 4s charming.” —Bath Gazette. 
= to glad to call ‘attention to Mrs. Gordon’s graphic, yet 
onuiiat pictures of — life.”— w Herald. 
“It is healthy im tone and animated style."—Globe. 


Second Edition, price 31s. 6d. 
TICONDEROGA. 
By G. P. R. a Esq 
“* Ticonderoga’ all.the treshness*and vigour of the 
author’s earliest and happiest writings.”"—Guardian. 
In 8 vols. 31s. 6d. (this day), 
TEMPER 
I8s E. MARRYAT, Daughter of the late Capt. Marryat, 
cies yt of ‘ Peter Simple, > * Midshipman Easy. 
In the Press, 
THE BRIEF CAREER. 


By CAPTAIN HORROCKS. . 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 8, 1854. 
REVIEWS 
THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER POPE. 

Dr. Johnson, more than. once, wrote an Intro- 
duction, to a work which he had not read—had 
not seen,—and his apology was, we think, satis- 
factory: —‘ I know what the book ought to con- 
tain.” If it fell short of the promise, that was 
the fault of the writer of the book, not of the 
writer of the Introduction. A like apology 
serves, we suppose, to quiet the consciences of 
those who write advertisements,—they know, 
none better, what books ought to contain. May 
not the principle be extended? May not the 
critic review a book before-it is published? His 
office assumes a knowledge of what a book 
ought to contain. Why should he wait the issue 
—wait, as he too frequently does, the dis- 
appointment of publication? If the principle 
were once admitted, what a delightful dream- 
world we should live in! The advertisement 
and the review, how pleasantly they would 
harmonize! What a change!—everybody in 

d humour— writers, booksellers, critics !— 
‘he idea dawns on us like a summer day. 
Pleased with our own fancy, we will put it to 
the test—for once, at least; and here is a model 
advertisement, on which to try “a ’prentice- 
hand.” — 

Pur WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE, 
Baitsd by the Might, Hon. JOHN WILSON ChOKER, 
‘Assisted by ETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 

x y* This edition will be collated, for the 


editions which ap) 

ou 
Eee ge ep ie Pp rs sa 
rae his assistant in the translation of the Odyssey ; while the 
Life contain many new facts of importance, and 
errors of previous biographers. 

Here is a literary treasure-trove! One hun- 
dred and fifty of Pope’s unpublished Letters, and 
a Life with many new facts, and many old errors 
corrected! We linger lovingly over the golden 
promise. We “take the ghost’s word,’’— not 
because we have any absolute faith in ghosts, 
or in advertisements, but ‘‘one hundred and 
fifty unpublished letters” is a simple fact about 
which there can be no mistake; and it is im- 
possible for any one to look carefully into any 
of the many Lives of Pope, from Ayre and Ruff 
head and Johnson down to Carruthers, without 
a conviction that there are new facts which 
ought to be added, and still more errors which 
ought to be corrected. 

Pope is once again in the ascendant. Fora 
moment a thin filmy shadow passed over his 
name and fame; but time has restored “all its 
original brightness,” and Pope now stands, 
where he ever will stand, amongst the foremost 
men,in the annals of his country’s literature. 
We do not intend on this occasion to be minute 
and critical. So far as Pope’s works are con- 
cerned, there has been enough of criticism. 
The announcement that the new edition is to be 
collated ‘with all the editions which appeared 
in the Poet's lifetime, including those of War- 
burton, Warton, and Roscoe,” has no great 
charm for us. We have no doubt as to the 
value of collation—no doubt that to a few stu- 
dents and scholars it is pleasant and instructive 
to trace the germinating bud to its full and per- 
fect developement in the flower. Such persons, 
however, will pursue their studies after their 
own fashion,—and in a case like this, of modern 
authorship, a few shillings or a few pounds will 
bring all editions to their fireside, and the plea- 
sure of minute discovery may occupy a life; for 
there is scarcely a poem of Pope's that was not 
subjected to change—scarcely a letter published 
b ope that was not positively disguised by 

teration. But the one hundred and fifty un- 





first time, with all the 
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and the allusio 





ee letters,—the many new facts in the 
ife of the Poet,—and the correction of the many 
errors—this is assuredly most welcome news. 

Facts in the life of a great man, especially of 
a great poet, are the life itself,—his mind, man- 
ners, morals grow out of them; and the great 
and the humble, the wise and the unwise, are 
all more subject to such external influences 
than the pride of man is willing to allow. In 
Pope’s case they are of unusual importance, 
for the antecedents and the surrounding cir- 
cumstances of his early life were exceptional. 
What Pope said of literary judgments is equally 
true of moral judgments: —You who— 


——the right course would steer, 
Know well each proper character. 
* . * 


Religion, country, genius of his age,— 
Without ali these at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never criticise. 

Yet, in defiance of Pope’s own rule, we have 
only to turn to a century of Pope’s biographers, 
to find proof that what ought to have been 
developed has been obscured or passed over; 
and that what has been preserved in amber is 
but too frequently the current nonsense of the 
hour—the babble of ignorance—the falsehood 
of enemies—the misconstruction of friends. 

So far as Johnson’s Memoir is concerned this 
is of little consequence. Johnson did not care 
for facts: —too indolent for research, it was 
enough if what he said of Pope were true of 
human nature,—true as to the motives and 
feelings that influence men,—and the comment 
were of universal application. Johnson’s specula- 
tion on the incidents or assumed inci lents in the 
‘Life of Pope’ is philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample; and would be instructive had no such 


e | man as Pope ever lived,—had the work been a 


romance, like the ‘ Life of Robinson Crusoe,’ 
‘Tom Jones,’ or ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ 
But the abstract and imperishable value of 
Johnson’s Memoir is no apology for another 
and for every other writer. In the works of 
common biographers if we have not facts, we 
have waste paper—worse, rubbish that troubles 
and perplexes. It is the duty, the especial duty 
of such persons. to test tradition—to weigh 
opposing and contradictory authorities—to feel 
that their respectability grows out of their re- 
sponsibility. If this be not felt—if this be not 
done, and with great care and sound discretion 
—the very treasures which time opens up to us 
only encumber our progress. 
he first, and perhaps the greatest, difficulty 
which the biographers of Pope will have to 
contend with is the Letters. Some of our readers 
will remember the circumstances under which 
they were first published. Johnson said, and 
truly, that it was one of the passages in Pope’s 
life which best deserved inquiry; but he unfor- 
tunately neglected to make the inquiry,—for at 
that time the truth might have been brought to 
light. Others have followed his example: set 
up a theory, commented on it,—and then left 
the reader to grope his own way in the dark. 
Even the elder D’Israeli, who devoted a chap- 
ter or two to the special consideration of the 
subject, has not thrown a single ray of light 
upon it. The best account is by Mr. Carruthers. 
The facts may be thus briefly stated. One 
of Pope’s early correspondents, Mr. Cromwell, 
had given Pope’s letters to a Mrs. Thomas, 
who professed to have, and probably had, a 
great admiration of the poet. This woman 
fell into difficulties, sold the letters to Curll, 
the bookseller, and he published them. Pope 
was, or affected to be, indignant — professed 
himself to be miserable—to live in fear of a 
like indiscretion in other friends or their sur- 
vivors—wrote to his correspondents to entreat 
that his letters might be returned to him. 








Many complied, others did not, and some 
took copies before they returned the originals, — 
a precaution strictly conformable to Pope’s own 
double and doubtful policy. Now comes the 
mystery. Some unknown person wrote to Curll, 
and offered him Memoirs of Pope—then “a 
large collection of the letters of Pope”—and 
eventually a third party appeared in masquerade 
costume, a clergyman’s gown with a counsellor’s 
band, and delivered to Curll, for an agreed price, 
printed copies of Pope’s correspondence from 
1704 to 1734. Curll announced the publication 
—he was instructed to do so—as a Collection 
of Letters, written by and to the late Earl of 
Halifax, the Earl of Burlington, and a long list 
of illustrious persons. Here was a violation of 
what was then considered the privilege of the 
Peerage—the publication of a Peer’s letters 
without his consent,—and, at the instance as 
asserted of Pope, Curll was summoned before 
the House of Lords. Curll laughed at the Lords, 
—and was dismissed, for no letters by any of the 
peers named were to be found in the collection. 
Here was a theme for gossip at the coffee-houses. 
Pope offered a reward of twenty guineas to 
the initial-obscurities who had carried on the ne- 
gotiation with Curll, if they would make a dis- 
covery of the facts, and of double that amount if 
they would prove under whose direction they had 
acted. More food for gossips! Pope’s own version 
of the story, published at the time, was this,— 
that, alarmed by the indiscretion of Mr. Crom- 
well, he had collected his letters—that, as several 
of them served to revive past scenes of friend- 
ship, he was induced to preserve them, to add 
a few notes here and there, and some small 
pieces in prose and verse, and that to effect this 
‘‘ an amanuensis or two were employed.” The 
inference which Pope intended is - yet 
Pope never called on these amanuenses, publicly 
or privately, to give evidence on the subject,— 
he never even named them. In brief, Curll’s 
strange story was never disproved,—and Pope’s 
story, still more strange, was never proved, 

Lintot, the bookseller, the son of Bernard, 
declared to Dr. Johnson that, in his opinion, 
Pope knew better than anybody else how Curll 
obtained the copies, and gave reasons which 
seemed to place the question on evidence rather 
than on opinion. Johnson certainly agreed 
with Lintot; and every subsequent inquirer, 
with the exception of Roscoe, has come to alike 
conclusion. 

Pope forthwith announced that this surrepti- 
tious and incorrect edition had placed him under 
the necessity of publishing a genuine collection 
of his letters; and the strongest corroborative 
evidence that the edition by Curll had been 

repared under the direction of Pope, has been 
found in a comparison of some few letters, still 
in manuscript, with the copies published in the 
surreptitious and in the genuine edition. As 
Mr. Carruthers states : “‘ Pope’s edition of those 
letters, which had been printed by Curll, is the 
same as Curll’s, and this common version differs 
essentially from the original.’”’ In brief, the 
letters published by Curll, which Pope declared, 
by advertisement, contained ‘“‘so many omissions 
and interpolations” that he could not own them, 
he himself republished—describing them in 
the Preface, as letters written ‘ in the openness 
of friendship—a proof what were his real senti- 
ments as they flowed warm from the heart, and 
fresh from the occasion, without the least thought 
that ever the world should be witness to them.” 
The omissions and interpolations in Curll’s edi- 
tion were precisely such as Pope desired. 

Johnson’s conclusions, made in ignorance of 
facts with which we are acquainted, were shrewd 
and true; but do not contain the whole truth. 
Pope, he conjectures, being desirous of printing 
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his letters, and not knowing how to do so without | abatement” of kindness between Addison and 
imputation of vanity, ‘contrived an appearance | Pope. Gradual abatement! Why, the acquaint- 


of compulsion.” But Pope not only desired to 

ublish, but to omit and interpolate—to insert 
- and there what Johnson remarked in the 
letters, “the unclouded effulgence of general 
benevolence”; and the extent to which the 
letters were tampered with has startled sub- 
sequent inquirers. But Pope wanted to do 
more, and, what has never been suspected, to 
direct and re-direct those letters—to construct 
a correspondence which had no real exist- 
ence! to take liberties which he dared not to 
have taken, had not the letters first appeared 
in a surreptitious edition—had he not been able 
to denounce omissions and interpolations—for, 
though Wycherley, and Walsh, and Trumbull, 
and Edward Blount, and Addison, and Steele, 
and Congreve, and Gay, and many of his early 
correspondents were dead, others were living, 
and Pope wanted the letters addressed to com- 
paratively obscure persons,— 

Much loved in private, not in public famed,— 

to make up a show—not a show of letters, but 
of familiar correspondents. A little ‘ collating” 
of these friendly epistles—warm from the heart 
—would make the reader laugh,—if it did not 
make him sigh. Purposely to add to the con- 
fusion — purposely to secure the publication 
of what he desired, and yet escape from the 
consequences of publishing what he knew and 
what others knew to be false—he left the ad- 
dresses doubtful — arranged the letters con- 
fusedly ; and his biographers have, in con- 
sequence, stumbled into strange absurdities. 
Thus the last, and not the worst, following 
the example of Roscoe, elucidates after this 
fashion :— 

“The Poet's liberal and tolerant sentiments on 
the subject of religion, with the praise of Erasmus 
and his censure of the monks, provoked the holy 
vandals of his Church. Their complaints were for- 
warded to him through the younger Craggs. * * 
In defending himself, the Poet says, ‘I have ever 
believed the best piece of service one could do to 
our religion was,’’’ &e. &c. 

Think of a suffering Catholic—trembling at 
the sight of a country justice or a parish con- 
stable—writing to an embryo Secretary of State 
about “our” religion, “our” Church; and 
think of “holy” [Catholic] vandals, under the 
reign of George the First and the Penal Laws, 
making this same embryo Secretary the con- 
fidant of their complainings. To be sure, all 
this is consistent with other letters which these 
same biographers assume to have been addressed 
to Craggs, wherein Pope thanks the young gen- 
tleman for his prayers! and returns thanks for 
hints on “ the vanity of human affairs”! 

We have also an ez-Secretary of State 
amongst Pope’s correspondents, — and Miss 
Aikin observes, that to this ex-Secretary to 
King William, Pope expressed ‘‘ some distaste at 
being mixed up in a Whig triumph!” True :— 
and strange, though it does not appear to have 
so struck Miss Aikin. Pope was even more 
emphatic than she was aware of ;—he not only 
mentioned in the original letter that he had 
been ‘clapped into a staunch Whig”’ for his 
Prologue to ‘Cato,’ but added ‘sore against 
my will” ;—a brief but expressive phrase which 
dropped out on publication, and, therefore, 
before the letter was addressed to Sir William 
Trumbull; who, in truth, never set mortal eyes 
on it. 

So Dr. Johnson, though he had a strong sus- 
picion that the letters had been tampered with, 
—though he observes that Pope is seen in the 
collection connected with contemporary wits, at 
an advantage, and suggests that Pope may have 
favoured himself,—yet proceeds to argue as if 
these letters were fair exponents of feeling, 
and refers to them in proof of “the gradual 





ance began only in 1712 :—and was always, we 
suspect, literary rather than personal. Pope 
about that time took his station amongst the 
wits at Button’s,—was introduced to Addison by 
Steele,— and, as Pope said, they met there 
almost every day for a twelvemonth. It was 
then and during this daily intercourse that Pope 
wrote the Prologue to ‘ Cato,’ and, as we think, 
the ‘ Epistle to Addison,’ though he was pleased 
to affect the magnanimity of having written it at 
a later period. In the summer of 1714, Pope 
and Addison were at open variance,—the cut- 
ting satire on Addison was then, or about that 
time, written,—and the anxious endeavours of 
Jervas and Steele to bring about a reconciliation 
worse than failed. Not much time for the 
growth, developement, and ‘gradual abate- 
ment” of friendship. It is quite true that the 
key-note of Pope’s first published letter to Addi- 
son was struck so high that it was not in human 
sympathy to sustain it.— 

“‘Tam more joy’d at your return than I should 
be at that of the sun.” 


Strange that no suspicion crossed the mind 
of Johnson, or of any of the many biogra- 
phers of Pope, that no such letter ever was, or 
ever could, have been addressed to Addison. 
Strange that Miss Aikin, who devoted a whole 
chapter to this quarrel, was not startled into a 
doubt by not finding the letter where she found 
other and unpublished letters of Pope’s, in the 
possession of Mr. Tickell; to whom they had 
descended from his ancestor, the friend and 
executor of Addison. Mr. Roscoe—who, how- 
ever, assumes as a matter of course that the 
letter was addressed to Addison—sees, and very 
naturally, great offence in the reported conduct 
of Addison and Steele; but he assures us that 
“no aie appears to have taken place 
in the friendly intercourse between them.” In- 
deed! then Pope, instead of being one of the 
most irritable of mortals as represented, must 
have been one of the sweetest tempered. Ac- 
cording to the published letter, Pope “ offered” 
his pen in defence of Addison,—this conditional 
offer the biographers convert into act,—into 
the past publication of ‘The Narrative of 
the Frenzy of J. D.,’”"—which, we are told, 
Addison immediately denounced,— informed the 
ew and through him Dennis himself, that 

e “ wholly disapproved of” it,—and, further to 
insult his volunteer defender, employed the pen 
of their mutual friend Steele as the instrument 
of offence. Certainly if Addison knew or be- 
lieved that Pope—the writer of the famous Pro- 
logue to his ‘ Cato’—had thus come chivalrously 
to his defence—whether wisely or unwisely does 
not signify—his conduct would have been open 
to just censure. We believe such conduct would 
have been impossible in Addison. 

To go on with this mystery and mystification 
—is it not strange that no one of all the intelli- 
gent men who have written on this subject ever 
observed, that in another of these letters, pro- 
fessedly addressed to Addison, Pope apologizes 
—that is the fact—for writing in Zhe Guar- 


The manufactured and published Letter. 
“ To Mr. Addison. July 20, 1713. 

“Tam more joy’d at your return than I should 
be at that of the sun, so much as I wish for him this 
melancholy wet season; but *tis his fate too, like 
yours, to be displeasing to owls and obscene animals, 
who cannot bear his lustre. What put me in mind 
of these night-birds was John Dennis, whom, I think, 
you are best revenged upon, as the Sun was in the 
fable upon these bats and beastly birds abovemen- 
tioned, only by shining on. I am so far from 
esteeming it any misfortune, that I congratulate you 
upon having your share in that, which all the great 
men and all the good men that ever lived have had 





dian ?—that he regrets Steele’s political violence, 
who about that time was unusually fierce against 
—whom? Addison and his Whig friends? No; 
against the Catholics and the Jacobites—ac- 
knowledges that such association had rendered 
him, Pope, a suspected Whig, and announces 
his intention to write no more in The Guardian ? 
“his to Addison! This to the man who on Pope’s 
secession came to the rescue, and gave Steele all 
the support in his power! 


We shall be content to indicate rather than 
to develope the double-dealing of Pope in 
respect to these letters. Pope has suffered and 
must suffer for it. He dug his garden full of 
pitfalls, and his friends are always stumblin 
into them. Mr. Thackeray, in his genial an 
wager paper in ‘The Humourists,’ accuses 

im of having stolen Gay’s delightful letter— 
giving an account of the lovers struck by light- 
ning—and despatching a copy to Lady M. 
Wortley Montagu as if it were his own! It 
is quite true that a letter signed Gay, and ad- 
dressed to “ Mr. F.” has been published in the 
collection of Pope’s letters.—By whom ?—all 
are agreed by —_ himself. Pope at that time 
was unwilling to have his name associated with 
that of Lady Mary—and for that or some other 
miserable purpose of mystification, he chose that 
the letter should figure in this masquerade 
costume. Mr. Thackeray, unfortunately, never 
paused to consider how Pope’s letter of the 6th 
to Martha Blount could be copied from a letter 
which only professes to have been written by 
Gay on the 9th? These dates are genuine or 
they are not: if genuine, they are conclusive; 
if not genuine, the obvious inference is, that 
Pope meant to guard against such possible in- 
ference, by affixing a date of the 9th to the 
letter he published as written by Gay. How, 
again, could a letter not written by Pope nor 
to Pope have got into Pope’s possession—been 
enshrined in the two mysterious MS. volumes 
of Pope’s letters—got into print through the 
same piratical agency, and been reproduced in 
the authorized edition of Pope’s letters? As to 
the letter to Lady Mary, it is dated the Ist of 
September, long after both the other letters. 

What, it may be asked, are the facts under- 
lying all this mystery? Why that Pope’s early 
letters are a mere manufacture, dressed up to 
suit a purpose. No such letter was written by 
Gay—no such letters were addressed either 
to Addison, or to Trumbull, or to Craggs. All 
the friendly sympathy in the celebrated and 
often-quoted letter, which Warburton tells us 
was “dictated by the most generous principle 
of friendship,” and which the cold heart of 
Addison was incapable of appreciating — was 
just so much theatrical moonshine. In justice 
to Addison we will give in parallel columns the 
genuine letter—which was not addressed to 
Addison at all—and the letter which bears his 
address in the published collection. Collation 
is here as amusing as a pantomime. Note 
how deftly Harlequin changes his coat,—how 
the figures arrange themselves in fresh groups, 
—and how a little “wet” turns a “ melan- 
choly ’”’ November into July !— 


The real and Unpublished Letter. 
Binfield, Nov. 19, 1712. 
“Dear Sir,—I am more joy’d at your return 
nearer approach to us, than I could be at that of the 
sun ; so much as I wish him, this melancholy season; 
and though he brings along with him all the pleasures 
and blessings of nature. But ‘tis his fate too, like 
yours, to be displeasing to owls and obscene animals, 
who cannot bear his lustre. What put me in mind 
of these night-birds was, that jail bird, the Flying 
Post, whom, I think, you are best revenged upon, a8 
the Sun in the fable was upon those bats and beastly 
birds abovementioned, only by shining on, by being 
honest, and doing good. I am so far from deeming 
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their part of, Envy and Calumny. To be uncensured 
and to be obscure, is the same thing. You may 
conclude from what I here say, that ‘twas never in 
my thoughts to have offered you my pen in any 
direct reply to such a critic, but only in some little 
raillery ; not in defence of you, but in contempt of 
him.+ But indeed your opinion, that ‘tis intirely to 
be neglected, would have been my own had it been 
my own case; but I felt more warmth here than I 
did when first I saw his book against myself, (tho’ 
indeed in two minutes it made me heartily merry.) 
He has written against every thing the world has 
approv’d these many years. I apprehend but one 

from Dennis's disliking our sense, that it may 
make us think so very well of it, as to become proud 
and conceited, upon his disapprobation. 

“T must not here omit to do justice to Mr. Gay, 
whose zeal in your concern is worthy a friend and 
honourer of you. He writ to me in the most pressing 
terms about it, though with that just contempt of 
the critic that he deserves. I think in these days 
one honest man is obliged to acquaint another who 
are his friends; when so many mischievous insects 
are daily at work to make people of merit suspicious 
of each other; that they may have the satisfaction 
of seeing them look’d upon no better than themselves. 

“Tam “Your, &c.” 


This relates to the paper occasioned by Dennis’s Re- 


“9 
marks upon Cato, call’d, Dr. Norris’s ‘Narrative of the 
Frenzy of John Dennis.’” 





We are sorry for the consequence—sorry at 


it any misfortune to be impotently slandered, that I 
congratulate you upon having your share in that, 
which all the great men and all the good men that 
ever lived have had their part of, Envy and Calumny. 
To be uncensured, and to be obscure is the same 
thing. You may conclude, from what I here say, 
that it was never in my thoughts to offer you my 
poor pen, in any direct reply to such a scoundrel 
(who, like Hudibras, needs fear no blows, but such 
as bruise) but only in some little raillery; in the 
most contemptuous manner, thrown upon him; not 
as in your defence expressly, but as in scorn of him, 
en gaieté de cewr. But indeed, your opinion, that 
‘tis entirely to be neglected, would have been my 
own at first, had it been my own case. But I felt 
some warmth at the first motion, which my reason 
could not suppress here, (as it did when I saw 
Dennis’s book against me, which made me very 
heartily merry, in two minutes time.) *Twas well 
for us, that these sparks’ quarrel was to our persons. 
One does not like your looks; nor t’other my shape. 
This can dous no harm. But had these gentlemen 
disliked our sense, or so, we might have had reason 
to think so very well of our understandings, as to 
become insufferably proud and conceited upon their 
disapprobation. 

“TI must not omit here to do justice to Mr. Thomas 
Southcotte, whose zeal in your concern was most 
worthy a friend and honourer of you. He writ to 
me in the most pressing terms about it, though with 
that just contempt of your slanderer that he deserves. 
I think that, in these days, one honest man is obliged 
to acquaint another who are his friends; when so 
many mischievous insects are daily at work to make 
people of merit suspicious of each other; that they 
may have the satisfaction of seeing them looked upon 
no better than themselves, 

“We are all very much obliged to you, for the 
care of our little affair abroad; which I hope you 
will have an account of; or else we may have great 
cause to complain of Mr. A.’s, or his correspondent’s 
negligence, since he promis’d my father to write (as 
he press’d him to do) some time before your journey. 
He has received the fifth bill; but it seems the 
interest was agreed at 5/. 10s, per cent. in the bond ; 
which my father lays his commands upon me to 
mention, as a thing he doubts not you forgot. I 
plead this excuse for suffering any consideration so 
dirty as that of money to have place in a letter of 
friendship, or in anything betwixt you and me. 

“T enclose a few lines, upon the subject you were 
pleased to propose, only to prove my ready obedience, 
for ’tis such a bastard, as you'll scarce, I fear, be 
willing to father; especially since you can make so 
much handsomer things of your own, whenever you 
please. Some little circumstances, possibly, may 
require alteration, which you will easilymend. You 
see my letters are scribbled with all the carelessness, 
and unattention imaginable; my style, like my soul, 
oP ears in its natural undress before my friend. 
Tis not here I regard the character of a wit. Some 

ple are wits all over, to that degree that they are 
‘ools all over. They are wits in the church, wits in 
the street, wits at a funeral; nay, the unmannerly 
creatures are wits before women. There is nothing 
more wrong than to appearalways in the Pontificalibus 
of one’s profession, whatever it be. There’s no 
dragging your dignity about with you everywhere ; 
as if an Alderman should constantly wear his chain 
in his shop. Mr. Roper, because he has the repu- 
tation of keeping the best pack of fox-hounds in 
England, will visit the ladies in a hunting dress; and 
I have known an author, who, for having once 
written a tragedy, has never been out of buskins 
since. He can no more suffer a vulgar phrase in his 
own mouth, than in a Roman's; and will be as much 
out of countenance, if he fail of the true accent in 
his conversation, as an actor would, were he out upon 
the stage. For my part, there are some things I 
would be thought, besides a wit; as, a Christian, a 
friend, a frank companion, and a well-mannered 
fellow, and so forth ; and, in particular, I would be 
thought, dear sir, your most faithful, and obliged, 
friend and servant, A. 8 


creature is absolutely condemned, let the reader, 


the exposure of such duplicity—sorry for the | as we said at starting, remember his ante- 


want of sincerity, honesty an 


¢ truthfulness of | cedents—“ religion, a of his age,” 
our little hero ;— but, before the sensitive | —remember the enforced se 


usion of the forest, 





—the confiding candour of youth stifled and 
silenced in fear and trembling, — education 
stolen in secret, and the prayer of innocent 
childhood stammered out with the hesitation 
of a criminal,—remember that, from his birth, 
he and his parents and all the loving circle of 
his narrow home, were branded and proscribed 
—lived, as he himself said, “‘in some fear” even 
“of a country justice,”—remember, in brief, 
all the degrading influences of Penal Laws, and 
the result will be found general, not excep- 
tional; and the world should learn from Pope 
and Pope’s conduct not to condemn the indivi- 
dual, but the system that made him what he was. 

Let the new editors labour diligently to clear 
away the mystification of the past; and let us, 
and the public, — over the hundred and 
fifty new and true letters! We shall be heartily 
glad to get them. Pope is a part of us and of 
our greatness. His golden threads are woven 
into the common fabric of our daily life. Nothing 
real of such a man can come amiss. Were the 
letters five hundred and fifty we should have 
“stomach for them all.” 

We must now descend to particulars—and 
shall pass at once to the stories told for a hun- 
dred years, from Ruffhead and Johnson down. 
to Chalmers and Carruthers, about Pope’s 
father’s money-box, Pope’s early “ distress,” 
and Pope’s love of money — greediness or 
avarice. 

Pope’s father, we are told, was disaffected— 
would not trust the Government,—and there- 
fore put his money into a strong-box and lived 
on the principal. Is this credible? Think of 
Pope’s mild, patient, gentle father— 

Stranger to civil and religious rage— 

carrying his disaffection so far as to ruin him- 
self and his one loved son! Think of a man 
who had made his money in trade, not knowing 
how to invest it, except in the Funds! It is 

uite true that the Penal Laws were severe,— 
that Cathelics were much at the mercy of in- 
formers, — were so subject to persecution, 
penalties and imprisonment that most of them 
were accustomed, in proportion to their for- 
tune, to keep money lying idle, not because 
of their disaffection, but that they might 
have it available towards their escape or 
their maintenance, if forced to fly from their 
homesortheir country. Even Pope, whose genius 
was a protection, felt the galling chain :—* It is 
not for me,” he said, ‘‘to talk of it [England 
with tears in my eyes. I can never think that 
place my country where I cannot call a foot of 

aternal earth my own.” It is equally true that 
~~ the operation of these same laws the 
Catholics had more difficulties than other people 
to find safe investments for their money; for 
Catholics were not merely compelled to pay 
double taxes, but were forbidden to buy real 
property, or to take a — or other secu- 
rity on real property; and were thus driven 
almost of necessity to lend their money on 
bond, invest it in foreign securities, and, as we 
believe, to speculate, out of roportion to their 
numbers or their wealth, in Misstenip i schemes 
and South Sea schemes, and other bubbles of 
the day. Yet because Pope had money so in- 
vested,—so invested, as believed, at the friendly 
suggestion of Mr. Secretary Craggs, and after 
the example of half the nation,—Mr. Chalmers 
infers that Pope was avaricious, and tells us, 
that “he endeavoured to accumulate wealth by 
risking his money on all kinds of securities.” 
Thus, the father is condemned for ignorance 
and disaffection because he did not profitably 
invest his money, and the son for his greed 
because he did or tried to do so; while both 
acted under the penalties of laws which are put 
altogether out of consideration! 

Johnson not only assumes the truth of this 
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story about the money-box, but pushes it to 
its legitimate consequence, the early poverty 
of the son,—takes a casual observation of the 
son’s, that he had at one time wanted money to 
buy as many copies of the classics as he required 
or desired, as an exceptional position, as if 
every young man had not wanted money to 
indulge his tastes, whether virtuous or vicious, 
—and concludes with a rejoicing that the sub- 
scription to Homer relieved him from the 
pecuniary distress” against which he had 
struggled. Is not this mere exaggeration? 
Pope’s father was not an estated gentleman— 
not a man of fortune—not a man accustomed 
to the luxuries or perhaps the elegancies of life ; 
he could and did 


— live on little, with a cheerful heart, 

—had saved sufficient, as he believed, for his 
own life and the life of his only child, for 
whom he made early provision, according to 
his limited means. The letter we have just 
published shows that the Popes understood well 
enough all about “ interest,” and could calcu- 
late it to a half per cent. In June 1713, the 
very moment of time to which Johnson refers 
Pope’s “ pecuniary distress,” Pope thus wrote 
to a friend, though the passage does not appear 
in any of the published letters.— 

“T have a kindness to beg of you. That you 
would please to engage either your son or some 
other correspondent you can depend upon at Paris, 
to take the trouble of looking himself ‘into the 
books’ of the Hotel de Ville, to be satisfied if our 
name be there inserted for 3,030 livres at 10 per 
cent. life-rent on Sir Rich. Cantillion’s life, to begin 
Midsummer 1705. And again in my father’s name 
for my life, for 5,520 livres at 10 per cent., to begin 
July 1707.” 

In 1713-14 Pope’s father became alarmed 
at the state of the French finances, and some 
proposed changes, and the son wrote again and 
anxiously about certain other French securities 
in which his father had invested money. Long 
before this, Pope’s father had money out on 
bond in England,—and the bond was not can- 
celled for nearly twenty years. 

It is possible, and indeed not improbable, 
that at or about this time the Popes suffered 
some loss, or that the payment of the interest 
of their French investments was deferred. Pope 
himself said, on the death of his father,—“ he 
has left me to the ticklish management of so 
narrow a fortune, that any one false step would 
be fatal.” But Pope’s father, as we have shown, 
had secured to his son an annuity registered 
at the Hétel de Ville—had invested money for 
his benefit in other French securities—had lent 
money on interest on the bonds of more than 
one Englishman—and by will, dated the 9th of 
February, 1710, after some other bequests, he 
left to “his dear son and only heir’’ all the rest 
of his property, real and personal, “but more 
especially his yearly rent-charge upon Mr. 
Chapman’s estate, the manor of Ruston, in the 
county of York, and his lands and tenements at 
Binfield, in the county of Berks, and Windsham 
[Windlesham], in the county of Surrey.” 
Pope’s fortune may have required careful ma- 
nagement; but with his independent spirit, he 
was surely far above “ pecuniary distress.’’ But 
Pope was writing to a gentleman of “large 
acres,” to whom any fortune which the retired 
tradesman might have left would have appeared 
‘narrow’; and Pope himself, be it remem- 
bered, was now become the habitual associate of 
such men, and was therefore, probably, made to 
feel what neither he himself nor his father had 
felt before. We will only further observe, as 
curious, that at the very time when Johnson 
speaks of Pope’s “pecuniary distress’’ Pope was 
writing to inquire about the French invest- 
ments: and when, according to the report of 
others, he was revelling in the Homer subscrip- 





tions, had just bought his villa, and was busy 
in building, adorning, and entertaining “ illus- 
trious friends’’ with “ polished hospitality,” we 
hear from Pope himself—in an easy gossiping 
way—the first whisper about narrow fortune. 

Johnson and others throughout argue under 
the misapprehension that Pope’s whole depen- 
dence was on “ public approbation.”” Pope was 
in no such position ;—we mean no disrespect to 
those who are or have been, for the class in- 
cludes many of whom a nation has reason 
to be proud. But, thanks to his father, 
Pope’s fortune was enough to place him 
above dependence. No matter what was the 
amount of his patrimony, his spirit was inde- 
“careers and he resolved, from the first, to limit 

is desires to his means; as he told Lord Hali- 
fax when offered patronage and a pension— 
** All the difference I see between an easy for- 
tune and a small one,” is between living “ agree- 
ably in the town or contentedly in the country.”’ 
No doubt the splendid subscription to his Homer 
enabled him to live, as he desired, “agreeably”’ 
in “the country,’ and where he pleased, at 
Twickenham ;—it enabled him “ to buy books,” 
—to indulge a refined taste,—to surround him- 
self with objects curious or beautiful,—to cul- 
tivate his garden, and fit up his grotto without 
anxious consideration of cost,—to indulge in a 
hundred little luxuries almost needful to his 
delicate health and delicate body,—to entertain, 
without ostentation, but with that easy elegance 
which all cultivated men naturally desire, the 
choice friends with whom his genius had sur- 
rounded him,—and, what to Pope was the 
greatest luxury of all, to aid and help those 
friends he loved. Pope greedy of money! 
Why Johnson admits that he gave away an 
eighth part of his income; and where is the 
man, making no ostentatious profession of bene- 
volence—subscribing to no charities, as they 
are called, or few—standing in no responsible 
position before the world, which indeed he rather 
scorned than courted, of whom the same can be 
said? Pope, we suspect, with all his magnificent 
subscriptions, did not leave behind him so much 
as he had received from his father. His pleasure 
was in scattering, not in hoarding, and that on 
others rather than on himself. He was generous 
to the Blounts; and because one proof has ac- 
cidentally become known, it has been winged 
with scandal;—he was generous to his half- 
sister,—generous to her sons,—generous to 
Dodsley, then struggling into business,—nobly 
generous to Savage; for though the weakness 
and the vice of Savage compelled Pope to 
break off personal intercourse, he never de- 
serted him. These facts were known to his 
biographers; and we could add a bead-roll of 
like noble actions, but that it would be be- 
side our purpose and our limits. Pope, in- 
deed, was generous to all who approached him; 
and though his bodily weakness and sufferings 
made him a troublesome visitor, especially to 
servants,—though one of Lord Oxford’s said 
that, ‘in the dreadful winter of forty, she was 
called from her bed by him four times in one 
night,” yet this same servant declared, “that 
in a house where her business was to answer 
his call, she would not ask for wages.”” What 
more could be told of the habitual liberality of 
aman who never possessed more than a few 
hundreds a year? It startled persons accus- 
tomed to the munificence of the noble and the 
wealthy. 

The exact amount of Pope’s income is not 
known. Johnson says eight hundred a year; 
and that “the estate of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham was found to have been charged 
with five hundred pounds a year, payable to 
Pope, which doubtless his translation enabled 
him to purchase.” We doubt the “ doubtless.” 





Few men underrate their income; and Pope 
said incidentally to Spence, when speaking of 
another, “The man will never be contented! 
he has already twice as much as I, for I am told 
he has a good thousand pounds a year.” Mrs, 
Racket, Pope’s half-sister, said of him, “’Tis 
most certain that nobody ever loved money so 
little as my brother.” Martha Blount confirmed 
this: “He never had any love for money ; and 
though he was not extravagant in anything, he 
always delighted, when he had any sum to spare, 
to make use of it in giving, lending, building, 
and gardening, for these were the ways in whic 
he disposed of all the overplus of his income.” 
Pope himself said, ‘I never save anything; 
unless I meet with such a pressing case, as is 
absolute demand upon me. Then I retrench 
fifty pounds or so from my own expenses. As 
for instance, had such a thing happened this 
a I would not have built my two summer 
10uses,”” 

Pope was never rich—never poor, for no man 
is poor who is independent. He had active and 
liberal friends in both parties, and might have 
profited by their generous intentions. Oxford, 
when Minister, hinted at a place, the state of his 
health, and the convenience of keeping a:coach. 
A “place” Pope could not have hel without 
renouncing his religion,—not, therefore, with- 
out giving “ pain to his parents,”’ which he said, 
**T would not have given to either of them, for 
all the places he could have bestowed on me,” 
—and he proved the truth of the assertion b 
his whole devoted life; and consoled himself 
with “liberty, without a coach.” Pope, indeed, 
doubted whether he had much talent for active 
life. ‘Contemplative life,” he said, “is not 
only my scene, but it is my habit too.” 

Halifax, also, as we have mentioned, offered 
him a pension, and assured him that ‘‘ nothing 
should be demanded in return.”” Johnson’s com- 
ment on this, as observed by Roscoe, is harsh 
and supercilious, and unjust to both parties. His 
personal and beloved friend Craggs also offered 
him a pension,—a peers too, out of the secret- 
service money, and which, therefore, would not 
have been known while Craggs, at least, con- 
tinued in office. Pope declined, adding, how- 
ever, hearty thanks,—and, in proof that he 
was not unwilling to receive favours from a 
friend, told him that if he ever wanted a hun- 
dred, or even five hundred, pounds he would 
apply to him personally;—but Pope never did 
and never meant to apply. Swift more than 
once was active in recommending Pope for a 
pension. Pope was sensible of the kindness, 
but earnestly remonstrated—‘‘I was once be- 
fore,” he wrote, “displeased with you for com- 
plaining to Mr. of my not having a 
pension. Iamsoagain. * * I have given 
proof in the course of my life, from the time 
that I was in the friendship of Lord Boling- 
broke and Mr. Craggs even to this time, when 
I am civilly treated by Sir Robert Walpole, that 
I never thought myself so warm in any party’s 
cause as to deserve their money,—and, there- 
fore, never would have accepted it.” 

As to the purchase of an annuity of five hun- 
dred a year out of the subscriptions to Homer, 
Ruffhead, we suppose, alludes to the same story. 
Pope, he tells us, regretted the ‘“ undistin uished 
choice of friends in his youth,” and in illustra- 
tion says “in those times” Arbuthnot asked him 
“what makes you so frequent with John of 
Bucks? He knows you have got money by 
Homer, and he wants to cheat you out of it.” 
This suspicion, adds the biographer, was, ‘“‘in the 
opinion of some, thought to have been warranted, 
by his persuading the poet to buy an amnuity of 
him ken, in the general ‘opinion, there was 





not the least probability that he could survive 
his youth.” Perhaps not,—yet still he might 
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have survived Buckingham, for Backingham 
was about forty years old when Pope was born; 
and‘under such circumstances that Buckingham 
should have speculated on benefits to result 
from survivorship is somewhat improbable. It 
is true, as Jolinson supposed, that Pope had 
too much discretion to squander away his 
subseription-money ; certain that he did en- 
deavour to sink it in an annuity; certain that 
he himself calculated on “some advantage” 
from. the state of his health. Thus he wrote 
from Binfield, and therefore early in 1716, 
about the time of the publication of the second 
volume of Homer :— 

“T have a little affair of business to add to this 
letter. You would oblige me if you knew any 
secure estate on which I might purchase an annuity 
for life of about: 5007. I believe my unfortunate 
state of health might, in this one case, be of some 
advantage tome. The kind interest which I know 
you always take in my fortunes gives me reason to 
think such an inquiry. will be no trouble to you.” 

The: disposable money soon rose to a thou- 
sand; and in August, 1717, he had more than 
double that sum at his command, and thus 
wrote to the same friend :— 

“The question I lately begged you to ask con- 

cerning: any person who would be willing to take 
a thousand pound to give an annuity for life, is what 
I may extend further, to 2,000/. in proportion ; and 
what I shall look upon as a most particular favour. 
It is possible some that would not care to take up a 
smaller sum might engage for a more considerable 
one, so that I could undertake for either one, two, 
or between two and three thousand pounds, as they 
might have inclination.” 
This last letter was written immediately after 
his father’s death; and it may have been that 
some of the treasures of the strong-box helped 
to swell the amount. 

It is possible, of course, that “ John of Bucks” 
may have had some of this money; but here we 
see Pope straining every resource to increase 
the available amount; and yet, towards the close 
of 1717, he could not collect together one half 
the sum required to purchase an annuity of 
5007. a year: and Buckingham died (1720) 
before the subscription was opened for the 
‘Odyssey.’ We conclude, therefore, that this 
story about the 500/. a year, secured on the 
estate of the Duke, is either a fiction or an 
exaggeration, or Pope must have inherited from 
his father a much larger fortune than we have 
supposed—a fortune that removed him far in- 
deed from “ the pecuniary distress’ to which 
Johnson refers. Both stories cannot, we think, 
be true. Yet both would not include the whole 
of his fortune—for we know that he had money 
in French securities, and on the bonds of more 
than one Englishman, and we have no reason 
to doubt that he still held the “yearly rent- 
charge upon Mr. Chapman’s estate,”’ and the 
“lands and tenements at Windsham’”’; and as 
his biographers tell us that, tempted by his 
avaricious greediness, he was nearly ruined in 
the South Sea scheme, Pope must have had a 
good round available sum remaining over and 
above all his investments! Pope himself, indeed, 
as we have shown, speaks more modestly of his 
fortune about that time; and as to the South 
Sea affair, he himself acknowledged that he lost 
by it—was one of those who lost “ half of what 
they imagined they had gained.” 

Johnson, not content with starting Pope as a 
beggar, mounts him on horseback in middle 
age, and tells us that he talked too much 
“of his money.” Johnson fortunately adds, 
what may help to an interpretation—“ in his 
letters and in his poems, his garden and his 
grotto, his quincunx and his vines, some hints 
of his opulence are always to be found.” Why 
it were as reasonable to prefer a like charge 
against other men, because in their letters they 





make mention of their wives and children. To with France; but Sir Henry Bunbury does not 
Pope, whose whole life was but prolonged suf- | write in the —_ of the self-satisfied old soldier 


fering, his garden, his grotto, his quincunx, and | who can reco 


ect nothing but tremendous vic- 


his vines, were wife and children—everything. | tories, successful charges with tho bayonet, 
Only a twelvemonth before he died he thus | brilliant exploits of one to three, which form the 
wrote—“ I have lived much by myself of late, | staple of the gossipping reminiscences of most 


partly through ill health, and partly to amuse | veterans. 


myself with little improvements in my garden 
and house, to which possibly I shall (if I live) be 


much more confined ”’—yet so little thought had | blunders than masterly strokes. 


he “of his money” or money’s worth, that he 
was then dying and knew it, and knew that 
on his death garden and house and quincunxes 
and vines would all pass away to strangers. 

Next to this delight in his ‘* possessions,” 
says Johnson, Pope loved to commemorate ‘ the 
men of high rank with whom he was acquaint- 
ed.” Here, as before, the usual balancing of 
the sentence neutralizes the censure; for Pope, 
he adds, “never set genius to sale; he never 
flattered those he did not love, or praised those 
whom he did not esteem”—and he dedicated 
his great work, the ‘Iliad,’ not to a man of 
high rank, but to a literary fellow-labourer 
—to Congreve. So far indeed was Pope 
from seeking Lords for his acquaintance, 
that those he did know sought him; and those 
who sought him were amongst the most dis- 
tinguished and intellectual men of his age. Was 
he to refuse such associates—was he to refuse 
such testimony to his worth—such worshippers 
of his genius—because they were men of dis- 
tinguished rank and high position? To Pope, 
more than to any other man, literature is in- 
debted for its independent position :—he found 
it servile and base, and he made it free. We 
must not, in our conscious independence, forget 
what was its position when Pope first appeared 
—in the days of Dryden and dedications— Dry- 
den the man of high family, and Pope the little 
tradesman’s son,—contemporaries in one sense, 
yet separated to an immeasurable distance when 
judged by their literary position. Pope’s dedica- 
tions were to his personal friends,—for kindness 
and courtesies received, not for favours humbly 
sought and condescendingly given, — expres- 
sions of feeling to individuals, not to a class,— 
for against the class, it has been urged, he was 
somewhat eager and ostentatious in expressing 
his “‘scorn.” Pope loved the great in intellect 
before the greatin rank,—his bosom friends were 
Gay and Swift, and Arbuthnot and Bolingbroke, 
and other the master spirits of the age. He was 
never weary of service to such men when oppor- 
tunity offered, or in expression of his love and 
admiration at all times. While yet a boy he 
sought to gratify the cravings of his young 
ambition by a sight—a sight only—of John 
Dryden :—he thought it “a great satisfaction” 
at sixteen “to converse” with Wycherley. He 
loved those who were great in rank only in 
proportion to their genius and their worth ; and 
whatever Johnson may have said to the con- 
trary, Burlington, and Bolingbroke, and Cobham 
were more distinguished and distinguishable 
than the amiable Bathurst, whom Johnson 
admits to have been worthy the honour of the 
dedication ; in which he now lives. 

Here then are, doubtless, some of the “‘ many 
errors of previous biographers” which the 
labours of Messrs. Croker and Cunningham will 
correct. We may notice others next week. 





Narratives of some Passages in the Great War 
with France, from 1799 to 1810. By Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Henry Bunbury, K.C.B. Bentley. 

Wes have here two fragments of military me- 

moirs, interesting in themselves as materials 

for history; and peculiarly worth attention 
at the present moment. At first sight, the time 
may appear ill chosen to talk of our Great War 


| 





The tone of his narrative is rather 
critical than laudatory. He has, indeed, more 
disappointments to relate than triumphs, more 
With the 
exception of the first Egyptian campaign, which 
he only describes from hearsay, and the dashing 
affair of Maida, he tells of little that is creditable 
either to our arms or to our diplomacy. 

The failures, the defeats, the humiliations 
which we encountered on our land expeditions 
to Holland and the Mediterranean during the 
period treated of by Sir Henry Bunbury are 
already well known in their general features ; 
but they are here related in considerable detail, 
and accompanied by sagacious remarks. The 
tone of parts of these narratives sometimes sug- 
gests, it is true, that of an inferior officer carping 
at arrangements which he was not able from 
position to appreciate. Sir Henry has little 
respect, moreover, for established reputations. 
He delights rather in laying bare the weak- 
nesses of pretenders to genius, and even in 
depreciating genius itself. But he has much to 
say in the way of animadversion that was well 
deserved. He exposes ably the wretched, 
vacillating conduct of our Ministers during the 
greater portion of the war,—their careless adop- 
tion and reckless abandonment of plans,—their 
inattention to all matters of detail,—their neg- 
lect to supply transports for troops, which were, 
nevertheless, ordered to go to a particular des- 
tination,—the inefficient commissariat and med- 
ical arrangements. Although some of these 
charges may perhaps have to be repeated by 
commentators on the present War, we must 
admit that our administration has made marvel- 
lous progress within the space of half a century. 
The forces we have sent to distant shores do not 
strike rapidly and readily enough to satisfy our 
impatience,—their movements have not perhaps 
the alacrity which we have a right to expect; 
still they do move from point to point with a 
tolerable degree of regularity; and we have 
not as yet heard of any examples of the absurd 
orders and counter-orders which used to throw 
our old generals into despair. 

Matters have changed wonderfully since the 
time to which Sir Henry Bunbury refers. We 
were then engaged in endeavouring to reduce 
the power of France by the assistance of the 
armies of the insane Paul of Russia; and it is 
worth while to read of the manner in which our 
present enemies behaved on the occasion when 
they acted as our allies. The battle of Bergen 
was fought soon after our first landing in Hol- 
land to take up the position of the Zuype.— 

“ Before the day broke, our right column poured 
impetuously forth. It consisted of twelve battalions 
of Russians, followed by Manners’s brigade of En- 
glish Militia-men, and the 7th Light Dragoons, 
They were led by General D’Hermann, a brave and 
willing soldier, but possessing few of the higher qua- 
lities of a commander, Advancing along the road 
which runs at the foot of the sand-hills, the Russians 
pushed forward in one solid mass, overturning every- 
thing that stood in their way, storming the village of 
Schorel] and other posts without a halt, regardless of 
the great loss of men they suffered, nor paying atten- 
tion to the course taken by the enemies whom they 
dislodged. On, on, on to Bergen! In this reckless 
fashion, D’Hermann forced his way, in a surprisingly 
short time, to the enemy’s entrenchments, and the 
outskirts of the town; but the road behind him was 
strewed with his dead and wounded ; the rear of his 
Russians were straggling after plunder in the villages; 
and his column arrived at its main object, jaded and 
in sad confusion. Still on, on! the fearless mass 
burst into the midst of the French, and for a few 
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minutes they were masters of Bergen. If there had 
been a reserve, fresh and in good order, the battle 
was won. But there was nothing but the one mass 
of confused men. Such people were not to expect 
victory over the active and intelligent Frenchmen on 
their own ground. Besides the enemy’s reserve in 
Bergen itself, all those who had been driven before 
the Russians—all who had been pushed out of the 
villages, had thrown themselves into the sand-hills, 
and were now swarming above the right flank and 
rear of D’Hermann’s entangled column. Exposed 
to a tremendous fire crossing from every angle, the 
Russians were unable to do more; they fell into 
hopeless coniusion; Generals D’Hermann and Tchit- 
chagoff were made prisoners ; and the mass rolled 
back along the road by which they had advanced.” 


This was in 1799. Six years afterwards, Sir 
Henry Bunbury had again occasion to notice the 
demeanour of Russian troops.— 

“Those who served with us in Holland were 
exactly the stiff, hard, wooden machines which we 
have reason to figure to ourselves as the Russians of 
the seven years’ war. Their dress and equipments 
seemed to have remained unaltered; they waddled 
slowly forward to the tap-tap of their monotonous 
drums ; and if they were beaten they waddled slowly 
back again, without appearing in either case to feel 
a sense of danger, or of the expediency of takin, 
ultra tap-tap steps to better their condition. But 
must do their troops, in 1805, the justice to say that 
in appearance at least, and in movements at a review, 
they had made a surprising progress ; they were now 
well armed and equipped, and had very much the 
outward character of good German soldiers. They 
were regular and firm in their movements, but they 
were still slow ; and their regimental officers appeared 
to be very deficient in intelligence and activity. 
Even some of their Major-Generals were little better 
than semi-barbarians, ignorant, sensual, selfish, and 
perhaps venal. The Montenegrins whom they 
brought with them, for the eventual benefit of Italy, 
in case of an active campaign, were the wildest of 
the mountain clans of Albania. Their very gait told 
their tale: it was the noiseless creeping of a cat in 
search of prey: their long steps gave forth no sound; 
their eyes, though lighted by no passion, were in- 
cessantly moving, and marking all things before and 
behind and on every side. A sort of coarse shirt 
belted round their waist, with a capote of the skins 
of sheep or goats, formed their dress: and a long gun 
and a stout knife theirarms. They could have done 
little harm to the French, but they would have been 
deadly protectors to the Italians. In most respects 
I believe that the Russian infantry is now-a-days but 
little different from those who came to Naples in 
1805; and brave as the soldiers may be, I cannot 
regard their armies as very formidable out of their 
own country, or in a protracted campaign. Their 
hospitals and commissariat were and are deplorably 
bad: they are always in want of money, nor ever 
have they credit. Without the means of raising 
money, and without good hospitals and an effective 
commissariat, a great army cannot long keep the 
field.” 


The most detailed portion of this volume is 
that which has reference to the campaigns in 
Sicily and Calabria. Here the names of Sir 
John Moore and Sir Sidney Smith—so pleasing 
to an English ear—are often repeated ; but in 
the case of Sir Sidney we have observations 
that seem sharpened by something of which we 
are not let into the secret.— 


“The English Admiral, who had arrived with a 
small squadron to protect Sicily, was just the man 
that Queen Caroline desired for the furtherance of 
her designs. Sir Sidney Smith entered at once into 
her wild schemes of raising the Calabrese; and 
without the slightest communication with Sir John 
Stuart, our naval commander was invested with un- 
limited authority on the land (the southern provinces 
of Naples) as well as on the sea. Sir Sidney was an 
enthusiast, always panting for distinction ; restlessly 
active, but desultory in his views; extravagantly 
vain, daring, quicksighted, and fertile in those re- 
sources which befit a partizan leader; but he pos- 
sessed no great depth of judgment, nor any fixity of 
purpose, save that of persuading mankind, as he was 





fully persuaded himself, that Sidney Smith was the 
most brilliant of chevaliers.”’ 

To this is appended a note:— 

“ Let me not in exposing this brave man’s foibles 
omit to add that he was kind-tempered, generous, 
and as agreeable as a man can be supposed to be 
who is always talking of himself.” 

These specimens will suffice to give a fair 
idea of Sir Henry Bunbury’s work,—which 
will no doubt be read with interest, both by the 
civilian and the military man. The latter will 
find professional points and the political springs 
of war ably discussed; whilst the former, in 
search [rather of general information, will be 
sufficiently well rewarded. We have nowhere 
seen the operations related in this volume more 
clearly and pleasantly stated. 





A Letterto Robert Lowe, Esq., from John Bruce 
Norton, on the Condition and Requirements 
of the Madras Presidency. Richardson. 


Ir is no secret that Mr. Norton has embodied 
in this volume the ideas and wishes of a nume- 
rous party in Madras. We have already had 
similar representations from the same quarter, 
and shall probably have more, for the party in 
question is the most systematic, as well as the 
most active and earnest, in India. The ‘ Letter,’ 
therefore, is entitled to attention,—not from the 
Board of Control only, but from the public, be- 
cause it sets in array the opinions of a large 
and influential section of the Madras commu- 
nity. Itis a record of complaints and sugges- 
tions. The complaints are expressed with bitter- 
ness—the suggestions with dogmatism ; but both 
are founded upon testimony and experience of 
no slight value. Mr. Norton reiterates his 
charge against the English public, that it is 
ignorant and neglectful of Indian interests :— 
and we admit the truth of what he affirms; but, 
we must say, that his method of dealing with 
the subject is not calculated to enlarge its popu- 
larity. His evidence is, to a certain extent, 
conclusive; but it is confused, disjointed, and 
dull. The result, however, is very similar to 
that at which Col. Cotton arrived. The main 
obstacle to improvement in India is the want of 
communications between her interior and her 
ports. In consequence of this she is prevented 
from producing much more than enough for her 
own maintenance. The cost of transit now 
amounts to 15,000,000/. yearly, which is equal 
to three-fifths of the entire revenue, and exceeds, 
as ten to one, the cost necessary, with a sys- 


tematic scheme of road and water carriage.. 


Railways, on the English plan, cannot be car- 
ried out in time sufficient for the living genera- 
tion to witness their results; and as it is not 
speed, but cheapness, that is required, the rivers 
and backwaters intersecting the whole country 
should be rendered navigable—a work that 
could be accomplished quickly, cheaply, and 
effectually. Light lines of railway may be con- 
structed, and if we are content with a speed of 
200 miles a day, India may be fully supplied 
with such communications in five years. The 
capital thus laid out would be far more profit- 
able than that invested in expensive under- 
takings; the result would be immediate, and the 
developement of commerce and industry would 
naturally follow. 

In these particulars, it will be seen, the state- 
ment of Mr. Norton coincides with that of Col. 
Cotton. We wish we could have said that, in 
other respects, the ‘ Letter’ of the Civilian re- 
sembled the ‘ Report’ of the Military writer. 
Mr. Norton adopts the worst possible style, not 
only in his assaults upon the Anglo-Indian 
Government, but in his criticisms on contem- 

orary essays similar in purpose to his own. 

e is sarcastic, hostile, and inclined to the use of 





uncouth epithets. Nor is the rhetoric in which 
he indulges in better taste than the remarks 
upon official errors and amateur proposals. We 
expect to find, in a letter to a President of the 
Board of Control, a vocabulary of hard names:— 
Sudder-Courts, Ryotwarree, Thasildars, Circars, 
Talooks, Zillahs, Cormuns, and Jummabundys; 
but Mr. Norton discovers in his native tongue 
materials for phrases quite as enigmatical, and 
quite as little suited to a “ popular” account.— 
* All exoteric knowledge of the state of India 
must at present necessarily be sciolous.”— 
‘Existence in India is encrinitic, or, at the 
best, ostrecal.”” When a writer criticizes in this 
fashion, we half suspect the justice of his con- 
tempt for the “ small-talk” of Anglo-Indian 
society, which “ moves in a cycle of tittle-tattle, 
scandal, Mount-road dust, punkahs and mos- 
quitoes.”’ Certain we are that the lightest gos- 
samer of table-talk would be preferable to a 
treatise in the sciolous, ostrecal, or encrinitic 
style. It is a pity that Mr. Norton should have 
inflicted this injury upon his own work, for he 
has made a strong plea in favour of Madras, 
He has shown that it contrasts unfavourably 
with the other Presidencies, and that he knows 
the reason why. His ‘ Letter’ appears to be a 
little out of date; but the matter it contains 
ought to be studied, until the abuses and blun- 
ders it exposes are rectified. 





Germany, from 1760 to 1814; or, Sketches of 
German Life, from the Decay of the Empire 
to the Expulsion of the French. By Mrs. 
Austin. Longman & Co. 

Aut that Mrs. Austin writes on the subject of 
German life or German literature must be 
received with no common respect. She is known 
to have resided during many years and at dif- 
ferent periods in different parts of Germany. 
She has been largely conversant with its high 
personages, its men of letters, its artists, and 
its “folk.” She understands its language tho- 
roughly,—and in fulfilling the interpreter’s 
office has proved herself to be an artist 
where other translators are rough and awk- 
ward bunglers. She has an eye for traits 
that indicate character and illustrate manners. 
She has a mind that thinks thoughts which are 
serious, instructive, and for the most part in 
accordance with benevolent philosophies. Thus, 
being already familiar with the Essays, now 
collected from a leading Review, which form a 
large portion of this book,—recalling certain 
lighter sketches of scenery, of art, and of 
manners, which from time to time have been 
published in our own pages,—and referring still 
further back to original notes, prefaces, &c. by 
her which have enriched former collections of 
fragments on German subjects,—we have felt 
that Mrs. Austin might, if she so pleased it, 
“take up Germany” at the point where Ma- 
dame de Staé] left it, and do this without any 
risk of being shamed or proved unequal to her 
task. This hope is, apparently, not to be ful- 
filled. The present volume, like its author’s 
previous contributions to English opinion on 
things in Germany, is merely a collection of 
fragments, carefully polished and gracefully 
strung together. 

Two leading ideas are announced in Mrs. 
Austin’s modest and explanatory Preface,—one 
being the “utmost aversion ’’ to Napoleon, and, 
we presume, to Napoleonism. This is pretty 
stoutly held to throughout.—The other is an 
‘indestructible confidence in the future great- 
ness of Germany.” Yet hardly has the latter 
assurance been expressed than a e suc- 
ceeds too important in its qualification to be 
overlooked. 

“I know,” says Mrs. Austin, referring to the 
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events which resulted in the expulsion of the 
French,— 

“that it may be objected that the splendid display 
of patriotism herein exhibited Jed to a very incom- 
plete result, and that the remarkable constellation of 
men who had rescued their country were incapable 
of giving to it a government such as its heroic sacri- 
fices had deserved. There cannot be a more instruc- 
tive proof that courage and honesty, united to the 
highest intellectual power and culture, do not suffice 
to qualify men for political action. The Germans 
had been too long confined to the domain of specu- 
lation, which is beset by no obstacles, and cireum- 
scribed by no limits, to be fit for the combined action 
in which a man finds himself hedged in on every side 
by limitations, and compelled to innumerable conces- 
sions; and in which that object so mortifying to 
jraman pride, some qualified and possible good, is all 
that can be attained. Even now the Genial is too 
much the national idol; and a more dangerous pre- 
siding deity of statesmen can hardly be imagined. 
To its worshippers, perseverance in a definite course 
is ‘Starrheit’ (rigidity), and a concentration of the 
views on certain fixed and practicable objects, nar- 
rowness. The mixture of viol and feebleness, of 
‘boundless pretensions and pitiable short-comings, to 
which 1848 gave birth, showed but too clearly that 
the propensity to blind imitation, and the utter disdain 
of the Possible, which characterized Germany for- 
merly, were not yet extinct. Change of habits, espe- 
cially habits of thought, is a slow operation; but the 
manly spirits and high intelligences of Germany will 
assuredly in time devote themselves to the practical 
service of their Country, and secure to her a govern- 
ment worthy of men who freed themselves from a 
foreign yoke.” 

We could ask Mrs. Austin on what facts or 
phenomena the above consolatory “will as- 
suredly,” which amounts to positive prophecy, 
is founded ?—whether on the good faith of a race 
of Princes more public spirited and more liberal 
than those who were replaced on their thrones 
in 1814 ?—whether on the self-sacrificing prin- 
ciple and calm sense displayed by any company 
of modern statesmen and men of letters, over- 
topping the ministers, scholars and poets who 
belonged to Germany in the beginning of the 
century ?—whether on any growth in morals 
and culture among a people of many peoples, 
heaving with restlessness rather than with dis- 
tinct hope, throughout the land that lies betwixt 
Kiel and Trieste? But, were our authoress at 
hand with answer and example, the compari- 
sons to which they might give occasion would 
lead us into examining questions of history, 
race, the certainty or uncertainty of human 
progress, and like topics. For such examination 
such a:book affords no proportionate warrant. 

We have put forth the above remarks, in 
_ to explain Mrs. Austin’s disinclination to 

eal completely with any subject, and to ac- 
count for the partial impression which her writ- 
ings, however thoughtful and eloquent in style 
and rich in matter, may produce,—and shall 
now turn to this last and most interesting among 
them for the purpose of giving passages which 
are valuable or lively. 

The first portion of Mrs. Austin’s volume 
contains scraps and sketches, illustrating the 
manners and habits of domestic life in Germany 
at the close of last century, principally trans- 
lated from the Memoirs of Madame Johanna 
Schopenhauer, the Dantzig authoress, and 
Madame Caroline Pichler, the novelist of 
Vienna. With the daughter of the pleasant 
old Hanseatic Lady Mrs. Austin was personally 
acquainted. Mdlle. Schopenhauer is described 
as “ acute and original in conversation and ex- 
tensive in her acquirements,”—and she, pro- 
bably, communicated to her English friend 
traits and hints in corroboration of Madame 
Schopenhauer’s pictures, the spirit of which 
has guided Mrs. Austin’s hand and tinctured 
her criticisms. One anecdote, in a note accom- 
panying speculations on the change in modern 








relations betwixt master and servant, may be 
given to show how the old-world life, in a 
German town, worked itself out.— 


**Mdlle. Schopenhauer told me that she paid a 
visit to Danzig long after her mother had quitted it, 
and was attended while there by a Polish woman, 
who had formerly been in the service of her family. 
On her return from balls and parties she invariably 
found this woman, at whatever hour, standing in the 
open entrance to the house, with a lantern in her 
hand, ready to light her mistress up the stairs. It 
was in the depth of a most severe winter, and the 
cold in that northern latitude was hardly endurable. 
Malle. Schopenhauer expostulated with her, and 
desired that she would not persist in giving her such 
painful proofs of devotion. So far from being grate- 
ful for the consideration which prompted this com- 
mand, she looked hurt, and said, ‘I hope I don’t 
now want to be taught my duty. I might have 
fallen asleep upstairs. At any rate, you would have 
had to wait while I came down.’ Mdlle. Schopen- 
hauer said she was persuaded the devoted creature 
would have died there without the smallest idea of 
having been hardly treated.” 


We recommend the reader to study Mrs. 
Austin’s clever and graphic view of the life of 
the daughter of the Dantzig merchant — so 
monotonous—so cumbered by observances: for 
meals, toilettes, and every form and adjunct of 
provincial life were then elaborate—and no plea- 
sure was thought complete which did not include 
painful preparations.—The intellectual train- 
ing of the women of Germany—as illustrated by 
Madame Schopenhauer’s passion for heavy his- 
tory at an early age—with all the comparison 
and reminiscence called forth by it, give matter 
for other interesting pages. But does Mrs. 


Austin sufficiently admit, that the examples | 


abroad and at home with which she deals— 
and on the strength of which she seems to 
look back to the limited stores and restrained 
opportunities of the Past with loving and long- 
ing—were not so niach the rule as the excep- 
tion? Does she remember that she has here 
spoken of gifted, and original, and vigorous in- 
telligences, such as will get training of some 
sort—no matter what be their position —no 
matter what be their opportunities? Can she 
conjure up the real occupations, fancies, thoughts, 
and duties of the mediocre woman, in the days 
when intercourse was scanty and books were few, 
and pleasures were longed for as luxuries? We 


doubt this :—we doubt whether that utter stagna- | 


tion, and silliness, and formality, and drudgery, 
within the circle of which living hearts were 
compelled to beat and consciences to lie dead 
in former times, have ever been revealed to 
her in all their emptiness, whether in Germany 
or in England. It may be impossible for 
those who look towards the Past artistically 
wholly to represent to themselves the amount 
of suffering, injustice, and dark, uncharitable 
superstition which the words “duty” and 
“order”’ could comprehend; even among 
persons worthy or not naturally cruel.—But we 
must pass on, having pointed out how full of 
interest is the opening section of this volume. 
Its second division chiefly consists of a review 
of the memoirs of Ritter von Lang; curious and 
valuable as affording a picture of the German 
country gentleman’s life and training during 
the years before the French Revolution. The 
Ritter von Lang’s testimony is, however, pretty 
handsomely censured by Mrs. Austin, at the be- 
ginning of her examination, by her character of 
him as a “ derisor,” and her sweeping condem- 
nation of “all writers of that temper.’ Satire 
of times past, and of institutions ‘‘ gathered to 
their fathers,” when vented by one having ex- 
perience, may be unpalatable and inconvenient, 
—especially to those whose reverence is rather 
“a Aoating capital” than “a fixed sum”; and 
who thus confound what is picturesque with 


what is venerable. But setting aside the plea 
that it is the function of Satire expressly to 
deal with manners and usages, we submit that 
there are persons to whose thoughts and convic- 
tions it is the legitimate and honourable form 
of utterance,—and that a Catholic chronicler 
will no more universally decry this as ‘‘ hard” 
and ‘bitter’ (epithets how unlovely, how 
damaging, how easy to fling about!) than 
he will universally mistrust every expression 
of high-flown sentiment as insincere and 
theatrical. In the section devoted to Ritter 
von Lang’s anecdotes and confessions, Mrs. 
Austin herself is constrained to say that “it 
is not very surprising that our author con- 
ceived the greatest contempt for his employer,”’ 
—Ritter von Lang being at the period referred 
to secretary to a great diplomate, who knocked 
him up out of bed to criticize his caligraphy, and 
was affronted at his German style because it was 
too pure (too “learned”’ was his Excellency’s 
phrase) to be eligible in German diplomatic 
composition. From the diplomate’s establish- 
ment, Ritter von Lang passed to the household 
ofthe Prince of Oettingen- Wallerstein,—a miser- 
able creature,—whose “ fantastic tricks’? Mrs. 
Austin herself denounces ;—yet she is sure that 
they are not to be taken as types of princely 
manners in Germany before the “ dissolution 
of the Holy Roman Empire.” In pursuance of 
our line of comment, we quote a scene from the 
Congress of Rastadt, with Mrs. Austin’s gloss 
upon it.— 


“Such is the coarseness of Lang’s feelings, that 
he can make himself merry at what would have 





broken the heart of a man of any earnestness or ele- 
vation of soul. To complete the degrading picture, 
| he says :—* All this did not put an end to the inces- 
| sant whirl of amusement and profligacy. The French 
| theatre was a favourite resort; and the high and 

mighty German nobles sat to see themselves cari- 

catured and ridiculed, under the transparent disguise 

of the German porters and coachmen in Paris, as 

ces bétes Allemandes, and their political affairs, as 

des querelles Allemandes, &c. Thence they re- 

paired to the French coffee-house, where the dame 
du comptoir, with a characteristic mixture of inapti- 

tude and impertinence, could not recollect barbarous 
German names and titles, and called one gentleman 
UHabit rouge, another Grand nez, another le Loup, 
and so on. We have seen enough of the voluntary 
| prostration of the higher classes of Germany before 
French idols, to regard these insults as natural and 
merited. As an appropriate background to this de- 
gradation of the higher classes, we have the brutal- 
izing of the lower. Lang says—‘ Early in a morning 
| I was waked by the daily floggings, which the officers 
| of the Baden regiment on duty administered to their 
soldiers.’ One might think that what was passing 
would have made the want of a manly public opinion 


heart. But there are certain diseases of mental 
vision which are incurable. Lang was invited to 
dinner by old Count Metternich (father of the future 
Arch-Chancellor), and, to his surprise, was seated 
next him at table. A conversation soon began, which 
rendered these unlooked-for honours intelligible. 
* His Excellency lamented the unhappy divisions of 
Germany ; spoke of the wild force of public opinion, 
and of the necessity of combating, taming, and quiet- 
ing it, by the aid of the most honourable, intelligent 
and able minds that the whole country could furnish. 
“Such men,” he said, “must act in concert, and 
must be vigorously supported and well paid, and 
promoted by the Government.” In short, a very 
clear, intelligible hint was given, what a good recep- 
tion I should have, if I would desert to the Austrian 
camp. I replied briefly and drily,—‘ That the task 
his Excellency wished to confide to the good heads 
of Germany, appeared to me to labour under this 
insurmountable difficulty,—that the best heads were 
just those that had opinions of their own, and were 
attached to them, and would not be easily induced 
to manufacture goods to order. I a!so thought that 
public opinion, if founded on falsehood or illusion, 
could not endure ; if founded on truth, it would 





obvious to the bluntest capacity and the coldest * 
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eventually conquer.” This reply was received with 
evident coldness and displeasure ; and thus ended 
my invitations to dinner.’ It is extremely curious to 
find precisely the same notions still fondly and tena- 
ciously cherished, not only in Austria, but even in 
States where one would expect better things. The 
idea that governments hold opinions, as Aolus does 
the winds, in a bag, and can release as much or as 
little of them as they like— letting loose Boreas 
against the enemy, and reserving the mild whispers 
of Zephyrus for themselves—is one which it seems 
almost impossible for these potentates to relinquish.” 

We cannot see that the “coarseness” with 
which the reviewer stigmatizes Von Lang, is 
proved in the foregoing extract. If ‘ curious” is 
to be the epithet for governments when they 
tamper, and palter, and mystify, a milderadjective 
was claimed for the recorder of their misdoings. 
In his deeds—if we are to accept the foregoing 

aragraph as illustrating character—Ritter von 
ton was far less “‘ coarse,” in our acceptation 
of the word, than many a philosopher who has 
distinguished, bewailed, sentimentalized, suc- 
cumbed—and who has zot spoken out till he 
came to write his Memoirs.— Speaking, in 
a later page, of Ritter von Lang’s anecdotes 
‘“‘of high official persons,” in Bavaria, which 
seem (to take Mrs. Austin’s word) very like an 
illustrated catalogue of the Seven Deadly Sins 
and their seventy concomitants,—our authoress 
condemns the whole as so much ‘scandalous 
gossip ”’:—forgetting that which her knowledge 
of Germany had compelled her to say at an 
earlier page, namely, — 
“that, much and justly as the book is disliked by 
all people of good taste in Germany, for its sneering 
and cynical tone, we have not, after some inquiry, 
been able to learn that anybody has contradicted the 
facts it contains. Droysen calls it ‘a work more de- 
serving of credit than our national pride is willing to 
admit.’ ” 

Enough has been said to show that this book, 
however delightful, is not satisfactory :—dis- 
playing in its writer an unconscious strife betwixt 
a “leaning” and that extended knowledge which, 
in every combination, checkmates class-predi- 
lection. Enough, too, has been said to explain 
how an authoress—so nicely balancing between 
prerogative and enlightenment, betwixt “right 
divine”’ and the reverence offered by heart and 
intelligence—should choose as her heroine, above 
all other heroines, the ‘captivating’? Queen 
Louisa of Prussia. The following is written from 
the fullness of a woman’s affections.— 

“Tt would ill become us, living when and where 
we do, to deny that nature may now and then, in an 
hour of singular prodigality, endow a woman with all 
the qualities that become her sex, and superadd a 
rectitude of understanding, a steadiness of purpose, 
and firmness of principle that any man might envy. 

3. But we can never admit that such a woman is more 
~ than a happy accident. In a being so entirely and 
exquisitely woman as Louisa of Prussia, the affec- 
tions, the imagination, the passions will always be 
incomparably stronger than the judgment. ‘That all 
these affections, imaginations, passions, are pure, 
lofty, generous, and good, alters not the case. They 
will not fit her to be a counsellor; though they qua- 
lify her to be, what she was,—no less sublime in 
adversity, than lovely in the days of her brightest 
fortunes, The two or three letters printed in Coun- 
tess von Berg's little Memoir of her justify all that 
can be said of the elevation and beauty of her mind. 
We were fortunate enough to hear some particulars 
about the Queen from one who saw her in all the 
vicissitudes of her fortune ; and who thus described 
her behaviour in one of the most trying moments of 
her life. ‘Such,’ said this lady, ‘was the natural 
cheerfulness, the childlike and harmonious temper of 
the Queen’s mind, that, even in the midst of the 
calamities that broke her heart and shortened her 
life, she could not close her sweet spirit to gladden- 
ing influences. A drive through an agreeable country 
in a fine day, or some innocent social amusement, 
never failed for the moment to dissipate her sadness. 
I used to be almost displeased to see that she could 





enjoy anything, | for I could enjoy nothing; and what. 


were my sorrows to hers? One evening she was 
engaged in some little diversion with her ladies, when 
a courier from Tilsit was announced, with a letter 
from the King. She took the letter and opened it, 
where she stood. I shall never forget her appear- 
ance. She seemed to grow taller. “ A great sacrifice 
is required of me,” she said; “I trust I shall have 
strength to perform it. The King wishes me to go 
to Tilsit, and to see the Emperor.”’ * * Much has 
been written about this meeting at Tilsit; but we do 
not remember to have seen the following circum- 
stance, which we give on the same unquestionable 
authority. When the Queen entered, Napoleon 
looked at her, and the first words he spoke conveyed 
an ironical compliment on her dress. She received 
it with a gentle humility which embarrassed and, for 
the moment, disarmed him. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘I 
deserve your rebuke. Iam indeed too fond of these 
elegancies.’ All these indignities offered to the 
unfortunate Queen are however nothing, compared 
to that implied in the words Napoleon uttered to 
her sister, the Princess of Thurn and Taxis: ‘She 
had better have come alone!’ This requires no 
comment; and we should hesitate to believe it on 
any authority less unquestionable than that of Chan- 
cellor yon Miiller, to whom the Princess repeated it. 
In December, 1809, the King and Queen returned 
to Berlin. We have heard the rapture of that day 
spoken of by those who had shared init. * * * 
The Berliners—who are never thoroughly contented 
with anything, always must find fault, and want 
something more than is there—on this occasion 
seemed satisfied, and even delighted ; much as they 
had lost, much as they had to irritate and depress 
them. Nor was there anything in the least degree 
servile in their joy; it was the sentiment of men 
firmly attached to their royal house, but whom ca- 
lamity and change were silently educating for freer 
institutions. The common remark was, that misfor- 
tune had tempered the stiffness and austerity of the 
King, and given sedateness and dignity to the Queen. 
The King was on horseback. His countenance ex- 
pressed neither sorrow at his reverses, nor joy at the 
delight of his people ; but a profound emotion, and 
a seriousness which seemed compounded of joy and 
sorrow. The Queen was in a splendid carriage, the 
gift of the citizens of Berlin, surrounded by her 
children. Gracious and affectionate as were her 
salutations to her people, it was easy to see that the 
natural cheerfulness which had formerly won all 
hearts had disappeared. The fine spirits which were 
among the best of the rare gifts she received from 
nature, broke forth occasionally, like a sunbeam 
amidst clouds. It was also remarked how much 
their conjugal attachment had contributed to uphold 
both of them in the time of trial; and to give them 
faith in the permanency of institutions of which they 
formed a part, and which they saw in hope, per- 
petuated in the persons of their children. * * 

“ The Queen returned to her palace and her people 
—but she brought back a broken heart ; and not all 
the adoration of which she was now, more than ever, 
the object, though it excited her warmest joy and 
gratitude, could avert the fatal termination of her 
many sorrows. She had for some time had that 
strong yearning after the home of her childhood 
which is often excited by the dim presentiment of 
an eternal separation ; and in June, 1810, she was, 
though with difficulty, able to accomplish the journey 
to Strelitz; but hardly had she embraced her father, 
when she was seized with her last mortal illness. 





| 
| 








the sufferings of | Perthes, the Hamburgh book- 


seller, under the French domination of the 
Hanse Towns, and the steady devotion of his 
wife,—who encouraged him to real sacrifices, 
who shared his sufferings without a murmur: 
on who appears to have been unable to drape 

erself, or to sigh sighs, or to make postures as, 
a victim. We should have been glad to have 
given a sketch of this inspiriting and noble epi- 
sode, but it is not to be condensed without 
damage to Mrs. Austin, who has traced it in 
her best manner, because with her firmest 
hand. A reminiscence of a Saxon Lady, con- 
cerning the return of the French from Moscow, 
is more manageable :—this, too, will set forth 
our authoress in the most direct and least quali- 
fied of her convictions,—her settled abhorrence 
of Napoleon.— 


“Nothing so much contributed to lower the 
French people in the eyes of Germany as their blind 
and slavish submission to a man who poured out 
their blood like water; who saw unmoved the flower 
of his people swept off time after time, rather than 
relinquish one scheme of ambition or revenge, or one 
dream of intoxicated self-love. Ifthe attachment of 
Germans to the princely houses with which their 
own history and condition had for centuries been 
identified, was ‘canine,’ what, they said, was this? 
We have heard this sentiment expressed often; 
never with greater force and vivacity than by one: 
now no more, who in her early youth had witnessed 
the horrors of which beautiful Dresden was so often 
the scene. ‘My hatred to the French for what I 
saw them inflict,’ said she, ‘was nothing compared 
to my contempt for what I saw them endure. In 
1812 I had seen them pass our door on their way to 
Russia,—tens of thousands of gallant men, never 
to return; the magnificent regiments, seen like 2. 
pageant, once and never again; the Neapolitan 
guard, “ tall as trees”; Poniatowsky’s splendid Ulans, 
in theirgorgeouscrimson uniforms ; all gone, vanished; 
not a wreck marched back through the gates they 
had left full of confidence and daring. And he who 
had led them to destruction? The heart turns from 
the ignoble story. 
returned from Moscow drove to the door of the 
French minister, opposite the Kreuzkirche; the 
minister was in bed,—he rose, and the Emperor 
threw himself into the warm place his servant quitted.’ 
During the Congress of Erfurt, as our readers pro- 
bably remember, Napoleon had sent for Tata, 
Malle. Georges, and the whole troop of the Thédtre 
Francais. In August, 1813, while Napoleon had 
his head-quarters at Dresden, the same troop acted 
there. The first night of their performance, tickets 
were issued to all the officers above the rank of 
captain. The pit was one dense mass of brilliant 
colours, gold and silver embroidery, and all the 
gorgeous trappings of war ; the boxes were filled with 
Saxon and French ladies, glittering in diamonds, and 
gay with feathers and flowers. ‘At the moment,’ 
said the narrator, ‘when the carriages were setting 
down their gay burdens at the doors of the theatre; 
at the moment when Napoleon's own carriage, 
escorted by a guard of thirty lancers who concealed 
him from the eyes of the people, drove to the 
splendid scene; at that moment I saw another pro 
cession move over the bridge from the Neustadt, and 
meet the stream of imperial festivity. I saw a long 
train of peasant women crowding along on wheel- 


She died, after intense suffering, borne with the | barrows the wounded soldiers of the Old Guard. 
greatest patience and swéetness, on the 19th July. | Carts and horses had long ago been out of the 
The death of the Queen was one of the incidents | 


which accelerated the march of the great heroic tra- 
gedy that was now being played out on the world’s 
stage. The entrance of the funeral train which 
brought home that lovely body to its last resting- 
place, struck grief, rage, and resentment into all 
hearts. The gay and beautiful being whom they had 
admired and loved, was now invested in their eyes 
with the honours of martyrdom, and almost invoked 
as the tutelary saint who was to bless their arms and 
hallow their triumphs.” 


Nor less womanly nor less fine in appre- 
ciation of all that is brave and tender, are 
the passages at a later page, which describe 





question ; the fields were drained even of men ; and 
in this torturing way were these gallant veterans 
brought, shrieking with agony, to the hospital.’ She 
covered her face with her hand, shuddering, and 
added,‘ When I saw the bodies of shrieking, 
suffering men—men who suffered for him—crowded 
along the streets like the vilest carrion, by poor 
innocent countrywomen who were dragged from their 
homes and children and forced into so heart-sickening 
a service,—when I saw that, and afterwards entered 
the theatre, and heard the applause with which the 
Emperor was greeted ; when I continued to see that 
he was the object of the enthusiastic attachment of 
the very men whose lives he evidently reckoned at 
less than the least of his desires; when I saw that 


The sledge in which Napoleon 
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they had not sufficient moral dignity to resent, or 
even to feel, the insult offered to human nature in 
their persons,—a scorn of them took possession of 
my mind, which will never be effaced. Of the 
conduct of the French army to us Saxons, we had 
no reason to complain ; they were here as allies, and 
the strictest discipline was observed. While not a 
single inhabitant of Dresden was known to perish 
from starvation, two hundred French soldiers died of 
hunger in our streets. I myself saw two fight for a 
raw bone which they found in a dungheap;—but 
they attempted no violence against the natives. 
Typhus fever broke out in the hospitals, and we saw 
the naked bodies pitched out of the windows of a 
third story into the street, to be piled upon baggage- 
waggons, and taken out of the town to be buried. 
Some were said to be seen to move. I need not 
enumerate more horrors. You will now understand 
my feeling about the French.’” 

With the above, we must close our notice. 
While we cannot accept this volume as a piece 
of political or philosophical teaching, or as pos- 
sessing the self-consistency demanded from a 
piece of history,—as a collection of details judi- 
ciously gathered, and commented on by a lec- 
turer sm is always interesting, if not always 
self-consistent,—it can hardly be praised too 
highly. 





Dante’s Divine Comedy. Rendered into Eng- 
lish by Frederick Pollock, Esq. Chapman & 
Hall. 

Tue merits of this new translation of the 

‘Divine Comedy’ are, a studious adherence to 

the words of the text; and the elucidation by 

foot-notes of its difficulties and personal allu- 
sions:—to which may be added, as a circum- 
stance in its favour, the completeness of the 
work, as comprising all the three divisions of 

Dante’s poem. The index of names will be 

found useful for reference ;—the volume is well 

printed, and altogether handsomely got up,— 

with outline illustrations, drawn by Mr. G. 

Scharf; of which a number, borrowed from 

Flaxman, really deserve the name, throwing the 

light of a second genius on the creations of 

the first. Of the rest, mostly transcripts from 
ancient designs, drawings of coins or buildings, 
the figure of Dante from Raffaelle’s ‘ Parnasso,’ 

a sketch of the cast from his face after death, 

and diagrams of the Three Regions, as con- 

ceived by the poet, taken from Bahr and 

Kopisch, are all that can be said to add any- 

thing to the interest-or understanding of the 

text. 

Something beyond these merits, however, 
ds wanting to justify the praise of a satisfactory 
version of Dante’s imperishable poem. The 
skeleton of the piece is, indeed, exhibited in 
Mr. Pollock’s copy with more verbal fidelity, 
perhaps, than has hitherto been attained by any 
previous translator in verse: —but of the poetic 
substance of those living features on which its 
especial type of power and character is out- 
wardly impressed, the resemblance has not been 
adequately preserved. The choice of blank 
verse as the medium, no doubt, makes it easier 
for the interpreter to follow his author almost 
word by word :—but while this of itself, taking 
into account the essential difference of idiom 
between Italian and English, is not always the 
surest way of repeating even its naked sense, 
there is, on the other hand, a sacrifice of that 
peculiar mode of delivery to which not only the 
metrical tone of the original is harmonized, but 
something, also, of its very nature, as a whole, 
is inseparably attached. A study of the Italian 
text will have taught any one of quick per- 
ceptions how thoroughly the peculiar flow of 
the poem is adapted to its manner of narration ; 
and how far, too, it has determined the mould 
into which the poet’s conceptions have been 
cast; in short, that the instrument and the 





music,—the speaker and his voice,—are one. 
So it must be, indeed, with every true produc- 
tion of genius,—analogous as it is in action to 
the creative power in organic life, where no 
quality is accidental or insignificant, but each 
element is interpenetrated and correlated with 
the other,—and figure and substance, alike 
typical of the individual nature, receive and re- 
ciprocate the one vital principle that animates 
the whole. It may, therefore, be asserted that 
a genuine poem which cannot be reproduced 
without the loss of its native form, lies beyond 
the reach of adequate translation; since to 
present it in any other is to force it into pro- 
portions averse from the idea of the author, and 
at variance with the expression which he found 
most apt to his design. The version by Mr. 
Cayley [see Athen. No. 1245], in which the 
literal sense of the ‘Divine Comedy’ has been 
remarkably well preserved in the metre of the 
original, has proved that Dante’s work is not in 
this unattainable position,—but may be trans- 
ferred to our language without detriment to the 
body of the poem, in the very dress in which 
the poet chose that it should appear. 

But even if English blank verse, with its dis- 
similar effects of sound and measure, pauses and 
cadence, be admitted as any equivalent for the 
terza rima of the Italian, it must be said that 
in Mr. Pollock’s hands the former is not con- 
summately applied; so that while the poem is 
exhibited in a manner not its own, this specimen 
of the manner itself is far from being the best 
possible of its kind. Either Mr. Pollock’s com- 
mand of language is limited, or his poetic sense 
is not fully alive to the variations of which blank 
verse is capable, or to the modulation it re- 
quires: his ear is certainly defective. Nor are 
his choice and collocation of words of the best: 
the prevailing effect of his lines, indeed, even 
where there are no faults in their rhythmical 
structure, is rather heavy,—while they are too 
often such as no latitude of metrical licence can 
admit to be verse at all. Instances like the fol- 
lowing, which occur in every part of the volume, 
will sufficiently justify this description.— 


And towards the morning turning our poop. (Inf. p. 144.) 
But brought me not here that for which I died. (Ib. p. 160.! 
With his arm, which as hard appeared to be. (Ib. p. 166.) 
Thou shalt hear, and judge if he has wronged me. (Ib. p. 181.) 
For the cause thou assignest, lies from hence. (Purg. p. 216.) 
And I saw from on high come and descend. (Ib. p. 237.) 

Of my life, and yet never would have been. (Ib. p. 268.) 
Our affection closes not the gates. (Par. p. 396.) 

With that spouse who their every vow accepts. (Ib. p. 398.) 
For that Living Justice which inspires me. (Ib. p. 414.) 


The translator having cast off the burden of 
rhyme, can claim no excuse on the score of 
difficulty for such violations of rhythm: nor are 
they to be imputed to the rule of closely follow- 
ing the text,—even were this principle admis- 
sible to the extent of suffering a version, pro- 
fessedly metrical, to sink below the level of 
smooth prose. The sense in these cases of false 
prosody might easily have been rendered ver- 
batim within the ordinary measure of blank 
verse. It can only be necessary for the informa- 
tion of those who do not read Dante in the 
original, to observe that there is no authority 
for such defective lines in his example. His 
verse—although at times it seems to labour 
under the weight and compression of his 
thoughts, and here and there to endure some 
violence from the exactions of rhyme—is never 
totally wanting in just proportions. Its prevail- 
ing movement is grave indeed, but thoroughly 
musical ; and in tender or joyful passages which 
—as one of his critics has well said—spring up 
amid the sterner features of his work, like flowers 
from the clefts of a granite rock, his melody 
is exquisite. When he is painfully harsh it is 
never from negligence, but in places where, 





either of set purpose or forced by the subject, 
his tone changes, quivering under some terrible 
image or stirred by fierce indignation,—and the 
golden chords jar for a moment under the sweep 
of his agitated hand. 


On the whole, it cannot be said that the 
‘Divine Comedy’ as a poem is here perfectly 
rendered into English. To reproduce it, in- 
deed, with entire success, the translator must 
himself be endowed with a full measure of 
poetic genius, and with a mastery in the use 
of his own language which even genius itself 
can only acquire by assiduous practice. To 
some deficiency, in both these respects, the flat- 
ness of Mr. Pollock’s translation would seem to 
be attributable. His work bears evidence of 
industry and care,—the literal sense of his 
author he thoroughly understands, and has 
conscientiously set down. But the spirit,—the 
colouring,—the peculiar stern or solemn beauties 
of the work,—he either has not felt, or is un- 
able to convey to the reader. This is not merely 
apparent in a general distance of manner be- 
tween his copy and its original,—it is indicated 
by the system on which his version has been 
attempted—in the reliance on the method of 
verbal instead of virtual translation, that can 
rarely give a true image where it is the medium 
between two differently formed languages, and 
in many cases either obscures or distorts the 
very features which it is most desirable to 
reflect. Ifa strictly literal rendering of the 
poem be really the most effectual means of 
transferring it from the foreign idiom to our 
own, it is clear that any metrical process what- 
ever is objectionable; and the process of close 
word-for-word interpretation in plain prose,-— 
which Dr. Carlyle has adopted in his version of 
the ‘Inferno,’—is the only perfect application 
of the principle. On the other hand, a trans- 
lation in verse, in which musical and metrical 
conditions, as well as complexion and spirit, are 
made subordinate to mere textual accuracy,— 
visibly partakes of the disadvantages common 
to all half-measures. It lies between two oppo- 
site systems; and neither attains to the absolute 
mechanical precision of the one, nor is capable 
of the freedom and feeling of the other. 


This opinion of Mr. Pollock’s method, and of 
certain imperfections in its use, having been 
expressed with the plainness due where the 
subject is no less than Dante,—one of the triad 
of the Immortals,—we shall not resort to the 
volume for evidence in aggravation ; but rather 
select passages in which the translator appears 
to advantage. Such is the prophecy of Dante's 
ancestor, Cacciaguida (‘ Paradise,’ Canto xvii.) 
A few unfortunate lines are noted in italics. — 


But in clear words and in determinate 
Language, made answer that Paternal Love, 
Enveloped and displayed by its own smile. 

“ Events contingent, which beyond the volume 
Of your material state do not extend, 

Are all depicted to the Eternal sight. 

Yet here necessity obtains no place, 

More than within the eye where mirrored is 
A ship, when it is carried down a stream, 
From thence, in manner as fall on the ear 
Sweet harmony from organs, comes within 
My sight the time that is approaching thee. 
From Athens as Hippolytus went forth 

From his perfidious and fierce stepmother, 
From Florence so must thou departure take; 
This is resolved, and is already planned ; 
And soon will this be done,—for which they long, 
Where Christ is every day to market brought. 
Blame will be given to the injured side 

By common fame, as usual; but revenge 
Will be the witness of the truth it brings. 
Thou must abandon everything beloved 
Most dearly ; and this will the arrow be, 

From exile’s bow that will the first be shot. 
Thou must have proof how bitter 't is to taste 
The bread of others, and how hard the way 
When going up and down by others’ stairs : 
And what will press upon thy shoulders most, 
Will be the false and disunited band 

With whom into this valley thou must fall ; 
Who all ungrateful, mad and furious, i 
Against thee will become; but in short time 
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They, and not thou, will have a wounded brow. 
Of their stupidity, its own results 
Will be the proof, and for them ’t will be well 
That thou hast made a party of thyself.” 

* * * 


Then he went on: ‘‘ My son, this is the gloss 
Of what was told to thee; behold the snares 
Which behind few years lie in wait for thee. 
Yet envy not thy fellow citizens ;— 
Knowing, thy term of life will be prolonged 
Beyond the vengeance of their pertidies.” 


The translator has done his best with the 
beautiful simile with which Canto xxiii. of the 
‘ Paradise’ opens.— 


Like to a bird, in the loved foliage 

Couched by the nest of her sweet progeny 
Throughout the night that hides the things of earth, 
Who for the sight of their desired regards, 

And for the quest of food for their repast, 

Wherein hard labours sweet to her become, 

On the open spray anticipates the time, 

And with an ardent gaze awaits the sun, 

Earnestly looking for the birth of day, 

So stood the Lady mine.” * * 


Part of the interview with Sordello in Pur- 
gatory (Canto vi.), which leads to one of the 
oet’s sternest passages of irony, runs well in 
fr. Pollock’s version.— 


“ But see, a Spirit yonder, who, withdrawn 

Alone and solitary, towards us looks: 

He will instruct us in the shortest way.” 

To him we made approach ;: O Lombard Soul, 

How lofty and disdainful didst thou stand, 

How grave and noble in thy moving eyes !— 

Silence he broke not with a single word, 

But let us come to him, and only looked 

As does a lion couching in repose. 

Virgil drew nearer to him, and besought 

That he would indicate the best ascent : 

And he to his request no answer gave, 

But of our native place and of our life 

Made question; and my well-loved guide began: 

** Mantua ’’—when that soul, before so rapt, 

Towards him sprung from whence he first had stood, 

Saying: ‘‘ O, Mantuan, I am Sordello, 

One of thy country ;” and the two embraced. 

Ah, Italy! enslaved, the inn of woe, 

Ship without pilot in a mighty storm, 

Mistress of no lands, bui a very bordel ! 

This generous spirit was impatient thus 

To — caresses on his countryman : 

And yet in thee remain riot without war 

Thy living men; and one the other tears, 

Of those whom circles the same moat and wall 
* * * x 

My Florence! well indeed mayst thou be pleased 

With this digression :—thee it touches not; 

Thanks to thy people, and the pains they take. 

Many at heart have justice, but shoot slow, 

For to the bow they take not unadvised ;— 

Thy people have it always in their mouths. 

Many refuse the burdens of the state ; 

But eagerly thy populace responds 

Without a call, and cries: ‘** I undertake.” 

Rejoice indeed : for thou hast good cause why: 

For thou art rich, and thou hast peace and wisdom; 

Whether I speak the truth, the fact reveals. 

Athens and L , that ordained 

Their ancient laws, and were so civilized, 

To living well made but a small advance 

Compared with thee, that weavest such thin web 

Of policy, that unto mid November 

That lasts not, which was in October spun, 

How often, within time of memory, 

Laws, institutions, coins, and offices, 

Hast thou changed, and renewed thy citizens ? 

And if thou thinkest well, and seest the truth, 

Thyself to a sick woman thou wilt liken, 

Who cannot find repose upon her down, 

But by her tossing seeks to ease her pain. 





Mr. Pollock's notes may generally be com- 
mended. He trips once or twice, indeed, as, 
for instance, when he confounds the two Frede- 
ricks (I. and II.) in the note (p. 285), and soon 
afterwards (p. 296) gives an explanation in 
another that might have called his attention to 
the previous error. But such cases are not 
many; his annotations are succinct, altogether 
explanatory, and not more frequent than the 
text absolutely requires,—a greater latitude in 
illustration, indeed, would have been welcome. 
The volume is enriched by an extract of the 
celebrated passage from Villani’s Chronicles, 
containing that notice of Dante which is so 
interesting as the record of a writer who was 
a contemporary as well as a countryman of the 
immortal Florentine. 





Selections, Grave and Gay, from Writings, 
published and unpublished, by Thomas De 
Quincey. Miscellanies: chiefly Narrative. 
Edinburgh, Hogg; London, Groombridge 
& Sons. 

ABSOLUTE novelty, we believe, there is none in 
the present volume. The half-dozen papers 
of which it is composed have all been published 
before. Nor is there anything amongst them of 
peculiar merit. The ‘ Spanish Military Nun’ 
is romance out-romanced. The ‘ Last Days of 
Kant’ contains some interesting particulars in 
reference to the ordinary daily life of the great 
philosopher; but is over minute in its painful 
details of his slow advance towards the last 
scene of all — “sans teeth, sans eyes, sans 
taste, sans everything.” ‘Joan of Arc’ pre- 
sents valuable comments upon Michelet. Of the 
rest, there is little to be said. Mr. De Quincey 
writes freshly, freely, and often vigorously. He 
carries his readers along with him whatever may 
be his passing mood. But he occasionally 
abuses his power; and in the present volume 
there are frequent examples of showy, frothy 
words piled upon one another in reckless pro- 
fusion, but signifying in the mass much less 
than we care to indicate. The most solemn 
theme, and even the loftiest flight of Mr. De 
Quincey’s eloquence, cannot always exclude a 
favourite joke; nor can any subject —in cer- 
tain moods of his mind—prevent our being 
favoured with expressions which savour of that 
excess of familiarity which borders upon vul- 
garity. Advantage should have been taken of 
the opportunity of revision to prune these little 
redundancies. 

The following memorandum respecting changes 
in the dinner-hour exemplify at once Mr. De 
Quincey’s pleasant chit-chat style—a style in 
which a very little information goes a very long 
way towards pleasing the reader—and his care- 
lessness.— 

“In Henry VII.'s time the Court dined at eleven 
in the forenoon. But even that hour was considered 
so shockingly late in the French Court, that 
Louis XII. actually had his grey hairs brought down 
with sorrow to the grave, by changing his regular 
hour of half-past nine for eleven, in gallantry to his 
young English bride. He fell a victim to late hours 
in the forenoon. In Cromwell’s time they dined at 
one P.M. One century and a half had carried them 
on by two hours. Doubtless, old cooks and scullions 
wondered what the world would come to next. Our 
French neighbours were in the same predicament, 
But they far surpassed us in veneration for the meal. 
They actually dated from it. Dinner constituted 
the great era of the day. L’aprés diner is almost the 
sole date which you find in Cardinal de Retz’s 
memoirs of the Fronde. Dinner was their Hegira 
—<inner was their line in traversing the ocean of 
day: they crossed the equator when they dined. 
Our English Revolution came next; it made some 
little difference, I have heard people say, in Church 
and State; I dare say it did, like enough, but its 
great effects were perceived at dinner. People now 
dined at two. So dined Addison for his last thirty 
years; so, through his entire life, dined Pope, whose 
birth was coeval with the Revolution. Precisely as 
the Rebellion of 1745 arose, did people (but observe, 
very great people) advance to four p.m. Philoso- 
phers, who watch the ‘semina rerum,’ and the first 
symptoms of change, had perceived this alteration 
singing in the upper air like a coming storm some 
little time before. About the year 1740, Pope com- 
plains of Lady Suffolk’s dining so late as four. 
Young people may bear those things, he observed ; 
but as to himself, now turned of fifty, if such doings 
went on, if Lady Suffolk would adopt such strange 
hours, he must really absent himself from Marble 
Hill. Lady Suffolk had a right to please herself; 
he himself loved her. But if she would persist, all 
which remained for a decayed poet was respectfully 
to cut his stick, and retire. Whether Pope ever put 


up with four o’clock dinners again, I have vainly 





sought to fathom. Some things advance continuously, 





like a flood or a fire, which always make an end of 
A, eat and digest it, before they go on to B. Other 
things advance per saltwm—they do not silently 
cancer their way onwards, but lie as still as a snake 
after they have made some notable conquest, then, 
when unobserved, they make themselves up ‘for 
mischief,’ and take a flying bound onwards. Thus 
advanced Dinner, and by these fits got into the ter. 
ritory of evening. And ever as it made a motion 
onwards, it found the nation more civilized (else the 
change could not have been effected ), and co-operated 
in raising them to a still higher civilization. The 
next relay on that line of road, the next repeating 
frigate, is Cowper in his poem on ‘Conversation,’ 
He speaks of four o’clock as still the elegant hour 
for dinner—the hour for the dautiores and the lepidi 
homines. Now this might be written about 1780, or 
a little earlier; perhaps, therefore, just one genera 
tion after Pope’s Lady Suffolk. But then Cowper 
was living amongst the rural gentry, not in high life; 
yet, again, Cowper was nearly connected by blood 
with the eminent Whig house of Cowper, and ac- 
knowledged asa kinsman. About twenty-five years 
after this, we may take Oxford as a good exponent 
of the national advance. As a magnificent body of 
‘foundations,’ endowed by kings, nursed by queens, 
and resorted to by the flower of the national youth, 
Oxford ought to be elegant and even splendid in 
her habits. Yet, on the other hand, as a grave seat 
of learning, and feeling the weight of her position in 
the commonwealth, she is slow to move: she is inert 
as she should be, having the functions of resistance 
assigned to her against the popular instinct (surely 
active enough) of movement. Now, in Oxford, about 
1804-5, there was a general move in the dinner hour, 
Those colleges who dined at three, of which there 
were still several, now began to dine at four: those 
who had dined at four, now translated their hour te 
five. These continued good general hours till about 
Waterloo. After that era, six, which had been 
somewhat of a gala hour, was promoted to the fixed 
station of dinner-time in ordinary ; and there perhaps 
it will rest through centuries. For a more festal 
dinner, seven, eight, nine, ten, have all been in requi- 
sition since then; but I am not aware of any man’s 


habitually dining later than ten P.m., except in that _ 


classical case recorded by Mr. Joseph Miller, of an 
Irishman who must have dined much later than ten, 
because his servant protested, when others were en 
forcing the dignity of their masters by the lateness of 
their dinner hours, that Aés master invariably dined 
‘ to-morrow.’” 


The decayed poet might have been allowed 
to retire without going through the ceremony 
of cutting his stick. A little explanation might 
have been afforded as to what is meant by 
silently cancering one’s way onwards. Joe 
Miller might have been permitted to rest in 
that grave-yard in Portugal Street, which Lord 
Palmerston tells us he has not the power to 
protect from desecration. 


The following glance at the superstitions of 
the ocean and the desert is in better taste and 
spirit.— 

“In this world there are two mighty forms of 
perfect solitude—the ocean and the desert: the wil- 
derness of the barren sands, and the wilderness of 
the barren waters. Both are the parents of inevitable 
superstitions—of terrors, solemn, ineradicable, eternal. 
Sailors and the children of the desert are alike over- 
run with spiritual hauntings, from accidents of peril 
essentially connected with those modes of life, and 
from the eternal spectacle of the infinite. Voices 
seem to blend with the raving of the sea, which will 
for ever impress the feeling of beings more than 
human: and every chamber of the great wilderness 
which, with little interruption, stretches from the Eu- 
phrates to the western shores of Africa, has its own 
peculiar terrors both as to sights and sounds. In the 
wilderness of Zin, between Palestine and the Red 
Sea, a section of the desert well known in these days 
to our own countrymen, bells are heard daily pealing 
for matins or for vespers, from some phantom convent 
that no search of Christian or of Bedouin Arab has 
ever been able to discover. These bells have sounded 
since the Crusades. Other sounds, trumpets, the 
Alala of armies, &c., are heard in other regions of 
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the desert. Forms, also, are seen of more people 
than have any right to be walking in human paths: 
sometimes forms of avowed terror ; sometimes, which 
js a case of far more danger, appearances that mimic 
the shapes of men, and even of friends or com- 
rades. This is a case much dwelt on by the old 
travellers, and which throws a gloom over the 
spirits of all Bedouins, and of every cafila or 
caravan. We all know what a sensation of loneli- 
ness or ‘eeriness’ (to use an expressive term of 
the ballad poetry) arises to any small party as- 
sembling in a single room of a vast desolate mansion : 
how the timid among them fancy continually 
that they hear some remote door opening, or 
trace the sound of suppressed footsteps from 
some distant staircase. Such is the feeling in the 
desert, even in the midst of the caravan. The 
mighty solitude is seen: the dread silence is antici- 
pated which will succeed to this brief transit of men, 
camels, and horses. Awe prevails even in the midst 
of society; but, if the traveller should loiter behind 
from fatigue, or be so imprudent as to ramble aside 
—should he, from any cause, once lose sight of his 
party, it is held that his chance is small of recovering 
their traces. And why? Not chiefly from the want 
of footmarks, where the wind effaces all impressions 
in half an hour, or of eyemarks, where all is one 
blank ocean of sand, but much more from the sounds 
or the visual appearances which are supposed to be- 
set and to seduce all insulated wanderers. Every- 
body knows the superstitions of the ancients about 
the Nympholeptoi, those who had seen Pan and the 
nymphs. But far more awful are the existing super- 
stitions, throughout Asia and Africa, as to the perils 
of those who are phantom-haunted in the wilderness. 
The old Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, states them 
well: he speaks, indeed, of the Eastern or Tartar 
deserts; the steppes which stretch from European 
Russia to the footsteps of the Chinese throne; but 
exactly the same creed prevails amongst the Arabs, 
from Bagdad to Suez and Cairo—from Rosetta to 
Tunis—Tunis to Timbuctoo or Mequinez. ‘If, 
during the daytime,’ says he, ‘any person should 
remain behind until the caravan is no longer in sight, 
he hears himself unexpectedly called to by name, 
and in a voice with which he is familiar. Not 
doubting that the voice proceeds from some of his 
comrades, the unhappy man is beguiled from the 
right direction; and soon finding himself utterly con- 
founded as to the path, he roams about in distraction 
until he perishes miserably. If, on the other hand, 
this perilous separation of himself from the caravan 
should happen at night, he is sure to hear the uproar 
of a great cavalcade a mile or two to the right or left 
of the true track. He is thus seduced on one side : 
and at break of day finds himself far removed from 
man, Nay, even at noonday, it is well known that 
grave and respectable men, to all appearance, will 
come up to a particular traveller, will bear the look 
of a friend, and will gradually lure him, by earnest 
conversation, to a distance from the caravan; after 
which the sounds of men and camels will be heard 
continually at all points but the true one; whilst an 
insensible turning, by the tenth of an inch at each 
separate step, from the true direction will very soon 
suffice to set the traveller's face to the opposite point 
of the compass from that which his safety requires, 
and which his fancy represents to him as his real 
direction. Marvellous, indeed, and almost passing 
belief, are the stories reported of these desert 
phantoms, which are said at times to fill the air 
with choral music from all kinds of instruments, 
from drums, and the clash of arms: so that often- 
times a whole caravan are obliged to close up their 
open ranks, and to proceed in a compact line of 
march,’”” 


Hence it was, according to Warton, that 
Milton derived his— 


—calling shapes and beckoning shadows dire, 
And aery tongues that syllable men’s names, 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses. 





MINOR MINSTRELS. 

A Batch of War Ballads. By Martin F. 
Tupper. (Bosworth.)—Mr. Tupper’s lyre is 
always ready. If he has not the talent he has 
the readiness of an improvisatore, who will give 
you off-hand a poem as long as the ‘ Inferno’ 





on any subject, from Love to Electricity. Our 
astonishment at the promptitude of Mr. Tup- 
per’s prolific muse is, however, considerably 
abated when we open his hundredth volume of 
rhymes. If Mr. Tupper is indeed the “sweet 
psalmist of Bloomsbury,” it does not say much 
for our poetical taste. There is a potency of 
the commonplace about these ballads we have 
seldom seen equalled,—a harmony delightful to 
the ear of musical beadledom,—a Valentine 
rhythm that is provokingly wearisome. Take 
one stanza—in this case one is better than a 
dozen.— 

And what if they fight? can it matter to us 

That Russ worry Turk, and Turk worry Russ? 

That two fierce fanatics manage at length 

To weaken each other's barbarian strength, 

And Sultan and Czar, from their pinnacles hurl’d, 

Both bleed in the dust for the gain of the world? 

Can it matter to us? what need that we fight 

For Muscovite insult, or Mussulman right, 

For Mahomet’s Turkey, presuming on Fate, 

Or Petersburg tyranny, founded in hate ? 


The Prince and the People: a Poem. In 
Two Cantos. By Mrs. Yorick Smythies. (Skef- 
fington.)—These verses were intended as a poe- 
tical defence of Prince Albert against a popular 
outcry, which unluckily subsided before the poem 
could be published. It describes how the Prince 
smiles and how he bows,—reminds us of his 
‘ stately beauty” and of his fair cheek, pale with 
emotion,—compares him to Aristides, and dwells 
much upon his “ princely calm.” The opening 
outburst is so worthy of Tilburina that we cannot 
resist quoting it, with all its lavish notes of ad- 
miration.— 

What angry tumults burst upon the ear! 

What coward lies are whispered far and near! 

What sudden change !—what traitor-work is this? 

For loyal vivas ! hark, the coward hiss! 

The Janus glance—the nod, the shrug, the hint! 

(Oh, souls of falsehood! and oh, hearts of flint !) 

Your Prince defenceless as a woman stands, 

While envy blackens! and while malice brands! 

See! Royal martyr, see!—oh! shame! oh! sorrow! 

To-day the shrine, the pillory to-morrow ?.... 

First to thy statue do they bow the knee! 

Then, burn thy Royal self in effigy!!! 

The Songs and Small Poems of the Holy 
Scriptures ; also, the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 
New and literal translations from the Hebrew 
text of Vander Hooght, 1705. (Hatchard.)— 
It is an interesting attempt, and one that has 
been often made, to throw our English prose 
into metrical lines, so as to preserve the real 
character of Asiatic poetry. The following 
version of one of the prophecies of Balaam 
shows how much more wild and impetuous the 
words flow when thrown into this form :— 

And he uttered his oracle, and said,— 

“ From Aram led me Balak king of Moab, 

From the mountains of the East,— 
* Come, curse for me Jacob! 
* And come, execrate Israel!’ 
How curse, whom God cursed not? 
And how abhor, whom Jehovah abhorred not ? 
For from the head of the rocks I see him, 
And from the heights behold him. 
Lo! the people shall dwell alone, 
And with the nations shall not be reckoned. 
Who can count the dust of Jacob ? 
And the number of the quarter of Israel? 
My soul would die the death of the upright, 
And my end would be like his!” 

Nebraska: a Poem, Personal and Political. 
(Boston, Jewett & Co.)—This poem is so full of 
local allusions to “caucuses,” and ‘“‘ Hampshire 
grit,” &c., that we can really only make out 
that it is written by a strong anti-Slavery advo- 
cate of the spasmodic school of poetry, and 
an admirer of Uncle Tom. ‘The lines are alter- 
nately powerful and vulgar, but have still a 
tone of impetuous sincerity and strong party 
feeling, uncontrolled by much taste or courtesy. 
The following song is rough, but nervous:— 

With heart of fire and joints of steel, 

With sighing valve and groaning wheel, 
With startling scream and sweeping stroke, 
With showers of sparks and clouds of smoke, 
The iron steed the train is bringing ; 

So look out while the bell is ringing! 





A sheet of fire illumes the track 

When Night reigns in her tent of black ; 

And so the ay of reform 

Sweeps on through cloud, and sun, and storm. 
Tis Freedom's song the mass are singing ; 

So look out while the bell is ringing! 


The slave will doff his yoke and chain ; 

The drunkard will not drink again ; 

The soldier flings his sword away; 

We see the dawn of that glad day; 

Good news the harnessed lightning’s bringing; 
So look out while the bell is ringing! 

A Poem and a Pamphlet. (Chapman & 
Hall.) —The author writes a poem to the ‘ Me- 
mory of Wellington’ in order the better to 
aim a diatribe at Lord Aberdeen, whom he re- 
minds of the fate of Strafford, and ends with a 
lament over the decadence of England. 


Glimpses of the Unseen. By A.L.O.E. (Edin- 
burgh, Gall & Inglis.) —A pleasingly-written 
volume of religious verses, but with no claims 
to poetic insight. The first poem, ‘The White 
Shroud,’ is founded on the Highland superstition 
that those who were endowed with the gift of 
second-sight beheld a shroud wrapped round 
the bodies of those who were soon to die. The 
higher it rose the nearer was their death. The 
authoress fancies herself in a ball-room on New 
Year’s Eve, and predicts the death of the officer, 
the belle, the student, &c., and exhibits much 
womanly tenderness of feeling, but no vigour 
or originality. Her best thought is the follow- ° 
ing simile:— 

Affliction to a pious mind, 

Is like the rude tempestuous wind 
Which sweeps th’ Eolian harp, and there 
Wakes but the melody of prayer! 

The Sceptre of Tara; or, the Two Queens. 
A Poem. (Dublin, Milliken.) —The author 
shows by some twelve long cantos that he is a 
fair master of the monotonous grandeur of our 
old heroic measure. The scene is laid in Ire- 
land, in those early days when rent was paid 
and taxes were not,—before landlords took to 
wearing ball-proof waistcoats, or kept their 
coffins. ready made under their sideboards,— 
before St. Peter had turned out the Chaldean 
Bel, and when each bog had its own indepen- 
dent monarch, who enjoyed all the delights of 
royalty, not excepting the ague. Every nation, 
like every individual, has a Paradise from 
which he has been driven by the angel Ex- 
perience. The past'is this Paradise. The 
desert that onl the pilgrim’s feet to-day 
will grow into a blooming Eden in the mirage 
of the memory of to-morrow. The greater 
the misery of the present the more fondly do 
we look back to this beautiful distance, for- 
getting that the ground we now water with our 
tears will be itself the horizon of the future. 
The Greeks had their golden age when Saturn 
reigned upon earth, the Romans in the fabulous 
equality of the First Consuls, the Troubadours in 
the pleasant days of Charlemagne and the Peers 
of France,—so Ireland now shuts its eyes on 
roofless cabin and crowded sea-shore, and 
churchyards billowy with the graves of the 
famished, and bethinks herself of kings clad in 
wolf-skins and wearing gold collars round their 
necks and golden bossed sandals on their feet, 
and of halls where the harpers harp and the 
mead mantles in the horn, and all was happi- 
ness in a land without middlemen and without 
agitators. The following lines will convey a 
good impression of the author’s fluency. His 
plot is too long even to condense.— 


In vain !—I cannot shape it, nor can frame 

The word, Oh Holy One! to praise thy name; 

My daring hand had snatched the pen to write, 

But thought shrank humbled from the blaze of light : 
What art thou ?—who can fathom ?—who believe ?— 
What lip express thee ? or what heart conceive — 
What thought is his, that tracks, from star to star, 
Thy goings forth, illimitably far ! 4 

What time thy voice the deep re-echoes o'er, 

And startles space in its remotest shore ; 

When, bursting into being, some new world 

Rolls at thy word, in orb obedient, hurled ? 
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What is thy shape ?—where is thy dwelling-place, 
O’erlooking all the amplitudes of space? 

Where wert thou long ago ?—or how employed 
While yet the mighty deep was all a void ? 

Ere yet creating worlds thou didst commence, 

Or the first seraph started into sense. 


Helen: a Poem. In Three Parts. (Mar- 
shall.)\—A short tale of village seduction, but 
with little to red its monotony and want of 
originality. Of course, we are as usual informed 
in the Preface that it has been the mere amuse- 
ment of a few leisure hours. ‘Your easy 
writing is hard reading,” said Moore,—and 
our author has yet to discover that what has 
been an amusement to him may be labour to 
the reader. A poem written correctly as this is, 
is not improved by a plentiful sprinkling of con- 
ventional phrases. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Six Gervase Grey. By Mrs. Gordon. 3 vols, 
(Newby.)—This is equivalent to “three single no- 
vels rolled into one.” Its chiefintent seems to be to 
set forth the great advantages that would ensue to 
Scotland, if gentlemen of wealth and ability would 
dedicate themselves to the service of the Anglo- 
Catholic Church. This ‘‘ phase of faith” is illus- 
trated by all the good heroes and heroines in the 
book; whilst the Low Church party is depicted in 
the most unpleasing and unbecoming light possible. 
On these points, every writer has a right to exer- 
cise “solely sovereign sway and masterdom” 
within the compass of his own book ; but we pro- 
test, in the name of English literature in general, 
against any one talking of the ‘dreary Calvinism 
of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’”” We should as soon expect 
to be told of the ‘ effectual calling” of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ or the “‘ Baxterian tendency” of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’ It is the quality of genius to be 
Catholic, and to swallow up all sectarian epithets 
which cannot be used towards it without a breach 
of the reverence which is its due. For the rest, 
‘ Sir Gervase Grey’ is a clever novel, and amusing 
to read. It is too diffuse, and concerns the lives 
and fortunes of too many people ; to say nothing 
of numerous episodes concerning individuals dead 
and gone. It is impossible to give an outline of 
the story, or to keep the characters distinct ; for 
amidst the beauties, and virtues, and romantic 
incidents belonging to the Greys, the Claverings, 
the Monros and others, the reader feels as much 
bewildered as if he had been turned loose upon the 
“* Milky Way.” The descriptions, both of scenery 
and sentiment—the dress, decorations, and per- 
sonal charms of the heroines—the furniture of 
their drawing-rooms—and the white foreheads of 
the heroes—are sadly too much in the sumptuous 
style of the chroniclers of fashion. It is, however, 
as we said, an amusing book; and told in a steady- 
going, old-fashioned style, which does not defraud 
the reader of details. 

Tilbury Nogo; or, Passages in the Life of an 
Unsuccessful Man. By the Author of ‘Digby 
Grand.’ 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.)—We have 
met with this ‘ unsuccessful man” before, not in 
the columns of the Sporting Magazine, where the 
tale of his disasters was originally published in 
fragments, but in novels by Hook and Hood, 
and sketches by Poole, Peake, and other writers 
of their “‘ period,”—which displayed how sorrowful 
“sport” could be to those in whom ambition was 
greater than discretion,—how vanity could deceive 
itself in the arrangement of its love matters,—and 
how a large fortune could be “ diffused ”—not to 
speak of so vulgar a thing as waste—by its pos- 
sessor, without being of much use or enjoyment to 
him. Geniality and feebleness in one, however, 
have rarely, if ever, ridden a wilder steeple-chase 
than under the costume of Mr. Tilbury Nogo; and 
we believe that, without any undue constraint 
of language, this chronicle of his misadventures 
might be called a tale of truth, for the profit of 
youth,—supposing, that is, that Youth ever pro- 
fited on being shown by Middle Age the falls, 
sprains, bruises, and fractures to which the man is 
liable who mounts on horses rather because it is 
the fashion to ride, than because he has equestrian 


blood in his veins and equestrian hands to his 
body. 








Cyclopedia of Biography: embracing a Series of 
Original Memoirs of the most distingwished Men of 
all Times. Edited by E. Rich. (Griffin & Co.)— 
In this book we have a capital idea, very imper- 
fectly and incompletely realized. The idea was, 
to engage the services of a number of writers, 
specially acquainted with departments of bio- 
graphy, to write the lives of illustrious men—so 
as to obtain, as the result, a picture of the several 
personages full of colour, movement and variety, 
as well as an exact representation of dates, facts 
and minor details, The idea was a good one,— 
but the literary scheme, of which it was a part, 
did in no way correspond with it in magnitude or 
importance. How was it possible to obtain light, 
life and colour in a set of biographies so condensed ? 
There are, probably, nine or ten thousand names 
on less than nine hundred pages. Some of the 
lives are written out at greater length than others, 
as is only just; but in no case is there space enough 
to paint even miniatures of the men. The rest 
dwindles into lists of names—the use of which we 
do not clearly see. If the favour of the public 
should enable the proprietors to extend their 
scheme, so as to give shorter lists and longer lives 
of their “distinguished men,” the work might take 
its place on the library-shelf as one of our really 
useful books of reference. 

The National Debt, and How to Pay it; or, the 
Financial Condition of the Nation Considered : with 
Remarks on its Hopes, Fears, and Prospects. 
(Longman & Co.)—The writer of this volume 
exerts the privilege of speculative thinkers in dis- 
regarding or treating lightly the practical diffi- 
culties which beset any state operation, however 
small, that has a novel character. He proposes 
that England having incurred certain debts, should 
pay them off with the property she possesses. Ac- 
cording to him, the question is, whether we are 
entitled to retain our property and not pay our 
debts. This is ingenious; but the proposal is too 
vast to justify us in discussing it, even were it 
within our province. 

Healthy Homes, and How to make them. By 
W. Bardwell, Architect. (Dean & Son.)—If there 
be not soon a great improvement made in our sani- 
tary regulations, both public and private, it will 
assuredly not be the fault of those who have power 
to wield the pen. More has been written on this 
subject of late than on almost any other connected 
with social progress; but the result obtained has 
not been commensurate with the efforts employed. 
However, something has been done worth doing, 
considering the difficulty that exists in moving the 
public to guard against dangers which seem to them 
rather general than particular in their operation. 
Every man has some pet preservative of health, 
which he uses almost in secret, and with great 
assiduity ; but few can bring themselves to believe 
that disease may come from underground, from 
the next door, or the next street. Such books as 
this of Mr. Bardwell’s, therefore, are necessary, 
and will be necessary for some time. All his sug- 
gestions may not be wise or practical; but he 
has carefully studied his subject, and may be read 
with advantage both by architects and those gene- 
rally interested in improvements by which health 
may be secured and life prolonged. 

The Australian Emigrant: a Rambling Story, 
containing as much Fact as Fiction. By G. H. 
Haydon. (Hall & Co.)—Mr. Haydon’s style is 
rather diluted. He has few of the qualities neces- 
sary in the writer of romance, —especially no 
power of dialogue. His bushmen pick their words 
wonderfully. ‘‘ My feet are hardened,” says one; 
“T fear me, if it were not that Nature is a good 
shoemaker, whose soles improve the more we wear 
them, I should be sadly at a loss.” In this gentle- 
maaly way most of the characters express them- 
selves, so that the reader's belief is not earned. 
There is some interest, however, in the story. 

God's Inage in Ebony is a title that may have 
been chosen in a reverent spirit, but it appears to 
us to be in the worst possible taste. It professes to 
demonstrate the mental powers of the Negro race. 
—No. VI. of the Library of Biblical Literature 
contains The Deluge : its Extent and its Memorials, 
(beautifully illustrated, )—the last two words being 
very rashly inserted as part of the title.—The 


titles of the following will express their contents : 
—Evangelization in Ireland in 1853; being a Brief 
Narrative of the Mission of One Hundred Members 
of the Gospel, conducted chiefly in the open Air.— 
Jesus tempted in the Wilderness: three Discourses, 
by Adolphe Monod.—A Letter to the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the United Church of England and 
Ireland on the Order for Morning Prayer, by the 
Rev. John W. Lester.—The Observance of the 
Sanitary Laws, divinely appointed in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, sufficient to ward off Prevent- 
able Diseases from Christians as well as Israelites ; 
a Sermon, oe by the Rev. C. Richson, with 
Notes by Dr. Sutherland.—TZhe Religious Spirit 
that befits this Crisis, (second edition,) by J. H. 
Thom.—Cyclopedia of Sacred Poetical Quotations, 
edited by H. G. Adams.—Religious versus Positive 
Philosophy ; or, the Fitness and Reality of the Fast : 
a Sermon, preached by the Rev. H. W. Kemp, 
B.A.—Sleep and Dreaming: a Lecture, by John 
Popham, delivered before the Cork Young Men’s 
Association.— Faith in the Work of the Teacher, by 
Henry Morely, Esq. F.R.S. : Address delivered to 
the Metropolitan Association of Church School- 
masters.—The Great Wine Press, popularly called 
Armageddon ; being an Intellectual Butt of Opin- 
tons ;—and The Sunday at Home, Part I. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


THREE months ago we had the satisfaction of 
announcing that the Society of Arts proposed to 


add one more to its many claims on public gra- 
titude, by originating a special Exhibition of the 





various means and appliances employed in carrying 
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on elemen education in the United Kingdom, 
some of our ges colonies, thg leading countries 
of Europe, and the United tes of America. 
What was then little more than a happy idea, is 
now an accomplished fact. Through the zealous 
co-operation of our Government with those of other 
nations—some of which displayed quite an unex- 
pected degree of interest in the project, —the praise- 
worthy exertions of the several educational Socie- 
ties in this country, and the enlightened activity 
of private persons whose business it is to prepare 
the material means of education, a very respect- 
able collection has been got together and arranged 
in a manner convenient for inspection, 

We have spoken of the idea of the Exhibition 
as a happy one, and such it will be found to be on 
a moment’s consideration. It is one of the natural 
offshoots of the Great Exhibition of 1851,—that 
fruitful germ which has already been so produc- 
tive of good, and is destined to contribute much 
more largely to the world’s happiness. All the 
arguments that were urged in support of that 
grand display may with perfect justice be alleged 
on this occasion. What the Exhibition of 1851 
did for the interests of Commerce, Manufacture 
and Art, the present Exhibition is equally calcu- 
lated to accomplish for the great cause of Educa- 
tion, which yields to none in important bearing 
upon the national welfare. If it was desirable to 
compare notes with our neighbours—to see how 
we stood with them in point of industrial skill, to 
mark the departments in which they excel us, 
to ascertain the causes of their superiority, and to 
borrow hints from them—it must be no less so in 
the present case, if Education be a matter in which 
the country is interested. The best managed of 
our schools are not yet so far advanced towards 
perfection as to be incapable of deriving benefit 
from the plans pursued and the materials employed 
in others. All have something to learn,—and there 
is no better method of gaining this needful know- 
ledge than such an interchange of ideas as this 
Exhibition affords. 

But there are special circumstances in connexion 
with elementary education in this country which 
render an Educational Exhibition highly desirable. 
Scarcely any subject has given rise to so many 
and such violent disputes— disputes not merely 
about principles and plans, but about matters of 
fact. e Educational Census lately published will 
unquestionably do much good in putting an end 
to the random guessing, daring assertion, furious 
contradiction, and hopeless uncertainty that have 
hitherto prevailed on those points which have re- 
lation to the extent of elementary education among 
us. But if we wish to know the quality of this 
education, and the mode in which it is carried 
on, we must either be content to take the reports 
of others second-hand, or personally inspect the 
various chief establishments, or avoid this incon- 
venience by visiting an Exhibition such as that 
which is now open at St. Martin’s Hall. If we 
are really behind our neighbours, not merely as 
some confidently assert in the provision we make 
for the education of the people, but also in our 
mode of teaching those whom we profess to in- 
struct, by all means let it at once be seen and 
known, that we may be stimulated to immediate 
improvement. The Educational Exhibition will 
do more to show us our true position than all the 
Reports that have been put forth on the subject. 
We there see at a glance the relative merits of the 
various Societies and nations represented. It is 
highly desirable that, if our educational operations 
are less extensive than the necessities of the country 

mand, we should in some measure make up the 
deficiency of quantity by an improvement in the 
quality; and there is no more likely means’ of 
accomplishing this than that of stirring up a spirit 
of rivalry by a public display. 

We now pro to give some account of the 
contents of the Exhibition. And here we deem 
it necessary to state, that at the time of our visit 
many articles—particularly from abroad—had not 

mn received. Hence the middle of the great 
hall, which is devoted to foreign and colonial pro- 
ductions, presented rather a bare appearance, 
With this slight deduction, the general aspect of 
the room was very animated and agreeable,—the 





various objects being arranged in an effective as 
well as convenient manner, The front of the or- 
chestra is occupied by the Department of Science 
and Art, which exhibits numerous copies for out- 
line drawing, architectural and mechanical,draw- 
ing, shaded drawing, coloured examples, aif® mis- 
cellaneous solid forms, These, with the specimens 
of the five orders of architecture, statues, busts, 
masks, friezes, pilasters, &c., exhibited by Signor 
Bunciani, and placed near the wall on each side of 
the orchestra, at once attract the visitor's atten- 
tion as he enters the hall from the main staircase ; 
and a closer inspection seems to heighten his esti- 
mate of their value. The end of the room oppo- 
site the orchestra is well filled with various objects 
exhibited by the Committee of Council. Along 
the sides, under the galleries, are the compart- 





ments allotted to the leading educational Societies ; | 


in the middle are four tables, on which, as we have 
already intimated, are exhibited the articles from 
abroad ; and the galleries are devoted to philo- 
sophical instruments, apparatus, &c. The room 
appropriated to books,—of which there is a numer- 
ous collection supplied by all the leading educa- 
tional booksellers,—is over the great hall. One of 


trating natural philosophy, geometry, natural 
history, astronomy — movable letters — reading 
stands—sheet-lessons for infant schools—and four 
cases containing specimens of needlework, &c. 
executed by girls in the schools of this Society. 
On the whole, this institution seems to bear the 
palm among its fellows for excellence of educational 
means, In success of results the Congregational 
Board of Education takes a high place, if we may 
judge from the beautiful specimens of tive 
and mechanical drawing executed by its students; 
but we presume these students are inmates of the 
Homerton College, who are preparing to go out as: 
teachers, and consequently are beyond the ordinary 
school age. Among the books exhibited by this 
body we were sorry to observe several controversial 
publications, which, however calculated to further 
its peculiar tenets, are certainly ill suited for pur- 
poses of education. We turn with satisfaction to 
the specimens of workmanship executed by pupils 
in Ragged Schools. They consist of mats, cebets, 


| shoes, and other articles made by boys, and art toys 


| 
| 


the most interesting features of the Exhibition is | 


to be seen in the Library, which contains the 
‘‘ results of the schools,” or articles made by the 
young people in those establishments, and speci- 
mens of work done there. All over the walls, in 
the passages, on the landings as you go up the 
stairs, and round the galleries, maps and diagrams 
are hung, and at the foot of the stairs some ex- 
cellent models of school fittings, desks and seats 
are exhibited. 

It will be seen from this general outline of the 
plan upon which the Exhibition is arranged, that 
every available portion of the building has been 
turned to the best account. When we come to 
examine separately the contributions of the various 
exhibitors, our attention is naturally first directed 
to the three beautiful cabinets in the centre of the 
great hall, exhibited by the Prince of Wales. One 
is the cabinet of specimens illustrative of cotton 
manufacture, presented to his Royal Highness, in 
1851, by Messrs. Hibbert, Platt & Sons, and show- 
ing all the various stages through which the cotton 
passes, from its natural state on the plant to its 
finished manufactured forms, The other two con- 


tain very choice specimens of fishes, crustacea,- 


marine plants and vegetable productions used in 
commerce, such as seeds, roots, fibres, &c. Near 
these is an excellent model of a group of school 
buildings suitable for a large rural village, with 
drawings of the plans, elevations and sections of 
the buildings, contributed by Earl Granville. One 
of the most prominent groups under the north 
gallery is that of the National Society, which 
includes copy-books, school clocks, globes, station- 
ery, drawing and colouring materials, diagrams, 
prints, maps, hydrostatical and pneumatical appa- 
ratus, Attwood’s machine for illustrating the laws 





in the shape of dolls’ bedsteads and house furni- 
ture made by girls,—all of which deserve great 
praise. We have only time to mention that the 
cabinets of objects, moral prints, boxes of form 
and colour, models of schools, and specimens of 
cotton, silk, linen, iron, copper, tin, and lead in 
their natural and manufactured states, which the 
Home and Colonial School Society exhibit, are 
well worth a careful inspection. 

Among the contributions from abroad, those: 
from Norway make decidedly the best show. 
They consist of drawings, plans, and models of 
school buildings, apparatus for teaching natural 
philosophy, stuffed quadrupeds, insects, fishes, and 
reptiles, maps, and specimens of exercises in 
writing, composition, mathematics, and the modern 
languages. America is largely represented in 
books, maps, and specimens of work done by 
pupils. The East India Company exhibits a very 
interesting collection of articles, — comprising, 
among other things, specimens of pottery made at 
the Madras School of Arts and Industry, cordage 
made of plantain and agave fibre, with various 
models, &c. We may call attention to the very 
beautiful specimens of Nature-printing exhibited 
by Messrs. Bradbury & Evans in the south gallery. 

In conclusion, we must bestow a word of com- 
mendation upon the careful way in which the 
Catalogue is prepared, and the excellent manage- 
ment which pervades every department. All who 
are engaged or interested in education ought to 
make a point of visiting this instructive Exhibition. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Naples, June. 
Ir is scarcely necessary to remind the reader 
that the Royal Museum at Naples receives all the 





| objects which are from time to time discovered in 


of falling bodies, the geometrical solids, a machine | 
| statues ; and the Bronze Room displays, perhaps, 
| the finest and most extensive collection in the 


for illustrating centrifugal force, sets of the me- 
chanical powers, sectional models of steam-engines, 


&e. Near these are the contributions of the asylums | 


for the blind, the deaf and dumb, and idiots, which 
consist of embossed books for the blind and nume- 
rous articles worked by these unfortunate classes. 
The fancy articles, needlework, knitting, crochet, 
&c.; hair-work in bracelets, brooches, &c.; mats, 
baskets, shoes and slippers, exhibited by the Schools 
for the Indigent Blind, are really wonderful speci- 
mens of what the blind may be taught to accom- 
plisk. Scarcely less astonishing are the drawings, 
mats, shoes and slippers, exhibited as the work- 
manship of the unhappy creatures for whom a home 
has been provided in the Asylum for Idiots. 

On the opposite or south side of the hall the 
British and Foreign School Society is very cre- 
ditably represented. The articles it exhibits com- 
prise a good model of the Borough Road School— 
a model of Jerusalem and the surrounding country 
—a raised map of Great Britain and Ireland—cases 
of objects to illustrate the lesson-books—models of 
the pump, diving bell, and inclined plane—a sec- 
tional model of a steam-engine, prepared by a 
British school teacher—plans, maps, globes, draw- 
ing materials, diagrams, and apparatus for illus- 





Pompeii. The lower portion of the building is 
devoted to mural frescoes, bronzes, and marble 


world. Of late years it has not received many 
additions, for bronze sculpture is not indeed very 
frequently found ; within the last few weeks, how- 
ever, a very important contribution has been made 
to this room, as the Apollo recently discovered at 
Pompeii has been placed amongst the other bronzes. 
The statue may now be seen to the greatest advan- 
tage. The figure, which is of the size of life, be- 
longs to the Roman period of Art. The repose is 
admirable, and the listening expression of the face 
very happy. It is not, however, an idealized form, 
but it is rather Portrait Art. The directors of the 
Museum are gradually awakening, I am glad to 
think, to greater activity. Ona late visit, I ob- 
served workmen carrying about large terra-cotta 
architectural ornaments ; and on inquiry I ascer- 
tained that the closed rooms, which were used as 
the general depository, had been opened, and that 
their rich contents were then and there being dis- 
tributed amongst the various departments of the 
Museum. Considerable additions had been made 
to the Gem Room, amongst which the most curious, 
perhaps, was a glass with a magnifying power— 
the first example of anything like a microseope, I 
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believe, having been found in Pompeii. The size 
of it is about that of a twopenny piece. The dis- 
covery of it is involved in mystery, and gives 
rise to much discussion, for hitherto it has been 
doubted whether the ancients knew anything more 
of magnifying power than that which is recorded 
by Seneca, of a glass globe filled with water. Even 
in the Middle Ages, if known at all, it was not 
much employed, and the Dutch claim the invention 
of the microscope in 1621. Yet, without such an 
instrument, how, it may be asked, did the Greeks 
cut those fine gems which now require a glass to 
read their details and legends? This is not, how- 
ever, the place to argue such a point,—and I must 
confine myself to facts. The glass in question was 
found in the Stabian Street at Pompeii, and is of 
the simplest construction of the magnifying glass, 
having flat and convex surfaces. The edge is cut as 
if it had been placed in a frame, and the colour, 
as is that of all the glass found in Pompeii, is green. 
The surface is now so oxydized as to prevent any 
one from seeing through it ; but from its form it 
must of necessity have possessed a magnifying 
ower. The Academy of Naples will very shortly 
make their report on this and other objects now 
for the first time presented to the public. In 
the same room I was shown some curious speci- 
mens of worm silk, only recently brought to light: 
they are remarkably perfect, and from their ap- 

arance must have been dyed crimson; now, 

owever, they are of a red chocolate colour. The 
texture of the silk is thick, and probably it was 
woven for male garments,—the toga, for instance. 
In a glass case are a great number of gold rings 
and gems waiting to be distributed, as well as some 
lumps of colour, which promise much interest. 
They are those used by the Romans in the fresco 
painting so extensively practised both on the 
inside and the outside of their houses in Pompeii. 
An analysis of those colours might assist us in 
ascertaining why the paintings of two thousand 
years ago look so fresh at the present day. 

The most recent discoveries in the “ contorni” 
of Naples have been at Pompeii, a bath-house very 
near the Stabian Gate; a part only of the building 
has been cleared,—probably the Tepidarium: The 
roof has ornaments in relief; it is coloured, and 
does not display by any means a good period of 
Art. At Pcestum some very important Greek 
tombs have been discovered, illuminated with 
frescoes. The Government has sent officers to 
report on the same, and make copies of the draw- 
ings on the walls. The subjects of these drawings 
are heroic, The Royal Societies are reporting on 
these and many other interesting subjects; but 
everything is done here slowly, very slowly, as if 
intended for the next generation. The amount of 
antiquarian matter which the last two years have 
brought to light in this neighbourhood is immense; 
and yet if one remembers the historical interest of 
the sites explored, one cannot be surprised. With 
such sources of wealth, the Museums of Italy ought 
to be much richer than they are ; but in our day, 
royal patronage in this part of the world is directed 
rather to the arts of war than to those of peace. 

A Catalogue has again appeared, edited by Cav. 
Aloe, of the pictures belonging to the gallery of 
his late Royal Highness the Prince of Salerno. 
The day of sale is not yet fixed, and we are only 
told that they are on “ public sale.” H. W. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE last flower-show of the season—our fair 
readers will be glad to be reminded by a word— 
is held to-day at Chiswick. Should the weather, 
with its usual loyalty to the Queen, prove bright, 
the floral charm at Chiswick, not to speak of the 
music, the country air, the green sward—par- 
ed green this year—will, doubtless, be very 
grea 

Literary news from New York is not very en- 
couraging. The question of authors’ rights has 
been there mixed up with questions of trade and 
tariffs, —and will for the present time, at least, have 
to share the fate of the new American tariff. The 
bill, embodying Government ideas on the subject, 
had been referred to a Committee of Ways and 
Means. After much consideration, this Committee 





has reported in favour of certain modifications. 
These modifications the Cabinet opposes, conse- 
quently there is little hope that they will be 
carried. The craft, then, that so far as literary 
interesjs are concerned, bears ‘‘ Cesar and his 
fortunes” is the bill of President Pierce’s ministry. 
Against this bill we enter protest. Instead of 
lessening the disabilities of the English author, it 
increases them. The abstract justice of the case 
requires a full acknowledgment of the right of 
intellectual proprietorship. England has granted 
to Americans rights which America refuses to 
Englishmen. She is ready to extend and secure 
these rights. In the end, America must become 
just :—that, however, is a question of time. For 
the present moment, without waiving the shadow 
of our right, we are content to negotiate on a nar- 
rower basis. We ask, at least, not to be put ina 
worse position than we stood in before. Were 
there no law in the case, it would be bad enough. 
The pirates would steal our brains, reprint our 
books, and undersell us in that vast literary market; 
but we should not be excluded by a high tariff from 
all competition with the wrong-doers. Right could 
take its chance against wrong,—and, doubtless, in 
America there are many honourable men who would 
prefer the author's to the pirate’s copy. But the 
duty wallsusout. Beforethe English author can sell 
his book in New York, against the pirate, he must 
pay all extra costs of production here, freight and 
ten per cent. duty. Were this duty taken off, or 
lessened, it would be something in diminution of 
the pirate’s advantages. We fear it will not. The 
Committee of Ways and Means propose to reduce 
this duty to five per cent. Pierce’s Cabinet, on 
the contrary, propose to increase it to fifteen per 
cent. in the case of all books either reprinted in 
America or in course of reprinting—instead of ten 
per cent. as at present—and to make it five per 
cent. on books not worth reprinting. We confess 
a difficulty in seeing the beauty of this last con- 
cession to English authors. If the pirates find 
that a book is not worth stealing, the author is 
allowed to import it at a small duty :—if it be 
worth stealing, as every good book is, the pirates 
are protected in their appropriation of the par- 
ticular book against the competition of its author, 
by a duty of fifteen per cent. As a rebuke to the 
reprinters, and as a small concessior .9 justice, we 
wish the amended draft of the Committee may 
pass into law:—but we ought to add, that our 
informants of the country give us little hope that 
such will be the case. 

The Members of the Archeological Institute 
have been busy at Cambridge. They met on Wed- 
nesday ; Prince Albert was present and heard 
Prof. Willis’s lecture. The later days of the week 
have been given to pleasant excursions and learned 
gossip on old sites and sayings. 

The idea of a grant of 500/. to the Geographical 
Society is now a fact. On Monday the House of 
Commons voted this sum for the first year,—and 
we are glad that an annual vote is to be taken for 
the money, as the purpose and condition of the 
grant—the better arrangement and disposition of 
the Society’s maps and charts, so as to admit of 
free and ready reference to these treasures by the 
general public—will be kept in mind. We under- 
stand that the Society has taken, or is about to 
take, apartments in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Whitehall. This would be central. 

Mr. Patmore writes in reference to the doubt 
expressed by us last week how far his Memorials 
are now printed for the first time ——‘‘ You state 
that ‘ portions of them [the ‘ Memorials’] are fami- 
liar to us—the chapters, for instance, on Hazlitt and 
Charles Lamb ;—hence we conceive that those 
passages which are strange to us may also have 
been published in some periodical beyond our 
reach or recollection.’-—In reply, I beg to state 
that of the twenty-six chapters comprising the 
Memorials of Hazlitt, only the first eight have 
appeared elsewhere—in Douglas Jerrold’s (extinct) 
Magazine ;—and that of the nine other Memorials, 
no portion has appeared elsewhere, except about two- 
thirds of the brief sketch of Lady Blessington (in 
Bentley's Miscellany) ; and about the same pro- 
portion of that of Charles Lamb (in the Court 
Magazine): these portions forming together only 





about one-half of a single volume out of the three 
of which the work @onsists. With reference to the 
‘late history’ which you ask for of the Charles 
Lamb autograph drama, I willingly supply an 
inadvertent omission, by stating that it came to me 
with the Sheridan autographs. How it got into 
Sheridan’s hands, and came to be treated by him 
as his own property, I have explained, so far as I 
am able, at pp. 306-7, vol. 1, in passages which 
you seem to have overlooked. My sole reason for 
not referring in my Preface to the previous appear- 
ance of a small portion of the ‘Memorials’ was, 
that the fact is more than once recognized in the 
body of the work. 
Tam, &c. P. G. PaTMorE.” 

—We very willingly give Mr. Patmore the benefit 
of his explanation. Nevertheless, seeing that he 
admits in detail all that we had expressed very 
generally in the way of doubt, we do not clearly 
see how our words can be deemed “ injurious to 
the character and interests of the work.” 

From Paris we learn that M. C. Bernard has 
been elected a Member of the Academy, Depart- 
ment of Medicine, in the room of M. Roux. 

Our Neapolitan Correspondent says :—‘‘ The 
most interesting and wonderful bit of gossip which 
I have to send you is, that a Crystal Palace is 
to be built in Naples! I do not know whether 
I am safe in asserting that this bit of news has as 
te got beyond the category of the on dits. It is, 

owever, said, and believed, that the King has 
approved the plan, and pointed out the Villa 
Reale, close to the sea, as the site. The intention 
is, to devote the building to works of Art and 
Science, and thus to form a permanent depdt for 
exposing the industry of the country.” 

Last week we noticed the Soirée given at the 
Architectural Museum to a number of distinguished 
guests ; this week there has been a Soirée of work- 
men, with many of the same guests invited to meet 
them. Here, again, we have another instance of 
the growth of kindly and liberal sentiment between 
class and class—a sentiment which, in its action, 
tends to elevate the artizan into the artist. Such 
gatherings as these are influential for good beyond 


the immediate circle :—as a pebble dropped intoa ~ 


lake makes the whole vibrate in answer. 

This has been a busy week with the Society of 
Arts. On Monday a large gathering of the friends 
and members met at Sydenham, under the auspices 
of Earl Granville, who acted, in the absence of the 
Duke of Newcastle, as spokesman of the day. The 
meeting was a pleasant one. The members seemed 
to enjoy the good things of Nature and Art with 
the strong relish of men who had earned them by 
good deeds. As the chairman remarked, a Society 
that feasts only once in a hundred years, helps to 
qualify the assertion, that Englishmen can do 
nothing except at a dinner.—On Tuesday Prince 
Albert met the members at St. Martin’s Hall to 
inaugurate the Educational Exhibition,—of which 
we have spoken elsewhere in detail. 

Mr. Kerslake has written to us again on the 
subject of the ‘Perverse Widow.’ We allow him 
his ‘‘ last word”; having expressed our opinion and 
our doubt, we have little to add, nothing to 
retract. He says :—‘‘ In respect to your objection 
that the first of the two signatures of Mrs. Boevey, 
dated 168§, seems to have been altered, I am very 
sure that there are no indications of recent altera- 
tion. I would urge, in explanation, that the blot- 
ting out of the verses which follow implies that the 
allowing the preceding signature to remain was of 
deliberate purpose, consistent with which might 
have been the impulse to make plainer some of the 
letters which may have been indistinctly written, 
and I think that the colour of the ink, &c. will be 
likely to confirm this view. I suppose that the 
second signature, which follows the blotted verses, 
and is dated 1691, was added at the time when the 
blotting took place. It is recorded on her tomb 
at Westminster (as given by Ballard) that she died 
in 1726, at the age of fifty-seven, and on her tomb 
at Flaxley that she became a widow at the age of 
twenty-two, from which it results that 1691, the 
date of the second signature, was the year of her 
widowhood,—the verses, therefore, would seem to 
have been written during her married life and 
blotted out after she had become a widow. I will 
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on to hazard an explanation of the writing on 
the title-page, in which occurs the name of her 
“confidante” and executrix, Mary Pope, by sug- 

ing that it was written by Mrs. Pope in token 
of its being her property, in conjunction with a 
commemoration of its having belonged to her de- 
ceased patroness and friend. Iam, &c. 
‘THOMAS KERSLAKE.” 

“Bristol, July 4.” 

—Here we must leave the matter. Our own 
impression is, that the book may have formerly 
pelonged to Charles Boevey—a pamphlet writer cf 
that time—of whom very little is known—and that 
the signature may have been originally ‘‘ Charles 
Boevey,” the pamphleteer, not Catherina Boevey, 
the Perverse Widow. 

An attempt is being made to found a Museum 
at Bath. Mr. Charles Moore has given a large 
collection of geological specmiens to his fellow 
citizens,—and Mr. F. Field has offered some im- 
portant additions in the mineralogical department 
on condition that the collection shall be at all 
times open and free of access to the general public. 
The imposed condition is as notable as the gift. 
‘We rejoice to see the proofs of this more liberal 
and enlightened spirit turning up on every side— 
festered by Parliamentary grants and supported by 
private beneficence. The donations of Messrs. 
Moore and Field have set the people of Bath to 
work in a good cause. The old home of gossip 
and scandal, whose chiefest illustration was hereto- 
fore its picture of 

Folly at full length, 

now finds it desirable to found ‘‘a Museum worthy 
of the City.” Fancy a museum “to be always 
pen” to the unwashed in the city over which 
Beau Nash once ruled despotically! Here is a 
sad break in the old traditions. How poor Nash 
must groan in his grave over the degeneracy of 
the age ! 

One of the largest collections of coins in private 
hands has been distributed by Messrs. Sotheby. & 


Wilkinson. The most remarkable coin in the series | j 


was a pattern in gold of Charles the First. It is 
believed to have been proposed for a five-pound 
gold piece, which was never struck. On one side 
it had a bust, bare-headéd, in armour, with the 
lace collar; reverse, a fine boldly-struck garnished 
shield, with the royal arms inscribed, ‘‘ Florent 
Concordia Regna.” This piece sold for 260/., the 
highest price any single coin has ever brought. 
This curious piece is said to have been presented 
by Charles the First to Bishop Juxon on the 
scaffold on the morning of execution. Lot 1,238 
was a quarter-sovereign of Charles the First, 
pattern in gold, 27/7. 10s.,—lot 1,267, a half- 
crown of the Commonwealth, pattern in silver, 
by Ramage, 24/.,—lot 1,268, a pattern shilling 
of the same, by Ramage, 20/. 10s.,—lot 1,271, 
a half-crown of the Commonwealth, by Blondeau, 
1651, 137. 15s.,—lot 1,279, a crown of Oliver 
Cromwell, laureated bust to the left, 287.,—lot 
1,288, two-shilling piece of the same, pattern 
in silver, 18/. 5s.,—lot 1,289, a shilling of the 
same, 9/.,—lot 1,293, a sixperice of the same, 35/., 


—lot 1,294, a fifty-shilling piece of Oliver Crom- | T 


well, pattern in gold, 41/. 10s.,—lot 1,296, a half- 
broad of the same, pattern in gold, 21/.,—lot 1,373, 
the famous petition crown of Charles the Second, 
by Simon (this beautiful coin had unfortunately 
aslight scratch of two or three letters in front of 
the bust), 562. 10s.,—lot 1,374, the Reddite crown, 
from the same die as the last, but the inscription 
on the edge is, ‘‘ Reddite Que Cesaris Cesari,” 
&e., 741.,—lot 1,454, a pattern for a crown, in 
silver, of William the Third, the portrait different 
from the usual ones (1696), 14/. 14s.,—lot 1,460, 
& proof of a shilling of William the Third (1699), 
lll.,—lot 1,489, a five-guinea piece of Anne, a 
splendid bust to the left, reverse, four shields 
crowned, 16/.,—lot 1,499, a proof of a shilling of 
Anne, in silver, fine and very rare, 141. 5s.,—lot 
1,501, a pattern for a guinea of Anne, bust with a 

of hair over the neck, which is bare, reverse, 
the shields with the royal arms and sceptres be- 
tween, and the letters A R joined in the centre, 


extremely rare, 51/.,—lot 1,542, a George the | M 


First pattern for a half-crown, in silver (1715), 
Tare, 111.,—lot 1,580, a five-guinea piece of George 





the Second, 10/.,—lot 1,642, George the Third 
five-guinea piece, bust, with young head, 1770, 
fine and rare, 19/. 53s.,—lot 1,646, a pattern for a 
five-pound piece of the same, by Pistrucci, 20/. 5s., 
—lot 1,734, pattern for a crown of George 
the Fourth, in silver, 1829, 10. 5s., — lot 
1,758, a William the Fourth, pattern crown in 
silver, by Wyon, fine and rare, 10/.,—lot 1,770, 
a proof from the crown die, struck in gold, 
10/.,—lot 1,782, proof crowns, in silver, of 
Victoria (1844 and 1847), 107. 10s. Among the 
Irish coins were,—lot 1,879, the Cork groat of 
Edward the Fourth, 10/.,—lot 1,895, Mary, groat 
bust, ctowned to the left, reverse—harp and M.R. 
crowned, inscription, ‘‘ Veritas Temporis Filia,” 
291. 10s.,—lot 1,907, siege money, Inchinquin 
sixpence, 10/. 10s.,—lot 1,908, a ninepence, nine 
annulets within a circle, 27/.,—lot 1,909, a six- 
pence, six annulets, 10/. 10s.,—lot 1,910, a groat, 
four annulets, 101. 15s. Among the Scotch coins 
most worthy of notice, were,—lot 2,034, a testoon 
of Mary, bust, crowned to the right, reverse— 
shield with arms crowned, ‘‘Da Pacem, Domine,” 
(1553), 7/.,—lot 2,045, a half-testoon of Mary, 
81. 2s. 6d.,—lot 2,057, a half-lion, in gold, obverse, 
shield crowned, reverse, M.R. crowned, 101. 5s.,— 
lot 2,074, a James the Sixth forty-shilling piece in 
silver, bust in armour crowned, sword in hand, re- 
verse, shield with the Scotch arms crowned, in- 
scribed, ‘‘ Honor Regis Judicium Diligit ” (1582), 
131. 5s. In the Anglo-Gallic series were,—lot 
2,190, a Henry the Eighth Tournay groat, 7/. 7s., 
—lot 2,216, the Mouton of Henry the Fifth, ob- 
verse, the lamb holding the banner and cross, 
reverse, a cross with the fleur de lis and lion in 
alternate quarters, a flower in the centre, 25/. 10s., 
—lot 2,256, colonial coins, Lord Baltimore shilling, 
sixpence and groat, struck for Maryland, 111. 5s. 
—tThe sale produced, in the aggregate, 7,054/. 8s. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar Square.—The EX- 
HIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY will close upon SATU R- 
DAY, the 22nd inst. Admission (from 8 till 7 o’clock), 1s. ; Cata- 
jogues 18, 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—_The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and DE- 
CEASED BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily, from 10 to &— 
Admission, 13; Catalogue,6d.- GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 








Wili shortly Close. 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 
FIFTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall m 9 till dusk.—Admittance, 18, ; 
Catalogue, 6d. OSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The TWENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James’s 
Palace, daily, from 9 till dusk.—Admission, 1s. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 








THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS, No. 121, 
Pall Mall, opposite the Opera Colonnade.—— This Exhibition will 
positively close on Saturday, the 22nd inst.—Admittance, 1s. ; 
Catalogue, 6d. Open from 10 to 6 o'clock daily. 





GALLERY of GERMAN PAINTINGS.—The SECOND AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION of the WORKS of MODERN GERMAN 
MASTERS is NOW OPEN daily, from 9 a.x. till dusk.—Admis- 
ca, ls.—Gallery, 168, New Bond Street, next door to the Claren- 
on. 





COLOSSEUM, t's Park.—Admission, 1s.— The original 
PANORAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited daily, from 
half-past Ten till Fi Secu 


‘wo till a uring t) 
Street, is NOW OPEN, with a magnificent P: 
ea the grat ERUPTION of VESUVIUS an 
DESTRUCTION of POMPEII, a.v. 79; with the present state of 
the Ruined City. These Views have been long in preparation, and 
will be — with all the resources of this vast Establishment. 
Daily 2 and Eight o’clock. — Admission, 1s.; Reserved 


ROYAL GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street.— 
SEAT of WAR.—SEBASTOPOL, with all its fortifications (from 
the Admiralty dra by Lieut. Montagu Callie. H.M.S. 
Retribution), 18 now added to the DIORAMA of the DANUBE 
and — SEA.—Daily,at Three and Eight.—Admission, 1s., 
28., ap 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 309, Regent Street, 
under the patronage of H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. An ENTIRE 
CHANGE in AN 


f . MATERIAL Al TERATIONS and 
it will RE-OPEN with very MA’ y, an 
IMPROVEMENTS in alt its DEPARTMENTS. — Models of 





Machinery and Wor! 


1 ‘ks of Art for exhibition may be sent in any 
day. between Eleven and Five o’clock. 
uly, 1854 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Patron, H.R.H. 
PRINCE ALBERT. Mr. PEPPER to announce that the 
CON VERSAZIONE inaugurating the NEW MANAGEMEN 
will take place on THURSDAY EVENING, the 13th inst., at 9 
o'clock. JOuUN WALTER, Esq., M.P., will kindly deliver the 
OPENING ADDRESS; and, in addition to various Novelties, 
ons. Dabowg will come soeciolty,_ fom Paris, to exhibit his 
peontifal EXPERIMENTS in OPTICS with the ELECTRIC 








SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES 

Roya. InstiTvuTIon.—April 28.—Sir ©. Fel- 
lows, V.P., in the chair.—Prof. E. Forbes read a 
paper ‘On the Manifestation of Polarity in the 
Distribution of Organized Beings in Time.’ 

July 3.—W. W. Bird, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—Messrs. R. W. Blencowe, J. M. Heathcote, 
T. Sopwith, and R. Stephenson, were elected 
Members. 


Socrery or ARts.—July 5.—The following were 
elected as the officers for the ensuing year; the 
names printed in italics were not in last year’s list. 
President: H.R.H. Prince Albert. Vice-Presi- 
dents: Lord Ashburton ; Harry Chester ; H. Oole, 
C.B.; C. Wentworth Dilke; W. Ewart, M.P.; 
Earl Granville; Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P.; 
Earl of Harrowby ; The Dean of Hereford ; H.T. 
Hope; J. Hume, M.P.; W. Hutt, M.P.; G. 
Moffatt, M.P.; Duke of Newcastle ; Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
C. Pasley, K.C.B.; 8. M. Peto, M.P.; Dr. L. 
Playfair, C.B. ; J. S. Russell; W. Tooke ; Bishop 
of Winchester. Council: Lord Berriedale; W. 
Bird ; Rev. Dr. Booth; 7. De la Rue; Lieut.- 
Col. Eardley-Wilmot, R.A. ; Viscount Ebrington ; 
P. Graham ; J. C. Macdonald ; Sir J. Ramsden, 
Bart, M.P. ; T. Twining, jun.; G. F. Wilson ; 7. 
Winkworth. Treasurers: 8. Redgrave; W. W. 
Saunders. Auditors: W. F. Harrison; M. Mar- 
shall. Secretary: P. Le Neve Foster. Financial 
Oficer : 8. T. Davenport. 








Institute oF ActuariEs.—July 1.—Annual 
General Meeting.—John Finlaison, Esq., President, 
in the chair.—The Secretary read the Report of 
the Council on the Progress of the Institute durin 
the past year, also an abstract of the receipts an 
payments for the financial year ended the 30th of 
April last. The income of the year exhibited an 
increase over the average of the last five years, 
and the expenditure a decrease as compared with 
the average of the same period. In the course of 
the session, twenty-two new members had been 
elected, exclusive of honorary and corresponding 
members. M. Adolphe Quetelet’s name had been 
added to the honorary list. The donations to the 
Library continued to be on the usual liberal scale, 
and included a contribution by Prof. De Morgan 
of the Manuscripts of the late Francis Baily’s 
works. The following papers had been read during 
the session :—‘ On the Education of an Actuary,’ 
by Mr. W. H. Porter,—‘ On the Mortality in the 
Eagle Insurance Company,’ by Mr. C. Jellicoe,— 
‘On Decimal Coinage,’ by Mr. W. T. Thomson,— 
‘On the Classification of Life Policies,’ by Mr. 8S. 
Brown, —‘On Deferred and Reversionary An- 
nuities,’ by Mr. H. Ivory,—‘On Interest and 
Annuities,’ by Prof. De Morgan,—and ‘On the 
Sickness and Mortality in Friendly Societies,’ by 
Mr. H. Tompkins. All of these would be found 
in the Journal of the Institute, and abstracts of 
them in this journal. The paper on decimal coinage 
had given rise to two discussions, which had re- 
sulted in the presentation of a petition to Parlia- 
ment supporting the plan recommended by the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, which 
sat last year on the subject. The Council had for 
a long time been engaged in classifying the data 
obtained from the companies contributing their 
‘*extra risk experience”; and Mr. Cheshire, the 
Assistant Secretary, had devoted much time and 
attention to the deduction of the preliminary results. 
It was, however, matter of regret to the Council 
that they could not hold out the expectation of 
any very satisfactory termination to their labours, 
on account of the insufficiency of the numbers in- 
volved in the inquiry. Without blending risks ofa 
wholly incongruous nature, it had been found im- 
practicable to class them into less than six divisions. 
Of these the largest was that of “‘ North America,” 
and the members would at once understand the 
unsuccessful character of the investigation when 
they were informed that in this class the number 
of deaths at all ages was only 147 (the total number 
of cases under ebservation being 6,150). Some 
useful deductions might nevertheless be made, 
which the Council hoped would appear very 
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shortly in the Journal of the Institute.— An 
amendment was made in one of the clauses of the 
constitution and laws of the Institute, to provide 
for an alteration in the mode of voting,—and the 
meeting elected the following President, Council, 
and officers for the year ensuing :—President, J. 
Finlaison, Esq.; Vice-Presidents, E. J. Farren, 
H. Ivory, C. Jellicoe, and R. Tucker, Esqs. ; 
Treasurer, J. Laurence, Esq. ; Council, J. Borth- 
wick, C. J. Bunyon, M.A., &. Christie, H. D. 
Dickie, P. M. Dove, @. L. Finlay, F. Hendriks, 
W. B. Hodge, W. Lewis, D. Lindsay, J. Lodge, 
B.A., G. H. Pinckard, J. Reddish, W. 7. Thom- 
son, F.R.S.E., Esqs.; Honorary Secretaries, 8. 
Brown and J. H. Williams, Esqs. Those printed 
in italics are new Members of Council.—The fol- 
lowing were elected Auditors for the year ensuing: 
—F. A. Curtis, A. Day, and P. Scoones, Esqs. 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tvrs. Zoological, 9.—Scientifi 











FINE ARTS 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Aya Sofia (Constantinople), as recently restored by 
Order of H.M. the Sultan Abdul Medjid, from 
the Original Drawings by Chevalier Gaspard 
Fossati. Lithographed by Louis Haghe, Esq. 
Colnaghi & Co. 

TuE chief object of going to the East seems to be 

to return and write a book with great innovations 

of spelling. Dervish becomes Darveedjegh, and 

Aladdin (our old friend with the lamp) Alahdeen. 

This is harmless pedantry, it is true, but it is not 

the less affected and perplexing to the untravelled. 

We at first glanced at this book as a mere series of 

mosque interiors, forgetting that Aya Sofia means 

in plain English, Saint Sophia. 

This is that great shrine of porphyry that Jus- 
tinian raised when Constantinople itself was but a 
city of yesterday. Ten thousand workmen, daily 
superintended by the framer of the Pandects, 
heaped together the rich marbles torn from the 
temples of dying Paganism. Columns from Tadmor 
and slabs from Ephesus still adorn the fane which 
has outlived the Empire of its founder. ‘‘ I have 
vanquished thee, O Solomon!” said the purple 
wearer, as he beheld the shrine rise above the 
towers of a city whose buildings still wore the 
gloss of newness upon their walls. Torn down 
once by the factions of the men of the turf of 
those days, the betters on and abettors of the 
Blue and Green charioteers, it was a second time 
toppled into ruins by an ill-behaved earthquake. 
But there is luck in odd numbers, says Rory 
O’More, and the third building stood firm and 
fast. In 1847 the Sultan gave orders for its 
reparation. Its destruction seemed already immi- 
nent. The vast and hideous buttresses that Selim 
and Amurath had erected to resist the earthquakes 
that had shaken it to its foundations were found 
insufficient to protect the vaults and cupolas which, 
cleft and gaping, admitted the rain, wind, and 
snow. Flocks of pigeons and birds of prey clus- 
tered together in its crevices, and the leaden roofs 
were daily mouldering away. In two years, the re- 
storers effected wonders; but a want of money has 
se a complete reparation, and even what 

been done is attributed to Redschid Pacha’s 
love of Art. The most endangered portions of 
the building have been re-constructed, the leadless 
roofing has been repaired, and the four buttresses 
of the cupolas have been replaced by a double 
girdle of iron round its base. Thirteen columns of 
the galleries of the Gynecewm—thrown off their 
centre by the push of the lateral arches of the 
dome—have been re-erected. The ancient mosaic 
has been re-covered and cleaned, and the Imperial 
tribune rebuilt in the Byzantine style. It now 
presents a grand type of the origin of Gothic archi- 
tecture, with its square capitals and their crisp 
thorny foliage, the quadripartite vaulting, the 
domes, and the mosaics. 

The first view is that of the principal entrance 
through the Court of the Fountain of Ablutions. The 
door is a Greek bronze door, and upon it the 
initials of Theodora and Michael are encrusted in 
silver. Opposite to this entrance mosaic portraits 





of the founders Constantine and Justinian were 
found, but they have been re-covered with a single 
coat of paint. The roof is richly ornamented, and 
the cornice is a luxuriant Roman foliation. 

In the porch, which has nine doors, the walls are 
veneered with precious marbles, and the roof en- 
riched with mosaics on a gold ground. Over one 
entrance was found a picture representing Constan- 
tine the Fourth prostrate before Christ, who was 
attended by the Virgin and the angel Gabriel. 

The grand nave is surrounded by the galleries 
for the women, supported by one hundred and 
seven columns of porphyry and verde antique. 
Precious stones and the richest jaspers adorn the 
floor and walls. The pulpit and seats are all placed 
obliquely so as to be in a line with Mecca,—an 
arrangement that produces the most singular 
effect. Silver stars cover the figures of saints, 
prophets, and cherubim, which are contrary to 
the Mohammedan law. Gigantic inscriptions in 
Turkish, containing the names of the first four 
Caliphs and the twelve Imauns, hang from the 
pillars. During the holy night of the Ramadan 
6,000 lamps, hung by imperceptible wires, light 
the domes and cupolas of this glorious creation of 
man. In one of the galleries is the spot where 
old Dandolo was buried, and near which, accord- 
ing to the legend, a Greek priest, pursued by the 
soldiers of Mahmoud, suddenly disappeared, the 
wall closing up after him, like the sliding pannels 
in Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels. 

In the middle of the square of St. Sophia is a 
magnificent fountain of marble and porcelain, built 
by Soliman the Magnificent. Not far from this 
is the Mosque of Ahmet, erected on the ruins of the 
old Imperial Palace. So one greatness destroys 
another,—and fame, like the sign-painter, is per- 
petually daubing out the king of to-day to clear the 
way for the monarch of to-morrow. We tread 
on ruins—we build on ruins. Every sunset is 
the gorgeous ruin of the noon-day, when at even- 
ing the dusk banners of the twilight are flung 
abroad to proclaim the approach of the sable 
Cleopatra, the star-spangled mistress of the night. 

e views from the minarets of St. Sophia com- 
prehend the Court of the Seraglio, the ancient 
Church of St. Irene, now a museum of ancient 
arms, the Bank, the Treasury, and the whole en- 
ceinte, in fact, as far as the gardens of the Seraglio 
and the old walls of Byzantium. Before us, the 
Bosphorus rolls like a vast river—at its mouth lies 


the Tower of Leander, like a ship at anchor;—on | 


the right, Scutari, on the Asiatic side—to the left, 
on the European bank, Pera and Tophana, and 
the long lines of kiosks, palaces, and gardens that 
are mirrored in the transparent waters. In another 
view we have the whole harbour of the Golden 


Horn, as far as the suburb of Ezoub, with the two | 


bridges that join Galata and Pera to Stamboul. 


In a third, the University founded by the present | 


Sultan, the square of the Hippodrome, the Mosque 
of Ahmet, and beyond the Sea of Marmora, as far 
as the promontory of San Stephano, on which 
stands the Castle of the Seven Towers. The last 
embraces the Gulf of Nicomedia, with the Prince’s 
Ise to the right, with the snowy peak of Olympus 
and the mountains of Asia rising behind, and to 
the left Moda and Bournou. 

The work before us is an instance of a great 
subject badly handled. The plates are woolly and 
confused; the architectural details slurred into 
indefiniteness, the figures unmeaning and out of 
proportion; the relief and chiar-oscuro are lost 
sight of, and the colour is washy, undefined, and 
untruthful. Yet with all defects, and they are 
many and heinous, nothing can detract from the 
interest of views, which, though not very skilful, 
are at least accurate, of one of the grandest shrines 
ever reared—of a building the interior of which is 
searcely known to the European. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Rome. 
Mr. A. Fripp, our water-colourist, has two paint- 
ings on the stocks; which, I believe, are intended 
for the Exhibition in London of the next season. 
The first is a subject taken from Subiaco and 
Tivoli; and represents reapers who have just 


crossed the Abruzzi into the Roman States for the 
harvest. Nightly they return, dancing, with mugje 
before them. Two pifferari are in the van, with 
their pipes; and behind them are the two principa} 
figures in the rich costumes of the country, with 
ears in their aprons and sheaves on their heads, 
Another picture, nearly completed, is a scene jp 
Venice. It is a large chamber in one of the 
old palaces, looking out on the Guidecca, jp 
the direction of the Ducal Palace. Titian, robed 
in crimson velvet, and accompanied by his pupils 
and two Venetian dandies, pays a visit to the studio 
of aformer pupil. A curtain is just lifted to show 
the great master the Madonna of the pupil. Titian 
is full of grave admiration; the pupils look at it eri. 
tically; whilst the dandies doff their hats in token 
of devotion. Tintoretto has yet to be painted by the 
side of Titian. The Exhibition of Modern Paintings, 
by artists settled in Rome, was opened at the Porta 
di Popolo. It possesses this year objects of 
interest; inasmuch as, contrary to the usual custom, 
many good artists have sent their works. It has 
generally been thought infra dig. to do so. Prein. 
hold, a Swiss, has treated a common subject well. 
It is a girl with sheaves on her head ; the face is 
delicious. Bevilacqua, a Roman artist, has a good 
landscape, well drawn and composed; though the 
colouring is perhaps cold, especially for a Roman, 
Papileu, a Belgian, exhibits several paintings; 
amongst which is a scene in the Campagna, with 
oxen drawing a carritella. Coleman, English, has 
two side views of the Forum, and a landse: 
with a carritella and oxen and buffaloes in the fore. 
ground. Thecolouring is cold ; the drawing is, how- 
ever, good. But the gem of the Exhibition, and 
a rare gem it is, is by Biihlman, a Swiss. It isa 
view from Misenum, over the Bay of Naples, in 
the direction of Vesuvius. One or two vessels are 
sleeping on the water with every rag of sail hoisted; 
—a party in the foreground are fishing in the glassy 





sea ;—one can hear the droppings of the oars;— 
mariners stand or lie about in the foreground. 
The time is sunset, and the harmony of colouring 
is perfectly delicious. Castelli, a Roman, has a 
good study in the Exhibition, consisting of a rocky 
glen, with water and with water-plants. Hook, 
an English artist, exhibits a distant view of the 
Colosseum, with a woody foreground; the sky is 
green rather than blue :-—there are, however, 
hopes and signs of improvement.— Water Colours: 
—Mitller, a German, has several paintings of great 
merit. One is of the Lake Albano, very carefully 
and harmoniously painted. Knebel, a Swiss, ex- 
hibits, perhaps, the two best paintings: a Ruined 
Temple, and the Temple of Vesta with the sur- 
rounding piazza. Dunbar, English, has, also, 
several water-colour drawings. H. W. 





| Frve-Arr Gosstr.—On the vexed question as to 
whether the Greeks of the Greek period of Art 
coloured sculpture,—a question decided in the affir- 
mative by the writers of the Crystal Palace Hand- 
books,—a Correspondent says :—‘‘ I would wish to 
say a few words with regard to what I considera 
mistaken idea, which generally prevails on the 
subject of colouring sculpture—which was some- 
times practised by the Greeks,—and particularly 
as the example of the Greeks has been advanced by 
one of the first sculptors of the age, Mr. Gibson, 
as his authority for colouring his statue of Venus. 
It is generally supposed that the celebrated Greek 
sculptors coloured the nude parts of their marble 
statues. This mistake has arisen from a miscon- 
ception of the word circumlitio, which expresses & 
painting round (7epryptotc), a framing of the 
borders of drapery, the hair; a painting of the 
ground around the figures in order to separate and 
make them stand out, as Quinctilian viii. s. 21. 
shows :—‘ circumductio colorum in extremitatibus 
figurarum qu ipse figure aptius finiuntur et 
eminentius extant.’ This practice was confined 
alone to metopes, bas-reliefs, and the backgrounds 
of statues in pediments, and all such objects a 
were placed high up, and were to be seen froma 
distance :—the effect was calculated for height and 
distance. The most ancient instances of these are, 
the metopes of one of the temples of Selinus; 4 
modern instance of which we have in the so-c 

Wedgwood ware. We may remark further, that 
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jt was practised only at an archaic period, for 
Plutarch tells us that the ancient statues (ra 
qwakaa Twy ayadparwy) were daubed with ver- 
milion; and no stronger evidence can be adduced 
of the rudeness, antiquity, and we may add bar- 
barism of the art in any nation, than this custom 
of painting sculpture,—as may be seen in the 
early sculptures of Assyria, India, and Mexico. 
The xavotc applied by the so-called painters 
of statues (aya\patwy sykavorat) was not paint 
or colouring, but white wax melted with oil, 
which was laid on with a thick brush and 
rubbed dry: ‘Ita signa marmora nuda curantur,’ 
says Vitruvius:—a practice adopted by Canova. 
On the other hand, we have no proof that the 
Greeks coloured the nude parts of their statues ; 
onthe contrary, we have positive evidence that the 
master-piece of antiquity (which may be an ex- 
ample to all modern sculptors), the Gnidian Venus 
of Praxiteles, was colourless. That the Venus de’ 
Medici had her hair gilt cannot be adduced as any 
evidence, for in the opinion of Flaxman, to whose 
correct taste this fashion was totally repugnant, it 
isa deteriorated variety of the Venus of Praxiteles, 
and, consequently, of a later period, when Art was 
in a declining and degraded state. We may, 
therefore, be led to this conclusion : that the custom 
of colouring sculpture was only practised at the 
worst periods of Art,—at the archaic period, and 
when it was in its decline. H. M. W.” 
—The point now under consideration is one of texts 
and interpretations—not one of taste. We have 
formerly given our reasons for rejecting colour in 
sculpture on artistic grounds—reasons which would 
not be influenced by authority. If the Greeks 
age their statues, they did wrong :—but we 

ve never yet found reason to believe they did so, 
at least in the best periods of Art. 

A Correspondent of the Morning Post, writing 
from Naples, mentions that the King of Prussia 
has purchased the ‘Tiranuova Raffaelle,’ for the 
price of 6,000/.!—and that a Giotto painted on a 
pannel (to whom sold is not stated) is on its way to 
this country. 

A few valuable pictures, the property of the late 
W. Cave, Esq., of Brentry House, near Bristol, 
were sold last week by Messrs. Christie & Manson. 
—-Amongst a crowd of Loutherbourgs, Teniers, 
Zuccarellis, and other usual auction-room fur- 
niture, there were only one or two works really 
deserving mention. Amongst these was a poor 
Turner, ‘ Kilgarvan Castle,’ formerly in Lord De 
Tabley’s collection,—a very misty morning effect. 
Rather from name than intrinsic worth, it sold for 
§25/. The two most valuable pictures were two 
Murillos, ‘The Assumption of the Virgin,’ from 
Louis Philippe’s Spanish Gallery, and ‘Joseph in 
the Hands of his Brethren,’ brought from Spain 
by Mr. Buchanan. The first sold for 7251. 10s., 
the second for 1,764/. The ‘ Virgin’ was clad in 
white, with a blue flowing robe; her hands were 
clasped upon her breast, and a choir of infant 
angels hovered below. The ‘Joseph’ was a land- 
scape, with a composition of ten figures. ‘The 
Canal Boat’ by Constable, and an ‘ Abraham and 
Isaac,’ said to be Andrea del Sarto’s last picture, 
realized indifferent prices. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





ORCHESTRAL UNION.—Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MEL- 
LON.—The LAST CONCERT will take place on SATURDAY, 
July 15, at the Hanover Square commencing at Three 
° .—Vocalists: Madame Weiss, Mr. Benson,and Mr. Weiss. 
Solo Instrumentalists: 0! Mr. Alfred Nicholson; Clarinet, 
Mr. Maycock ; Pianoforte, Herr Pauer.—Tickets, 58. each, to be 
had at the Music-sellers. 





Mr. F. E. GROSVENOR on the MELODIES of IRELAND 
and SCOTLAND, MONDAY, July 10, 1854, at Willis’s Rooms, at 
Half-Past 8 o’clock.—Reserved Seats, 3s.; Second Seats, 2s.; Back 
Seats, 1s.; may be had at all the principal Music Warehouses. 
Reserved Seats only at Rob. W. Cllivier’s Music Warehouse, 19, 
Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, where engagements may be made for 
Mr. F. E. Grosvenor. 


SacreD Harmonic Socrery.—A few lines will 
contain all that need be said concerning Mr. 
Griesbach’s ‘Daniel,’—which Oratorio was pro- 
duced yesterday week. It proves not to be a new 
work; since we heard a song from it many years 
go (if we mistake not, at the Concerts of the 
Society of British Musicians, when they were given 





in Hanover Square). Further we weretold in Exeter | 


Hall that it hasbeen performed before ‘‘ somehow,” 
and some time since, and somewhere in London. 
What could induce the Sacred Harmonic Society to 
select it is ‘‘a mystery”—as a Liverpool concert- 
giver was wont to reply when his subscribers 
called him to account for engaging inferior singers. 
No musical merit, at all events, can have influenced 
a Committee who will have nothing to say to Mr. 
H. Leslie or to Mr. C. Horsley.—Mr. Griesbach 
seems not to have settled whether he should write 
light sacred music or heavy secular music ; and to 
have set forth his uncertainty in his score. The 
singers who took the solo parts were Madame 
Novello, Miss Poole, Mr. Herberte (for Mr. Sims 
Reeves, who has been compelled by indisposition 
to give up his late engagements), and Herr Formes. 
We have received a letter on the subject, on 
which we may have some comments to offer. 





CoNCERTS OF THE WEEK.—These seem to be- 
come more and more numerous as the season 
approaches its close, having been lately two or three 
a day in number,—sometimes a couple under the 
same roof at the same time—to the distraction of 
persons having delicate ears, who are naturally 
distressed when the gentle smorzando of some 
favourite English glee on the first floor is traversed 
by the far-away ‘‘rabbia” of some untamed Italian 
baritone on the basement story, not 

by distance made more sweet. 

—The Matinée of Baron Celli was given on Monday 
at Willis’s Rooms, contemporaneously with aconcert 
of the Glee and Madrigal Union.—At the same time, 
Mr. W. S. Bennett was “holding his court” (and 
a full court it was) in Hanover Square ;—intro- 
ducing no new compositions, but playing with 
more spirit and neatness than we have lately 
received at his hands. He was assisted by M. 
Vieuxtemps, Signor Piatti, Madame Novello, and 
Signor Gardoni. 

On Tuesday Mr. John Thomas assembled the 
lovers of the harp. These will bear us out in com- 
mending this young Cambrian artist. He may 
yet have neither the power of Parish Alvars, nor 
the finish or grace of M. Godefroid ; but (putting 
the latter admirable artist out of the question) he 
would carry off many votes were a championship of 
his instrument in question. His execution is bril- 
liant and true ; and “ with time and patience” may 
come richness and sonority of tone. 

The last meeting of Mr. Ella’s Musical Union 
was a brilliant one, with M. Vieuxtemps as its 
leader. We know of no more perfect example of 
instrumental talent in its highest developement 
than this gentleman exhibits. His tone is magni- 
ficent—his mechanism is unimpeachable—his taste 
is ruled by intelligence. Such artists are of a high 
value to the musical world, even when they are 
measured against men of genius ;—because whereas 
they serve as models and lessons, the latter can 
often be only resorted to as quickening influences— 
not as types or patterns.—Mdlle. Clauss was the 
pianist, and did her utmost to give its full poetical 
meaning to Beethoven’s Sonata alla fantasia, in 
c sharp minor, Op. 27. We are disposed to doubt 
whether the adagio can be played by any one so 
as thoroughly to represent to the hearer the 
composer’s intentions and the player’s compre- 
hension. The effort to represent a sustained tone 
in the melody (required by the composition, 
though impossible to the pianoforte) can hardly 
fail to be accompanied by a certain spasmodic 
exaggeration. Mr. Ella's ‘Synoptical Analysis’ 
congratulates himself on “the continued pros- 
perity of the Musical Union, since we are in- 
formed, that the season has been less favour- 
able to other institutions. The visitors have not 
been so numerous as in former years, but our 
list of Members shows a slight increase.” In 
taking leave of the writer for this year with all 
good wishes, we cannot but once again suggest to 
him an entire reconsideration of the printed matter 
with which his programmes are embroidered. The 
self-glorification—the preliminary praise of every 
one who plays for him,—and the after-citation of 
compliments in print, which are habitual with him 
—are, one and all, so many confusions betwixt 








caterer and critic—natural to the manufacturer 
who is resolute to recommend his wares, but 
beneath the dignity of one who professes to exalt 
Art.and to honour the artist. 

That steady and satisfactory young German 
violinist, Herr Deichmann, gave a Soirée on 
Wednesday evening.—Chamber music, was per- 
formed on Thursday morning by M. Maurice van 
Gelder ; also by Herr Rosenhain. The latter gen- 
tleman’s appeal was twofold, both as a pianist and 
as a composer, and the composition with which 
his concert opened, a pianoforte 7’rio (in which 
he was assisted by Signor Bazzini and M. J ree 
may be fairly characterized as the most indivi 
new work of its kind introduced this year to our 
public. The ¢rio is written in F minor and 4a flat 
major; both languid and sentimental keys—and 
is peculiar, inasmuch as all the movements are in 
triple time. Under these circumstances, it is no 
small praise to say that the work is still not mono- 
tonous: its ideas, if not fresh, are cious ; its 
construction is good, and its fancies ¢ell. In right 
of this Zrio Herr Rosenhain may be ranked, not 
among the men who make an epoch, but with such 
skilful and solid writers as Herren Aloys Schmidt 
and Ferdinand Hiller: whose existence and ac- 
tivity argue that sound musical education and exhi- 
bition are not as yet altogether blotted out of “the 
book of sympathy” of the German lovers of music. 





Roya Trartan OpeRa.—‘ La Prova d’un Opera 
Seria,’—with its principal parts filled by Signor 
Lablache as composer, ot at Viardot as prima 
donna, Signor Lucchesi for tenore, and Signor 
Ronconi as poet (never was Grub, of Grub Street, 
presented under so rueful an aspect),—is a sight for 
every one to see, and a comedy for every one to 
hear—of the highest quality of Italian merri- 
ment. More perfect and pleasant buffo singing 
the stage has never possessed ; and the artists act 
their parts with an ease and self-abandonment 
only to be gained by the union of experience and 
consummate skill. The world was never better 
disposed to relish a laugh than now, when it has 
so long been treated to every single, double, triple 
combination of crime and sorrow that romancer 
can contrive or composer can set in score, 
What a boon would an artless, cheerful Italian 
maestro be, even to those who are the fondest 
-of what is severe and impassioned and exciting in 
art !—To return to this same ‘ Prova,’—the drol- 
leries of Signor Lablache become only mellower 
and more unctuous with time; and the public likes 
familiar drolleries better than new ones. Signor 
Ronconi’s dismal part in the play has been already 
indicated. Madame Viardot sings the waltz from 
Balfe’s ‘Maid of Artois,’ written for Madame 
Malibran, with real brilliancy, ay set off 
by the caricatured airs and graces, in which the 
business of the rehearsal scene tempted her to 
revel. A more merry and equal ormance, in 
short, has never been seen—even at the Royal 
Italian Opera. 

It is now advertised that Madame Grisi’s fare- 
well nights are to be extended for some more 
representations, which are to be “positively her last 
performances in England,”—her departure for 
America having been postponed till the end of the 
month. This is welcome news for our Opera 
public, that is not in the least disposed to lose its 
Norma, its Lucrezia, its Favorita one hour before 
the severance is absolutely necessary. Wherefore, 
then, announce “positively last” performances ¢ 
It will not surprise us if Madame Grisi should, 
after all, find it inexpedient to visit the United 
States, and thus should be ready, able, and willing 
to sing at the Royal Italian Opera in 1855. 





Otysric.—‘ Heads or Tails’ is the title of a new 
comedietta, arranged from the French of M. Scribe, 
by Mr. J. P. Simpson, in which Mr. Wigan, as 
Harald Dyecaster, entrusts all the great turning- 
points of his life to the toss-up ofa halfpenny. Luck 
favours him throughout; and after having made a 
fortune in Australia, brings him home to marry, 
after a few minutes’ acquaintance, a fair cousin as 
the best means of terminating a family Chancery 
suit. Hisrival, Mr. Christopher Quaile, a gentleman 
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afflicted with over-much deliberation and a ten- 
dency to sneeze, is enacted by Mr. Robson ; and 
loses the lady, after three years’ reflection, just as he 
is about to propose. The trifle was cleverly acted. 
We must not, however, forget that Mr. Emery hasa 
part which, from his interpretation of it, deserves 
more than ordinary notice. As the somewhat 
irascible father of the fair Rosamond (Miss Mar- 
ston), all parties feel that old Wrangleworth is to 
be tenderly dealt with; and in regard to him, 
Dyecaster’s usual good fortune seems to fail him. 
Instead of deciding judiciously on accepting his 
cousin’s hand, the madcap confides his answer to 
two letters, one written in the affirmative, and the 
other in the negative, and trusts to chance for the 
delivery of the right. The old gentleman receives 
the latter; and Dyecaster has every reason to wish 
he had received the former. By way of overcoming 
this difficulty, Rosamond ingeniously substitutes 
one letter for the other, handing to the displeased 
Wrangleworth the affirmative epistle in return for 
the negative, boldly affirming that he has misread 
the document. The mystification is complete; and 
Mr. Emery makes a skilful interpretation of a 
difficult situation. 





HayMarkeEt.—It is curious to see how our 
theatres run on the same notion or the same pieces, 
Personal resemblance, not only in its more serious 
but its ludicrous aspects, is now the one presumed 
source of stage success. Mr. Buckstone, however, 
has presented the notion in a new shape—the resem- 
blance is a mere assumption, nota fact. A pleasure- 
loving husband makeshis wife believe there isanother 
** Richmond in the field” of Vauxhall and Cremorne 
—a scapegrace so like himself as to cause serious 
scandal. The farce is entitled ‘As Like as Two 
Peas,’—not original, however, but altered, as usual 
now-a-days, from the French—a vaudeville by M. 
Labiche, denominated ‘ Deux Gouttes d’Eau.’ The 
ruse succeeds for awhile; but at last the wife 
identifies him by discovering a ring from a Mrs. 
Pritchard on his finger, but, adopting in her turn 
the assumption, orders him from the house as his 
double. Of course, he obeys,—and on his return 
without the ring thinks all safe; bat fate—or 
rather his spouse—has decreed that he shall-suffer 
for his fault. Feigning a discourse with himself 
which never happened, she contrives to excite his 
jealousy, and he begins to suspect that there may 

really another Dromio,. Frantic and quarrel- 
some, he meets with Mr. Pritchard—a man whose 
brain runs on the guns and swords in which he 
deals,—and easily enough fastens a duel on him, in 
which he is wounded ; whereupon ensue the neces- 
sary explanations, and the farce ends-—successfully. 





Lyceum.—The new piece at this theatre is one of 
the lightest fabric. It is entitled ‘The Gentleman 
Opposite,’ founded on the French ‘ La Tasse Cassée,’ 
and affords opportunity to Mr. C. Mathews for 
that minute character-painting in which he is 
so skilful. A bashful and retiring neighbour is 
brought within the influence of a fascinating lady 
(Miss Talbot), who had previously expected that he 
would prove forward and bold, and accordingly 
summons all her charms to encourage the modest 
young man to a positive declaration,—a result 
which, by slow degrees, is attained. Both parts 
were adroitly played, with that drawing-room grace 
which is essential to the class of pieces patronized 
by this management. 





ADELPHI.—Mr. Webster, apparently desirous to 
try his powers in old Noel, in ‘ La Joie fait Peur,’ 
on Wednesday evening ventured on the assumption, 
in a version of the above drama, entitled ‘ Hopes 
and Fears’;—and gave a new reading to the part 
which will, ps. be acceptable. It belongs 
to a class of character in which Mr. Webster is 
generally successful, and his quiet vein was never 
more satisfactorily worked than on this occasion. 





MusiIcaL AnD Dramatic Gossrp.—Considerable 
stir has of late been excited by a “Churchwarden 
and Beadle” movement, which is aimed, it has 
been urged, in a spirit of obsolete and Salique ty- 





ranny against women. We allude to the obnoxious 
clause, im several recent advertisements for organ- 
ists, excluding women from competition; or the 
still more obnoxious manner in which women have 
been ‘‘ waved aside” merely on the stupid argu- 
ment of sex, after having come forward in cases 
where no such profession of misogyny has been 
issued. Stupid, we repeat, is such a class-pro- 
hibition ;—one utterly at variance with every feel- 
ing of the day and of the world in which we are 
living.—Yet a consideration or two present them- 
selves which are worth weighing, by the eager and 
indignant persons who have taken up the griev- 
ance. We are as profoundly convinced as these 
can be of the extent to which a jobbing and par- 
tizan spirit can penetrate those immaculate elect- 
ing bodies ’yclept Vestries. We are well aware that 
** Dick’s father,” or ‘‘ John’s son,” stands a better 
chance of being chosen to preside over the pipes 
and the pedals than the most accomplished new- 
comer, whose merit is unsupported by kindred with 
Mr. Richard, or by club-comradeship with Mr. John. 
Still, this is not all. It must be admitted by every 
one conversant with the subject, that the Organist 
is expected to stand higher in the scale of pro- 
ficiency and science than he did in the days when 
‘* Low Church” principles and practices were in 
the ascendant :—when the ‘Morning Hymn’ to 
‘Deh perdona,’ ‘the Evening Hymn’ to ‘ Rous- 
seau’s Dream,’ the Ciaconna of Jomelli (transferred 
from ‘The Castle Spectre,’) by way of Voluntary, 
and a chant or two, satisfied congregational taste 
for music in church. We should be glad to think 
that Woman's mastery over the organ with its pipes 
and pedals, and her power not merely to sustain 
the increased weight, solemnity, and variety of 
Church-service music,—but to discipline and con- 
trol a choir,—had kept pace with the times. If 
such can be proved to be the case, the barriers 
which Messrs. Dogberry and Verges set up are 
only temporary. The sense and spirit of the world 
are against them. But male courtesy (which in 
this case should not recognize sex) must be met by 
female competence. 

If Argus had an ear for every eye, the music of 
a week in London, during this season, might prove 
him to be deficient in the requisite number of 
organs,—supposing that nothing played or sung was 
to be left unnoticed.—We must content ourselves 
with merely stating here that Madame Cabel has 
been singing in ‘ La Sirtne’ of Auber, with a con- 
tinuation of her former successes; — that the 
German Opera company seems to be arrested in 
the production of its promised novelties by the 
illness of Mr. Sims Reeves—by the delayed arrival 
of Madame Késter—by the popularity (our con- 
temporaries say) of ‘ Les Huguenots’—and, lastly, 
by the ra ww 4 of Herr Formes, who must go and 
sing bass at the Rotterdam Festival. We learn 
from a contemporary that certain artists have 
appeared in London, of whom small mention has 
yet been made. Among these is Mrs. Eascott, the 
American Lady, who is on her way home from the 
Teatro Nuovoof Naples, where (as the Atheneum has 
more than once said) she has been a great favourite. 
—M. and Madame Massart, from Paris, are also 
here: the gentleman we know as an excellent 
French violin—the lady bears a high reputation as 
a classical pianiste. Here let us say a courteous 
word in introduction of M. Jacquard, who is an 
agreeable, if not a very powerful, violoncellist ; 
without those tricks or tremblings, by which, 
under false notions of expression, so many a player 
makes his instrument sound senile rather than sen- 
timental. 

Who shall pretend to follow that which never 
cometh to an end,—the turnings and windings of 
such a spiral, for instance, as the copyright case 
relative to the property of Messrs. Boosey & Co. in 
‘La Sonnambula’? This has been again disputed 
before the Courts of Law during the last fort- 
night, without any apparent prospect of settle- 
ment.—Mr. H. Russell’s songs, too, which have 
already figured largely in the law columns of the 
morning papers, have been once more in dispute. 
Our wader that they should be thought worthy 
of litigation is increased by the statement of the 
large sums paid for their copyright. 

So far as we can gather from the provincial 





pers, the inaugural music at St. George’s Hall, 

iverpool, will resemble in selection that per. 
formed at Sydenham the other day, when the 
Crystal Palace was opened. We presume, how. 
ever, that nothing on the same scale of execution 
can be attempted. 


In searching for some traces of new music, we 
find from Germany the promise of a two-act 
opera by Herr Hiller, to a libretto by Herr Bene. 
dix,—and the mention that Dr. Liszt has been 
scoring one of Weber's pianoforte Polonoises, 
Should this fancy become the fashion, we wish that 
some one would take Chopin’s Polonoise in A major 
in hand. There are works that are written 
orchestrally, and this is of the number.—-M. Berlioz 
in his feuilleton co is a second Quartett 
M. Morel in terms which should make M. Sainton 
or Mr. Ella give it a hearing.—We can speak more 
definitely of the score of a Mass, by Herr Emil 
Naumann, at which we glanced the other day :— 
in this the composer seems to have wrought with 
a due sense of the dignity of his text, and not with. 
out originality as well as skill.—This may be the 
place to say that, since last week, it has been 
decided to postpone the second performance of 
Herr Emil Naumann’s Oratorio till early in the 
next season. 

Roubiliac’s statue of Handel, commanded from 
the sculptor by Mr. Jonathan Tyers, which s 
long occupied a place of state in Vauxhall Gar. 
dens, has just been purchased by the Sacred Har. 
monic Society,—a transfer which pleasantly illus. 
trates the changes that have passed over the world 
of Art and of society. In the former point of view, 
it will have interest for the sculptor as well as for 
the musician. The connoisseurship of our times 
has got before (or should we not say, got behind?) 
Roubiliac, in favour of a less theatrical school of 
sculpture; but the figure has, nevertheless, a certain 
artistic gusto and a fitness for the position which it 
was destined to occupy, which sometimes seem to 
escape modern artists when they most loudly profess 
to exhibit propriety of feeling and severity of taste. 

The late administration of the Grand Opéra of 
Paris seems to have been unsuccessful: since we 
are informed that that theatre is no longer to be 
allowed to go alone, but is henceforward to form 
part of the Imperial establishment, as was the 
case during the empire of Napoleon the First. 
Such adoption (it is added) includes the continuation 
of M. Roqueplan as manager, and the payment of 
allpast debts contracted by M. Roqueplan’smanage- 
ment. A new opera, by M. Halévy, is announced 
as having been accepted there.—The lessee of the 
Thédtre Lyrique died suddenly a day or two 
since.—A one-act operetta, ‘Les Trovatelles,’ has 
just been produced at the Opéra Comique: the 
music by M. Duprato, which is a first effort, is 
highly spoken of by M. Berlioz in his fewilleton. 

The Musical Transcript, among its American 
news, mentions that a new “‘ advertising medium” 
has been found at Cincinnati in the drop-curtain of 
the theatre.—From the same source, we learn that 
Mrs. Mowatt has retired from the stage, on the 
occasion of her second marriage; and that, in 
‘‘taking leave,” she alluded to her ‘‘change of 
condition,” with a patronizing word, in parting, te 
“the sock and buskin.” Perhaps this leave-taking 
is but for a time.—The New York Musical Review 
announces a combination, compared with which 
the astral union of Planet with Comet in the ante- 
diluvian dream of Martin the Painter is a common- 
place partnership. This is the co-operation of M. 
Jullien with Mr. Barnum in a monstrous Musical 
Congress which has been held in the Crystal 
Palace of New York ; and which appears, so far 
as we are able to judge, to have resembled nothing 
so much as a caricature of our old Lent London 
Oratorios. 
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Sudden Death. By A. B. GRANVILLE, 
M.D. F.R.S. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


On Strabismus (Squinting), its 

MENT and CURE. By C. HOLTHOUSE, Assist- 

SS and Lecturer on Anatomy to Westminster Hos- 
pital. Svo. cloth, 48. 





On Paralysis, Disease of the Brain, 

ArEnoercss of ee, NERVOUS SYSTEM. By 

ry SET B. T , M.D. F.R.S., Physician to King’s Col- 
ioe Hospital, F = 8vo. cloth, és. 





Epilepsy, and other Affections of 


the NERVOUS Me ‘STEM which are a by Tremor, Con- 
ey or Spas their Pathology and Treatment. By 
cH BLAND RADCLIFFE, 3 M. Dy, Assistant-Physician to 
the ‘Westininster Hospital. svo. cloth, 5s. 


Suggestions for the Future Pro- 


VISION of CRIMINAL LUNATICS. By W. CHARLES 
HOOD, M.D., Resident Physician and Superintendent of 
Bethlem Hospital. 8vo. cloth, 58. 6d. 


The Principles and sand Practice of the 


WATER CURE, and HOUSEHOLD MEDICAL SCIENCE, 
in Conversations on Physiol 'y, on Pathology, on the Nature 

of Disease, and on Digestion, Nutrition, Regimen, and Diet. 
By JAMES WILSON, M.D. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


On Some Diseases of Women 


ADMITTING of SURGICAL TREATMENT. ByI. BAKER 
BROWN, F.R.C.S., Surgeon-Accoucheur to St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital. 8yo. cloth, 108. 6d. 


On Indigestion and Certain Bilious 


DISORDERS often conjoined with it. By G. C. CHILD, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to the Westminster Gencral Dis- 
pensary. Second miapappsccesastncn vo. cloth, 6s. 


On Gout: Its History, its Causes, 


and its CURE. By WILLIAM GAIRDNER, M.D. Third 
Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


How to Preserve the Teeth, Cure 


TOOTHACHE. and REGULATE eas a! from In- 
fancy to Age. B PATERSON CLARK, M.A. Dentist 
Extraordinary to is Royal Highness Prince Nivert, With 
Plates, post 8vo. cloth, 53. 


Dr. Rowe on Nervous Diseases, 


LIVER and STOMACH COMPLAINTS, and DISORDERS 
of WARM CLIMATES, the Result of Thirty Years’ Expe- 
rience, 13th Edition, 8yo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


On Rheumatism, Rh Rheumatic Gout, 


and SCIATICA: their Pathology, Symptoms, and Treatment. 
By H. W. FULLER, M.D. Cantab., Assistant-Physician to 
St. George’s Hospital. 
“The profession has received from the hands of Dr. Fullera 
very valuable addition to medical literatur 
‘Edinburgh Monthly Journal. 
“We strongly ~~ bs oo to read Dr. Fuller's book from 
its Alpha to its O age shows the author to be an 
earnest, observant, and ae Gecma ned phy sician.” 
Association Medical Journal. 
8vo. cloth, 128. 6d. 


By 





On Pulmonary Consumption. 


THEOPHILUS THOMPSON, M.D. F.R.S., Physician to 
= + ee Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 


“The extracts we have already made are sufficient to show the 
questions character of Dr. Thompson’s work. The volume abounds 
2 useful and instructive matter, and Melaka” Dr. Thompson’s 
talents for observation in a very favourable pS 
Dublin Medical Press. 
“Even from the brief review of the contents of Dr. Thompson's 
work we have given, the value of it to the practitioner of medicine 
willbe apparent. Dr. Thompson has enjoyed a very large field for 
observation, and has used it with considerable effect.” 
ical Times and Gazette. 
8vo. cloth, with Plates, 7s. 6d. 


The Diseases, Injuries, and Mal- 


FORM ATIONS of the RECTUM and ANUS. J. 
ASHTON, Surgeon to the Blenheim-street Denes. , A 
House- Surgeon at University College Hospital. 
“We find in it more information than is to be obtained from 
any single volume yet published on the subjects of which it treats.” 


ncet. 
“It affords abundant evidence of the zeal and attention with 
Which the author ne Sg em the study of this class of affec- 
tious.”— Association Me Journal. 


8vo. cloth, 88, 
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CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL 
COURSE. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
Already published, strongly bound in Cloth : 


Directories. 
Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age ° 
Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age 


English. 
First Book of Reading ., os 
Second Book of Reading +. 

Simple Lessons in Reading 

Rudiments of Knowledge 

Moral Class-Book 

Composition, Introduction to 
Grammar, Introduction to ° 
Grammar and Composition ee 
—, by Rey. A. a D. D* Orsey, i ing Parts ee oe 


tom 
ou 





wiswumnH~oroooo 


ore of the English Language ‘and Literature .. 


Writing and Drawing. 

Writing — Plain, Current-Hand, and Ornamental ; 

Fifteen prepared Copy- — (post mnes a 
First Book of Drawing 
Second Book of Drawing .. 
Drawing Books—consisting of a series of Progressive Les- 

sons in Drawing and Perepactive, with General In- 

structions : i; ape Books, each 2 1 6 
oXVIIL are published. 

ks - each 


in 

- 0 

o 1 
1 


ctA 


Mechanical oanien' in Three Boo 1 6 
Architectural Drawing, in Three Books ” 20 
Geography. 

Gecrrapbicnl Primer -=y es es ~~ 0 8 

Text-Book of Geography for England int ~ 0 10 
Geography, G sae Treatis 3 6 
SCI ORL BOOE MAPS (5 feet 2 ‘inches long, by 4 feet’ 

ivches ae namely— England, Scotland, ir 
Fro gd Palestine, Asia, Africa, North America, and 
a,each,mounted .. 14 0 
THE HEMISPHERES, mounted 21 0 


*x* These Maps may also be had Varnished, at 2s. 6d. additional. 
SCHOOL ATLAS of Modern and Ancient Geography ; 


consisting of thirty-four quarto Maps 10 6 
PRIMER ATLAS; consisting of nine quarto Maps|... 2 6 
History. 

Ancient History = ata ~~ ee oo 3 0 
History of Greece se os ee ee . 2 6 
History of Rom oe ee ee 2 6 
History of the I British Empire .. oe es ~- 3 6 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography 2 6 


Arithmetic and Mathematics. 

Introduction to Arithmetic. New and extended Edition; 

with Exercises on the Decimal vane oe oe 
Arithmetic (Advanced Treatise) ° es ee 
Key to Arithmetic 
Book-Keeping by Single Entry - 
——_———' by Single and Double Entry 
two Ruled Paper Books for Single ‘Entry * 
two Kuled Paper aa - a Entry 


eso 


Alge 
Key te S Algsbes, oe os ws oe ee ee 
Plane Geometr ‘ oe ee 


Key to Plane Geometry ° ee 

Solid and apnea Ses Geo metry os 
Practical Mathematics, Two Parts, each 33, 6d. os * 
Key to Practical Mathematics os 
Mathematical Tables 


0 GO “TbO LD RO BS Oo BO BO RO 
SASSSCAAGKUS 


Science. 
Political Economy ° ee 
Introduction to the Sciences 
jaune of er and Motion 
echi 

Hydrestatis, Hy draulics, ‘and Pneumatics 
Acoustics 
Optics .. 
Astronomy 
Electricity 
Meteorology 
Natural Philosophy, Vol. I., containing Matter, and Mo- 

tion ; Mechanics ; I drostatic s, &c.; Acoustics .. 
Natural Philosophy, Vol. II., com taining Optics; Astro- 

nomy; E i ens crology ° ee oo 
Chem istry—New Treatise, los Dr. - ison ee 
= Physiology ° oe a 





WH RHO CO Hee COO NO 


Zoo . 

Vegetable Phy siology 

Geology 2 . 
Latin. 

Illustrated with copious English Notes and Prefaces. 
Latin Grammar, Elementary - eo os 
———_———— Advanced 
Latin Exercises, Elementary os ee 
—_—_—_—_—— vanced .. es oe a 
Key to Advanced Latin Exercises ° 
Latin Dictionary, Latin and English ‘ 

Latin-English Part, New Edition 
Rngilee-tatin _ os 


Sallust 
Quintus Curtius 
Ovid 


bt BO Co GO te WB A SN Go 
SAA 


Saco 


Pheedrus’s Fables ” , we ae 


German. . 
Edited by Dr. Aué, German Master in the High School, 
E: anes 


First German Reading Book i ee oe oa £ 

Second German Reading Book éo on oo 3 0 

German Grammar ee ee - 3 6 

nglish-German Phrase- Book ee os 2 0 
Dictionary of the German Language. Part I. Comen 

English 5 Oo 

Part II. English- German m the Press). 
Dictionary of joa -_ ms. ee o 8 6 
usic c. 
Manual of Music. B a h Gos ick ee 3 0 


*x* Other W orks j in pr 2paration. 

Published by W. & R. Cuampers, 3, Bride’s-passage, 
Fleet-street, London, and 33), High-street, Edinburgh ; and 
all Booksellers. 
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OUDS in 8vo. price 


Just 
Passive CLOUDS; a Tale of Florence: 


‘London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Just published, in Svo. price 18. cloth, 


OMER’S ILIAD, translated almost Uterally 


into the Spenserian ‘Stanza; h 
SARTEn pe: with Notes. By W. 


“ Mr. Barter introduces his performance with an exceedi: 
well-written preface.”—Globe, = ; ne aay 


“ To transform the great Epic of Homer into a really geniehie 
i ep poem, without destroying its idiomatic character, 
as yet to be accomplished. The problem has been solved w with 
admirable skill and eminent success by the author of the present 
volume. Keeping close not only to thoughts but to the expressions 
of the original poem, he has reproduced them in a thoroughly 
enatish garb, in the Spenserian stanza, of all the varied forms of 
English versification, by far the best panpted for heroic poetry. 
The English reader ignorant of the Hellenic tongue may here 
read Greek poetry, with its characteristic beauties scarcely dimi- 
nished by the process, in his own idiom, and be translated in 
thought to the scenes and events which the Meeonian bard embo- 
ied in his immortal lays.”"—John 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth, 


HE FRIENDS; and other Poems, 
By WARWICK BEECHWOOD. 

“ Loftiness of tone and depth of sentiment characterise the 
poems introduced to us in this volume by an apology, in the form 
of a preface, which was assuredly not needed. More particularly 
does this remark apply to the first of the two larger poems, the 
distinguishing feature of which is its powerful delineation of the 
absorption of the heart by a master-passion, and which contains 
some most effective touches. Among the minor poems, likewise, 
there are some pleasing pieces, which more than justify the 
author's ambition to occupy a niche in the gallery of British 
poets.”"—John Bull, 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








BUNSEN'S “HIPPOLYTUS ’—NEW EDITION. 
On Saturday. a 15th inst. will i MANK ‘i 7 vols. 8yo. 
HRISTIANITY and MANKIND, their 
BEGINNINGS and PROSPECTS. By C. C. J. BUNSEN, 
D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. Being a New Edition, corrected, remodelled, 
a extended, of Hippolytus and his Age 
* This Second Edition of the Hippolytus is composed of three 
distinct works, which may be had caparately as follows :— 


1. HIPPOLYTUS and his AGE; or, the 
— and Prospects of Christianity. 2 vols. 8vo. 
2. OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY, applied to Language and Religion. 
2 vols. 8vo, 


38. ANALECTA ANTE-NICAINA. 8 vols. 
waa London: Longman, Brown, Green, and L 


THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE EAST. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Maps. price 212. 
A} MILITARY TOUR in EUROPEAN 
TURKEY, the CRIMEA, and on the Eastern Shores of the 
BLACK SEA: Including Routes across the Balkan into Bulgaria, 
and Excursions in the Suskich. Russian, and Persian Provinces 








the Caucasian Range ; os oervenene on the 
We Scene of the « peration of th litionary 
Pan By Mojor- ‘General! A. F. MACIN osu. ra td F.B.G.8., 


__ London: Longman, Brown, =e and =e 
‘ow ready, cloth gilt, price 2a. ; 
H E YOUNG POET’S ASSISTANT 


a FEW — - ao © eR OST SION of POETRY. 
NO LD REVIEWE 





ASEGUE" S -FREN CH PROSE recommended 
by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. Price 3s. 6d. 
Rivingtons, W inh oA Pall Mali. 


NOTICE TO AUTHORS OF PROSE AND POETICAL 
WORKS, 





Now ready, 
OW to PRINT and WHEN to PUBLISH. 
Advice to Authors, Ine mperieneed Writers, and Possessors 
of Manuscripts, on the efficient ooks intended for 
general circulation or private distribution.— ‘Sent post-free ~ 
orders inclosing twelve stamps, addressed to Saunders & Otley, 
Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


GALIGNANT'S PARIS GUIDE. 
ready. en entirely New and Corrected Edition of 
(JALIGNANT S$ GUIDE to PARIS, compiled 


from the best authorities, revised and verified by personal 
inspection, and arran on an entirely new plan, with 





ap and 


ann 18mo. 10s. 6d. bound, May be had without Plates, 78. 6. 
our 
rg Galignani’s Paris Guide appears so good as to relieve the Editor 


of this work from the necessity of entering into any description, at 
present, of the French Capital.”— Murray's Handbook of France, 


___London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 
RIFFIN’S SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 


BOTANY. Proressor Batrour. 12s. 6d. 

DYEING. James Napter, F.C.S. 7s. 6d. 

ELECTRO- METALLURGY. James NAPIER, 
F.C.8. 3¢. 

GEOLOGY. Proressor PHILLIPS. 

MENTAL SCIENCE. COLERIDGE AND 








WHATELY. 52. i. 
METALLU RGY. Joun A. Puutues, F.G.S. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Proressor Hunt. 68. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. Nassau W. SENIOR. 


STEAM ENGINE. W. Fercvsoy, F.C.S. 

TRIGONOMETRY. Proressor AIRY. 

UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. Sm Jonn 
DAR 

VETERINARY. ART. W.C. Spooner. 33. 





London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin & Co. 
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BOOKS wuicu Have HISTORIES, 


OR WHICH CONTAIN DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE OF 
HAVING BEEN IN THE HANDS OF 


EMINENT OR ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONS, 
NOW FOR SALE BY 


THOMAS KERSLAKE, 


BOOKSELLER, BRISTOL. 





COWLEY’S WORKS, 1669, folio, in the ori- 
ginal binding, and in fresh unyarnished condition, formerly 
the property of Mrs. Catherine Boevey, of Flaxley, Gloucester- 
shire, whose life is in Ballard’s * Memoirs of English Ladies.’ 
She is, on very good grounds, reputed to be the widow who is 
delineated by Addison and Steele by the mouth of Sir Roger 
de Coverley—a question which is stated in all its bearings by 
Mr. W. H. Wills, in a little volume, * Sir R. de Coverley,’ pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman & Co., at 1s. Besides this more 

opular interest, her autograph claims a much higher one in 
ie having been found worthy of the very high praise of the 
venerable and most learned Dean Hickes, who, in his great 
Collection of Northern Languages, designates her, “ Angliz 
nostre Hypatr# Christiana.”—Copies of the Autographs, &c. 
contained in the book can be seen in the number of the Athe- 
acum for June 17, pp. 757-8. 


RALEGH’S HISTORIE of the WORLD, 1614, 
folio, with several notes on the margins in the handwriting of 
8. T. Coleridge. 


JOSEPHI OPERA, Gr. et Lat., 1811, folio, 
formerly the property of H. Kirke White, with his autograph. 


MILTON’S POEMS, Bell’s Edition, 1777, 18mo. 
The vol. which contains the Latin Poems, which are corrected 
throughout by the pen of the Poet Cowper, The great number 
of corrections, especially in the pointing, is truly remarkable. 
His signature, * Wm. Cowper, 1797,” is on the title-page, and 
his arms within the cover. 


CHILLINGWORTH’S PROTESTANTISM a 
SAFE WAY, Oxford, 1638, first edition, folio, formerly the 
property of “ the matchless Orinda,” attested by her fine sig- 
nature on the back of the title-page,** Kath. Philips, gift of 
Mrs. E. Lloyd, of Trevagh.” . 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND, 1818, 8vo. 3 vols. 
boards, with a long inscription in the writing of this great 
thinker, giving the work to the Kev. E. Irving, ending, 
“malim unius Irvingii quam mille ceterorum calculis appro- 
bari.—S. T. Coleridge.” 


The WORKS of KING JAMES, 1616, two Por- 
traits by S. Pass,and Frontispiece by Elstrache, folio, original 
calf binding, with these three autographs : “1628, pre. 12s. vid. 
—(initials I cannot read)—Herberte,” believed to be him of 
Cherbury; of R. Herbert ; and of the Divine Poet,“ GEORGE 
HERBERT, His Booke”—they being brothers.—See, in Wal- 
ton’s * Life of G. Herbert,’ the intimate association of his auto- 
graph with this book in which it is found. 


The FAERIE QUEENE, the SHEPHEARD’S 
CALENDAR, with the other Works of England’s Arch-Poét, 
Edm. Spenser, 1617, folio, TILOMAS WARTON’S copy. The 
margins throughout are full of his manuscript “ Remarks,” 
His printed work on Spenser only includes ‘The Faérie 
Queene’; the manuscript remarks are equally copious on the 
other poems, This vol. wants a leaf or two. 


PLATONIS OPERA, Gr., Basil., 1534, folio, 
(extending only to the end of * Protagoras’). This vol. belonged 
to the celebrated Earl of Clarendon, as testified by him on the 


title-page—"* Edu. Hyde, emit Cantabrigia, pre. és. 


JUNII ETYMOLOGICUM ANGLICANUM, 
1743, folio. This book belonged to Horne Tooke, having his 
signature, “John Horne, 1774,” on the title-page, and his 

ipt etymological notes on the margins. 


HESIODUS, &c., Gr., Venet. Aldus, 1495, folio. 
The ‘ Opera et Dies’ is interlined throughout, and the margin 
filled with very ancient Manuscript Notes and Glosses, en- 
tirely in Greek, and in one place diagrams of Agricultural 
Implements, &c., with the Greek names annexed. This is all 
believed to be in the handwriting of Demetrius Chalcondyles, 
one of the last native ancient Greek scholars, and the first 
editor of Homer. At the-end of the text of Hesiod occurs 
this memorandum, in an ancient handwriting—* Antonii 
pyc mn ex Jani Parrhasii testamento.” It will be seen, by 
a reference to Dr. Hody, * De Greece Linguw Restauratoribus,’ 
that Janus Parrhasius married the daughter of Demetrius. 


The ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT BIBLE, which 
was given to Buckingham Church, 1471—1481, by Mr. John 
Rudyng, the founder of the Chancel, and ordered to be chained 
toa desk there, “ad usum Capellanorum et aliorum,” with 
the original order to that effect, and the arms of Rudyng in 
tincture, and his motto, * May God All amend.” Folio. Phis 
book once particularly engaged the notice of Thomas H earne, 
whose Seoaei pian and remarks upon it are printed in ‘ Letters 
from the Bodleian,’ &c., 1813, 8vo. vol. ii, p. 128, 


LIBRI de RE RUSTICA, Basil., 1535, 4to., 
with Notes by Bishop P ot, is 0 
the title-page," Joaunes Ponctus, 151 ns “weosraPh upon 

Bp. GASTRELL’S CERTAINTY of REVE- 
LATION, 1703, 8vo., original calf, with this inscription, in the 
handwriting of Fielding’s “ Squire Allworthy,” &c.:—* The 
gift of Alexander Pope, Esq. to Kalph Allen in 1742.” 

EUCLIDIS OPTICA, &c., Gr., 1557, 4to., first 
edition, with autograph of “Joannes Dee, 1559,” the learned 
magician. 

CAMDEN’S REMAINES, 1614, 4to., with 
autograph of Sir Bevis Granvil, the hero of Lansdown, and 
— of the devoted Cornish Royalists who lie there with 

LE BERGER EXTRAVAGANT, Paris, 1627, 
12mo. 5 vols. with autograph of “A. Pope” in some of the 
volumes, 

BOWDICH’S THIRD VOYAGE to AFRICA, 
1825, with his Life, in the handwriting of Mrs. Bowdich, in 
twenty-three 4to. pages. 

A MANUSCRIPT COMMONPLACE BOOK, 
or DIARY of JOHN LOCKE, an Attorney at Publow, 








Somerset, father of the celebrated Philosopher of that name, 
16299—1655 ; containing much interesting information on So- 
mersetshire during the Civil Wars ; also many entries by other 


| 


hands, many of which are believed to be in the writing of his , 


distinguished son.—See a more particular account of this 
volume in Votes and Queries, vol. iti. pp. 337-8. 


WOODWARD’S (Jo., Gresham Professor) HIS- 
TORY of the EARTH, 1723, 8vo. 2 vols., with an Epitaph upon 
a poten, in the handwriting of Vincent Bourne, the Latin 

‘oe 


SAMMARTHANI GALLORUM ILLUS- 


TRIUM ELOGIA, 1602, 8vo., with autograph gift from the 
Author to J. Scaliger, “ Pour Monsieur dela Scala.” It has 
also been the property of “Jani Broukhusii,” and of “ D. 
Wyttenbach,” 1784. It was sold by the present owner, many 


HOTOGRAPHY.—ARCHER’S MANUAL 

of the COLLODION PROCESS.—Second Editi, much 
enlarged, can be obtained of Mr. Areher, 105, Great Russell.” 
Bloomsbury. Price 2s. 6d.; per post, 3a. Tet, 





as 
This day, Svo. 32 pages. 6d.; by post Sd. 
[HE EASTERN QUESTION ; the Substance 
of the Speech delivered in the House of Lords, June 19. 1854, 
by the Right Hon. Lord Lyndhurst. a 
John Petherham, 94, High Holborn. 





ARE On Monday next, 
UNNY MEMORIES of FOREIGN LANDs, 
By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
With Sixty Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 





years ago, to Mr. W. Savage Landor ; from his y i 
assed to the Poet-Laureate Soltthey, at the sale of whose 
ibrary it came again into my hands. 


GOLDSMITH, An ALMANAC for 1770, in- 
terleaved, and filled with Notes of his Thoughts, Readings, 
&c., in the handwriting of Bp. WARBURTON, being the book 
described as his only Commonplace-Book by Bp. Hurd, in 
contradicting the impression that his learned Illustrations 
were brought forward from extensive collections ready pre- 
pared. Contains several Notes on Shakspeare, also an un- 

published Note on a line in Pope. 


RALEGH’S HISTORY of the WORLD, 1614, 
first edition, folio, large paper, originally the property of King 
James L., having his arms on the sides; then of his daughter 
Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, with her autograph cipher 
several times repeated at the end of the volume. Contains a 


certificate in the handwriting of the celebrated Irish Jesuit, | 
t 7 ~) ‘ - 


Father H. Fitz Simon, ** an eye witness,” that it was found 
's baggage left in her hasty flight from 
Prague, Nov. 8, 1620. Another autograph memorandum of a 
soldier who recaptured and restored the book to her son, 
Philip Frideric, and other particulars; forming together, 
perhaps, the most romantic history of the adventures of a book 
of any upon record. 





The following Collections of Books ave preparing for Sale. 
Gentlemen wishing for the Catalogues of them are requested to 
send their Orders for them as early as convenient, as only a 
sufficient number of each wiil be printed to satisfy the demand, 


A Collection of the Best Editions of the CLAS- 
SICAL AUTHORS and other Books illustrating the Languages, 
Literatures, &c. of ANCIENT GREECE and ROME, containing 
some Ancient Manuscripts and Editiones Principes, nearly all the 
Octavo Series called Variorum, the best Modern Critical Editions, 
with the various Commentators, Translators, Lexicons, &c. 

Price, post free, 3d. 

BIBLIOTHECA DIABOLICA: a Collection 
of Scarce Books on Astrology, Alchemy, Pneumatology, Witch- 
craft, Magic, Devilry, &c. Price, post free, 6d. 


A Collection of Books on the HISTORY of 
WALES and CELTIC LITERATURE. Price, post free, 3d. 


A Collection of ANGLO-SAXON and other | 


ANCIENT TEUTONIC LITERATURE. _ Price, post free, 3d. 
A Collection of ANCIENT MUSIC, Vocal, 


Instrumental, and Sacred, including some Ancient Manuscripts, 
also Musical History and Treatises. Price, post free, 3d. 


THOMAS KeERSLAKE, Bristol. 


Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill, and all Booksellers, 





In the Press, 
[HE RURAL ECONOMY of ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND and IRELAND. 
By LEONCE DE LAVERGNE. 
Translated from the French. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, Brice = elegantly bound, containing 
7B - 


70 Engravings, 

\ ANDERINGS AMONG THE WILD 
FLOWERS ; how to See and how_to Gather them : with 

Two Chapters on the Economical and Medicinal Uses of our 

Native Plants. By SPENCER THOMSON, M.D., Fellow of the 

Botanical Society of peep Author of ‘A Dictionary of Do 

mestic Medicine and Household Surgery.’ 


London: Groombridge & Sons; sold by all Booksellers, 


“WORKS ON BOTANY AND GARDENING. 
L 
YLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY, 
being an Introduction to the Study of the VEGETABLE 


KINGDOM. 8vo. with 1,800 Siestratiow> price 31s. 

By J. H. BALFOUR, M.D. P.R.S.E. 
Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Professor of Medicine and Kotany in the University of 
3dinburgh, &c. 
The same may also be had in Two Parts, 
I. SERUCEURAL and MORPHOLOGICAL BOTANY, 8, 
108, 6d, 


II. Comprising the Elements of VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
CLASSIFICATION, BOTANICAL GEOGRAPITY, and 
FOSSIL BOTANY, with a Glossary of Terms, Svo. 21s, 

Il, 

Fifth Edition, improved with Additions, price 58. 
THE FRUIT, FLOWER and KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 

By the late PATRICK NEILL, LL.D, &c. 


HI. 
Just published, 
THE AMATEUR GARDENER’S YEAR. 
BOO 


A Guide for those who Cultivate their own Gardens on the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Horticulture, with Illustrated Frontispicce 


| and Title. Feap. 8vo. 
| 


price 5a. 
By Rev. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D. & Ph.D. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: Longman & Co. 





The Publishers’ Circular, No. 404, for JULY 15 will be specially devoted to Educational Literature, and 
will contain Lists of Books and other Articles suitable for School and College use. Proprietors of Educational Books, §¢. will 
find this a rare opportunity for bringing the same under the notice of those engaged in Tuition, as a copy of the Circular will be 


‘forwarded to every College and School throughout England, and a judicious distribution of it will be insured in Anierica. 





Published on the Ist and 15th of every month, 


List of American Books. 


Rare Works axnp Opp Votvmes.—Unusual facility is given to Subscribers for procuring Works of this character by 
a gratuitous insertion of the titles of ‘‘ Books wanted to Purchase,”—all replies to which, with the prices, are immediately 


communicated to the Subscriber. 


(PuE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR and GENERAL RECORD 


of BRITISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, contains a complete Alphabetical List of all New Books published 
in Great Britain, and every Work of interest published Abroad,—special attention being given to secure a full and useful 


Forwarded up on a pre-payment of 8s. per annum, through any Bookseller. 


Office, 47, Ludgate-hill. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


MANY COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS 


“AT HOME” THIS DAY AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 510, New Oxford-street. 


Lirg oF Brsnor Kex. A New Edition. 


Rvsk1n’s LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE, | Curzon’s ARMENIA. 


OLIPHANT’S SHORES OF THE Biack Sea. | De Savicy'’s DEAD Sga, TRENcnH’s NEW TESTAMENT SYNONYMS, 
Gvuizot'’s Lire oF CROMWELL. CLAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. Crortey’s GERMAN MUSIC. 

VAN DE VELDe’s TRAVELS IN SyRIA. Lire or THomas Moore, ONCE UPON A TIMB. 

PROGRESS AND PREJUDICE, BY Mrs. | BrEMER’s AMERICA, Tue RUSSIANS IN BULGARIA. 

Gore. TitLu’s TRAVELS IN SIBERIA. Tue Last Fruit ofr AN Op Trez. 
KINGsLEY’s SCHOOLS OF ALEXANDRIA, | TIaAypon’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. THE AMeRICANS AT HoME. 
ATHERTON, BY Miss MitTForp. | PatkKyYNs’s ABYSSINIA. HILi’s SHores OF THE BALTIC. 
WAAGEN’s TREASURES OF ART. | MURCHISON’S SILURIA. THACKERAY’S EnGLish HvMovrisTs- 
THe Mission, THE CAMP, AND THE More WORLDS THAN ONE. Tue Proressor, BY EmMILig CARLEN, 

ZENANA. | WESTMINSTER ABBEY. AUDREY, BY Mrs, MArsH. 

Lapy Lez’s Winownoop. | TRANSMUTATION, GAUTIER’S CONSTANTINOPLE. 
MAGDALEN HeEpsury. Lire IN THE CLEARINGS. - Ovr CrviIzE IN THE UNDINE. 
GERMANY, BY Mrs. AUSTIN. | De Quiycey'’s MISCELLANIES, WaADDINGTON’s GREEK CHURCH. 
PURPLE TINTS FROM Paris. | Hicu anp Low. i 


Fresh Copies of every Recent Work of acknowledged merit or general interest are added as freely as Subscribers may 
require them; and an ample supply is provided of all the principal New Works as they appear. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of 
Volumes required. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


| Tue Story or Mont Branc. TIooKER’s HIMALAYAN JOURNALS. 
PATMORE’S FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE, 
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SODOM AND GOMORRAH. 





Now ready, SECOND EDITION, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 3s. 
DISCOVERY OF THE SITE OF THE 


DESTROYED CITIES OF THE PLAIN, 


SODOM and GOMORRAH. 
By M. DE SAULCY, Member of the French Institute. 
« M. de Sauley’s discovery is the most striking within the range of Biblical antiquity. The disinterment of Nineveh 
fj;,asa matter of feeling, a small matter compared with the discovery of Sodom and Gomorrah. We do not remember 
saything of a more thrilling interest. There is something so strangely awful in the idea of these monuments of Divine 
vengeance yet remaining, after six-and-thirty centuries, with the marks of the instrument of their overthrow still visible 
upop their blasted ruins.”—Guardian. 


RicHarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


‘THE ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. 


By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, Rector of Stisted. 


Rn. 


NOW READY, 


Part I. The VOICE of ISRAEL from the ROCKS of SINALT. 


8vo. with Chart, 21s. 


Part II. The MONUMENTS of EGYPT. 8vo. 21s. 
Pat III. The MONUMENTS of ASSYRIA, BABYLONIA, 


and PERSIA. 8vo. 2ls. 
RicHarD BeEntieEy, Publisher in Ordinary tc Her Majesty. 





 OEBUY ERS. — Subscribers of ONE 
a Year and ards to C BRA 

26, HOLLES-STREET, besides pha pel of nin 
N A in successio: pare the privilege of purchasing 
an, m . 

any ther may yes ue price, after they have been six 


CHEAE BOOKS.—SURPLUS COPIES of 
the following Works, withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, are now ON SALE at low prices for cash :—Oliphant’s 
Black Sea, 6s.—Thackeray’s Lectures, 6a.—Atherton, by Miss Mit- 
ford, 168.—Lowe’s Napoleon, 18s.—Curzon’s Arm 43.— tman 
of the Bosphorus, 5s.—The Professor, by Emilie Carlen, 7s.6d.— 
Cyrilla, 6s.—Literary Bi hy of *Teraeli 73.—Gerstaecker’s 
Journey round the World, 9s.—Haydon’s Autobiography, 14s.— 
Bremer’s Impressions of America, 128.— *s Widowhood, 
98.—Florence the Beautiful, 78.—Hill’s Travels in Siberia, 16s.— 
Larpent’s Private Journal, 10s. en gm and Prejudice, by 
Mrs. Gore, 108, 6d.—Maurice’s Theologica. Essays, 68.—Life in the 
Clearings, 53.—My Novel, 168.—Once upon a Time, 68.—Smyth’s 
Year with the Turks, 58 —Strickland’s Residence in C , 68,— 
Our Antipodes, 18s.—Life of Thomas Moore, 6 vols. 1/. 48.— Ruth, 
78.—KEsmond, by Thackeray, 98.—Villette, by Currer Bell, 73.— 
Lord Holland’s Whig Party, Vol. II. 4s.—Sam Slick’s Wise Saws, 
6s.—Callery’s Insurrection in China, 2s. 6d.—Ticonderoga, by G. P. 
R. James, 10s. 6d.—Alieford, 78. 6¢.—The Roses, 78, 6d.—8) er’s 
Tour in France, 63.—Avillion, and other Tales, 58, &c. &c.—510, 
New Oxford-street, London, and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 








OHN BULL; or, THE COMEDY of 1854, 
just published (price 2s, 6d., by post 3s.) 


T. H. Lacy, Wellington-street North, Strand, London, and all 
Booksellers. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED SHILLING VOLUME. 
This day, small 4to. price 1s. (free by post 18 stamps). 


EVELATIONS of an ALL-ROUND 
COLLAR: an Episode in the Life of a Y: Gentleman. 
Edited by his LAUNDRESS. With Illustrations by GEORGE 
H. THOMSON, 
London: Tallant & Allen, 21, Warwick-square. Paternoster-row. 


DUCATIONAL CRITIC.—The CRITIC for 
July 15 will contain the first Quarterly Educational Supple- 
ment, devoted to independent and impartial notices of Educa- 
tional Books, &c. and Advertisements oted with Educati 
EN Thousand Copies will be distributed in the best quarters.— 
School Books, &ec. fi and Advertisements should be 








Sc D . for Review 
forwarded immediately to THE CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, 
rand. 





M. GUIZOT’S INEW WORK. 





Now ready, SECOND EDITION, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


GUIZOT’S 
HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 
AND THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 





Also, published this day, uniform with the above, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. a New Epitiox, Revised, Enlarged, and Rendered 
by ANDREW SCOBLE, Translator of Guizot’s ‘ History of Oliver Cromwell,’ 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH REVOLUTION of 
1640 to the DEATH of CHARLES I. 


RicHarp BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, FIFTH EDITION, in 1 large vol. 8vo. 15s. bound, 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF 


THE WORLD, 


From MARATHON to WATERLOO. 
By E. S. CREASY, Esq. M.A. 
“Tt was a happy idea of Professor Creasy to select for military description those few battles of which, in the words of 
Hallam, ‘a contrary event would have essentially varied the drama of the world in all its subsequent scenes.’ The decisive 
features of the battles are well and clearly brought out; the reader’s mind is attracted to the world-wide importance of 
the event he is considering, while their succession carries him over the whole stream of European history.”—Spectator. 


RicHarD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


M. DE LAMARTINE’S 
MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS 


IS NOW READY, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 





_ “This work will materially raise the reputation of Lamartine. Along with the brilliancy of style and warmth of 
imagination which characterize all his writings, we find here gravity of thought and earnestness of purpose. In these 
Volumes we have a gallery of illustrious portraits, drawn in bold and striking style, and glowing with life-like feeling and 
expression.” —Literary Gazette. 

“The interest is sustained and fruitful. We commend it as readable and profitable for the young, agreeable and 
Suggestive for the old.” —Leader. 
_ “It displays more than Lamartine’s accustomed loftiness of thought, animation of description, and narrative and 
felicity of style. It will form an important addition to its author's fame.”—Press. 
“As Kinglake in his ‘Edthen’ intensified travel, so Lamartine intensifies biography. Each dwells upon a rare 
be oe a splendid scene, or a noble action with a rapture that belongs only to hearts sensitively alive to the beau- 

—Critic 


Just published, 
HE WATER-CURE in CONSUMPTION 
and SCROFULA: an Exposition of the Question of their 
Curability. Illustrated by 147 authenticated Cases of Cure, many 
of them in the last stage. 
By JOHN BALBIRNIE, M.A. M.D. 
Author of ‘A Treatise on the Organic Diseases of the Womb,’ 
*The Philosophy of the Water Cure,’ &c., 
‘The Philosophy of Epidemic Cholera,’ &c. 
London: Longman & Co. Malvern: Lamb & Son. 
THE JACKSONIAN PRIZE TREATISE OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 
Just published, with Plates, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
GTRICTU RE of the URETHRA: its Patho- 
logy and Treatment. By HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S. 
M.B. Honorary Surgeon to the Marylebone Infirmary. 
“A work replete with original investigations and sound practical 
expositions on the treat t of this ffecti "— The Lancet, 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 











TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, July 1, contains Articles on 





RicHarD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Aeration, by Dr. Lyell Linnean Society - 
Agricultural Society of England | Manure,“ economical 
Agricultural statistics, by Mr. | Manure, sis of 
a uewitt a st os ey L ogg on 
rricultural chemistry ew, 2 

Acricultural College National Floricultural Society 
Aotus gracillima Orange grounds of Blidah 
Aquarium, Gosse's Oxalis tuberosa 5 
Blidah, Orange grounds of Pansy Society, Scottish 

Books noti: Puthelogy. :. by the Rev. 
Calendar, horticultural M. J. Berkeley 
Calendar, agricultural Pears, new 
Chemistry, agricultural Pig, the - 
College, ‘ pecalbaral Saver cuttings 

Jrab, Fiddler 3 
Cutting pot, material for Rain gauges, by Mr. Slatter 
Entomological Society utte! 


Erysiphe graminis, by the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley 

Fern seed 2 

Food, cottagers 

Gorse 

Grape diseases, by the Rey. M. 
J. agg oy A 

Gypsum, by Mr. Prideaux 
ops, diseased 
Horticultural Society, 
Horticultural Society's Garden 
Ireland, tour in, by Mar 


_ 


oyle 

Kennington Park | 

Law relating to injury done to 
trees 





cutters 

Seeding, thin, by Rev. G. Wilkins 

Statistics, agricultural, by Mr. 
Hewitt Davis 

Superphosphate — 

Trees, law relating to injuring of 

eget bic path ology, by the Rer. 

etable ology, by . 

¥ J. Berkele, 

Vegetation accelera 

Ventilation 

Vine mildew 


tin | Weigela rosea, 4 Mr. Miles 


Wheat parasite, by the Kev. M.J. 


Berkeley 
Wheat, Lois Weedon, by*the Rev. 
8. Smith. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, Newgate, and Liverpool prices, with re- 


turns from the Potato, Hop, 


and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, 


Hay, Coal, Timber, 


Bark, Wool, 
with a condensed 


account of all the transactions 0/ the week. 


In accordance with the wishes 


of Farmers, Millers, and others 


interested in the Corn Trade, an Edition is published in time for 
ost every yy afternoon, containing a Full Report of the 
ark-lane and Smithfield Markets of the day. 


ORDER of any Newsvender.—OFPPICE for Advertise- 
mente, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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Now ready, 


J OURNAL ofthe the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.—No. XXXII. 





ooesees J. A. Clarke. 
a Bearing Heine oon Viscount Downe. 
iereditary Diseases of Cattle Finlay 
ri Licht Land Fernie J. Haxton. 





5. Hod =4 Toe in 
Sew: — 
7. Ori + of Whea' 


J. Buckman, 
. J.Th Wa 
Esprit Fabre. 






8 Hollow Brick Roots, from Earl Grey. 
9. Nitrate of Soda and Guano J. D. Nicol. 
10, Farming of Oxfordshire . C. 8. Read. 











aa 
THE SIGHT PRESERVED | by the USE of 
SPECTACLES, adapted to suit every variety of vision, by 
Fasee of SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which effectually prevents 
INJURY to the EYES from the selection of improper Glasses, 
and is qrtenctesty employed by 
anp & Lona, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


Ross's PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LANDSCAPE LENSEs.—These Lenses give correct deti- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 








John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


E EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCIII. 
will be published on THURSDAY NEXT. 
Contents. 
I. DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE EASTERN QUES- 
T 


Ns 


II. TEATOTALISM, and LAWS AGAINST THE LIQUOR 
TRADE. 


III. HERMANN’S ZSCHYLUS. 
IV. KAFIR WARS AND CAPE POLICY. 
V. THE GREAT SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
VI. THE ORDERS IN COUNCIL ON TRADE DURING 
WAR. 


VII MARSHALL OF THE REPRESENTATION OF MI- 
NORITIES. 
VIIL EUROPEAN EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 
IX. THE RUSSIAN WAR OF 1854. 
London: Longman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cixxxIx. 
will be published on THURSDAY NEXT. 
Contents. 
I. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
II. MILMAN’S HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 
IIL THE DRAMA. 
IV. CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 
V. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
VI. MELANESIA AND NEW ZEALAND MISSIONS. 
VIL QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER FAVOURITES. 
VIL LORD LYNDHURST AND THE WAR. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


E EDINBURGH MEDICAL and SUR- 
GICAL JOURNAL for JULY is just published, price 4s. 6d. 
Contents, 
Part I, OrtutnaL ComMuNIcATIONS, 
1. Life FM. Chacactet of Dr. Abercrombie, by Dr. Douglas 


2. Tropical Fe rer rand premiers, by Mr. E, Hare. 
3. Catalepsy, by Dr. Coldstrea: 
4, Comeaeansre Petheleay of “Post Partum Hemorrhage, by Mr. 


Bre 
5, On Poisoning with Bierite of Bip. by Dr. Stratton. 
& Asiatic Cholera, by Dr. J. W. Begbie. 
Part IL.—Reviews. 
Bellingham and Stakes on Diseases of the Heart (continued)— 
Budd on Diseases of the Liver— Meigs and West on Diseases 
of Uterus—Barth and Roger, Hughes and Walshe, on Auscul- 
tation, and Diseases of the Lungs and Heart—-Gibb on Hoop- 
ing Cough ; besides Bibliographical Record of several other 
orks. 
Part III. Progress or Mepican Science, 
___Eainburgh: A. & C. Black. London: | Longman & Co. 








he CHRISTI N VN “REMEMBRANCER, 
No. LXXXV. for JULY. 


Contents. 
1, Mediwval Sermons, 
2. The Church in India. 
3% Cities and © —— of Etruria. 





4. Prospects of the 

5. Voltaire and his Times. 

6, Church of E Societi 
7. London Corporation Rel 

8 Notices of New Books, Pamphlets, &e. 


London: J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 





ROSE'S NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Now complete in 12 vols, 8vo. elegantly printed, 5U. 8s. cloth, 
NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. Projected and partly arranged by the late 
Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D., Principal of King’s College, 
London, 

This Work is intended to supply a defi 
which has existed siuce the completion of Mr. Unelwcre 's Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, in 1817. That publication, now nearly obsolete, 
contained less than 9,000 names, while the present Work contains 
more than 20,000, It has been most carefully edited and compiled 
by experienced writers, who have availed themselves of the vast 
Tate’ years supplied. he great variety and extensive range of its 

tents, far exceeding those of any other modern biographical 
Publication in our langu: must render it a very important ad- 
ition to every — and private Library, both as a work of re- 
ference,and rehouse of information and amusement for all 
elasses of readers, 
London: B. Pellowes: Rivingtons ; E. Hodgson; J. M. Rich- 
son ; J. Bain ; G. Greenland ; Capes Co Sie 
Washbourn ; Sotheran & Co.; and G. Willis. Also 
for J. Deighton, Gambeldee: and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 


NOVELTY.—J. AMADIO, Optician, 7, 


lie + 








rogmorton- rarest, ci is mow manufacturip a SMALL 
DOUBLE OPERAG eon inches. ht, don 
Equal in power to the =a Opus ~ hy mad 4. 





ICROSCOPES of different “a from 


— to se. to 20, on each, oustaining ' the most difficult sctentific trial, , 





nly t) 
~ of Mic ra? at 108, a ‘set, - two strengths, “for orders not 
Jegs These are hi bly r aes led to the tm 
Ba ~~ L, Specifi ed L can be had 
Pe orate 313, . Oxfordstrect.—To the 
owed, —BEsicue ASSERLEIN, Up- 
Ei ata tomate ; 





“Mr. Ross prepares ope for Portraiture come the greatest 
i et p procuring the coincidence ofthe chemi- 
cal, actinic and visual rays The spherical aberration is fe very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. seeres is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the. = ge.” 

ogues sent upon application. 


A. Roas, ry Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 
EEVES’S STEREOSCOPIC PORTRAITS 


in Daguerreotype, 1/. the pair, coloured, and in strong leather 
case, Which will not break if dropped, and shut up when not re- 
quired. Ordinary Daguerreotype Portraits from 58. each, com- 
plete. All these are allewed to be the clearest yet seen; Speci- 
mens of which can be seen, at the Crystal Palace, and at the 
Laboratory, ¢ 498, New Oxford-street. 


10 PHOTOGRAPHERS, © DAGUERREO- 
TYPISTS, &c.—Instantaneous Collodion (or Magy Pe 
Silver). Solution for lodizing Collodion. Pyrogal oe Gallic, and 
Glacial Acetic Acids. Bromide of Cadmium, &c., and every pure 
Chemical —— in the practice of Photo; graphy, repared by 
WILLIAM BOLTON, Operative and Photosra hic Chemist, 146, 
Holborn Bars. Wholesale Dealer in every kind of Photographic 
Papers, Lenses, Cameras, and Apparatus, and Importer of French 
and German Lenses, Cameras, © Eemicals, &c. Catalogues by Post 
on receipt of T'wo Postage Stamps. New Manual of the Collodion 
zecoue, ls.; by Post, 1s. 4d. Sets of Apparatus from Three 
uiness. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—THE GREAT PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC CAMERA MANUFACTORY. 


TTEWILL & MORGAN, 24 and 25, Char- 
lotte-terrace, Caledonian-road, [slington, sole Manufacturers 
of OTTEWILL’S REGISTERED DOUBLE-BODY FOLDING 
CAMERA. Tripod Stands, Printing Frames, &c. 
he Trade supplied. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. 
TTEWILL & MORGAN’S MANU- 


rbmpgiaty 24 and 25, Charlotte-terrace, Caledonian-road, 
Islington.— OTTEWILL’S REGISTERED DOUBLE- BODY 
FOLDING e AMER tA. adapted for Landscapes or Portraits, may 
be had of A. Ross, Feath Holborn, Ph 
Institution, Bond- Sey and atthe Manufactory as ‘above ; where 
every description of Cameras, Slides,and Tripods may be’ had.— 
The Trade supplied. 

















STEREOSCOPES, 


LAND & LONG, 153, FLEET STREET, 
PTICIANS and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS, inv: ite attention to ae stock of STERE! OSCOPES of 
all kinds, and in various materials ; also, to their New and exten- 
sive assortment of STERE( iy aes PICT! URES for the —, in 
DAGUERREOTYPE, on P. APER, and TRANSPAKENT AL- 
BUMEN PICTURES on GLASS, including Views of London, 
Paris, the Rhine, Windsor, &c. These Pictures, for minuteness of 
Copel and truth in the representation of natural objects are unri- 
valle 
WHEATSTONE’S REFLECTING STEREOSCOPES, adapted 
for the exhibition of large views. Pictures for the same in great 
variety. 
Buanp & Lone, Opticians,153, Fleet-street, London. 


*y* ‘Familiar Explanation of the Phenomena’ sent on appli- 
cation. 


OLLODION PORTRAITS and VIEWS, 
obtained with the greatest ease and certainty, by using 
BLAND & LONG'S preparation of SOLUBLE COTTON, Cer- 
tainty of uniformity of action over a lengthened period, combined 
with the most faithful rendering of the half-tones, constitute this 
a most valuable agent in the hands of the Photographer. 
Albumenized Paper, for printing from glass and paper negatives, 
58. ner g uire. 
he Py EUMATIC PLate-HOLDER for Collodion Plates. 
Waxed and Lodized Papers of tried quality. 
Instruction in the processes. 
Bianp & Lone, Opticians and Photographical Instrument 
Makers,and Uperative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, on. 
*yX Catalogues sent on application. 


MPROVEMENT in COLLODION.—J. B. 
HOCKIN & CU., CHEMISTS, 289, STRAND, have, by a new 
mode - lodizing, rendered their’ Collodion equal, they may say 
saperies, in sensitiveness and negative producing qualities to every 
3 er hitherto published: the keeping vay ey vn and appreciation 
A a paysinte, ute, Soe which their are 
st 


Ap fn us, Pure Chemicals, and every sqetoment for the Prac- 
tice rot if Photography. lnstruction in the 

THE SoLientns and POSITIVE PAPER PROCESS, by 
J.B. H OCKIN. Price 18. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 


xX ¥i YLO-IODIDE of SILVER, exclusively used 
all the Ph The superiority 
of this peoparesion is now universally acknowledged. estimo- 
nialsfrom the best Photographers and principal scientific men of 
the day, warrant the assertion, that hitherto no preparation has 
been discovered which produces uniformly such perfect pictures, 
combined with the greatest rapidity of action, In all cases where 
& quantity is required, the twosolutions may be had at Wholesale 
price inseparate Bottles,in which state it may be keptfor years, 
and exported to an climate. Full instructions for use 
Cavution.—Each Bottle is stamped with a Red Label bearin my 
name, RICHARD ‘W. THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pall Mall, to 
counterfeit which is felony. 


CYANOGEN SOAP, for REMovING all kinds 


of PHOTOGRAPHIC STAINS. The genuine is made only by the 
investor, and is secured with a aod 2 ae boosting. this signature 























and a¢dress, RICHARD W. TH EMIST, 10, PALL 
M a aaeasaes pure Photographie © Chemicals: + = 
8, 28., ani 





Pp 
38. 6d. eal thee rough h Messrs. Edwards, 67, St. Paul's’ Church- 
pray and jarclay & Co, 95, Farringdon-street, Wholesale 





HE LONDON AND WESTMIN 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of 101. each for 7, 
on the Ccntinent. shor are payable at every important oe q 
Europe, and thus enable the Traveller to vary his route 
inconvenience. No expense is incurred, and when with 
charge is made for ommission. They may be ebtalned 
Bank, Lothbury, or its Branches, 1, St. Jamere: square ; 
Ho born ; 3, Weilington-street, Borou i Si High- natrect, Ae 
chapel ; and 4, Stratford- pisos, Oxfor av 
. GILBART, General Manage, 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COY, 
PANY, 49, St. James’s-street, London : established 1845, 


“i 





Direet 
Chairman—Lieutenant- Colouct} LORD ARTHUR ENNOY 
Deputy-Chairman—SIK JAMES CARMICHAEL 


zoho Ashburner, Esq. M.D. | Charles Farebrother, Esq, Ali 
'. M. B. Batard, Esq. man. 
J. P. Bathurst, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq, 
3 ohn Gardiner, Esq. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
This Office presents the following advantages :— 
The security of a large paid-up capital. 
ee moderate rates for all ages, especially young lives, 
No charges whatever except the premium. 
All policies indisputable. 
By the recent bonus, four-fifths of the avenge 
— instances returned to the policy holders. 
potiey’ for 1,0001. effected in 1846, premiums Prmene M tol sa 
been paid, while 1231, 78. was the bonus added in 1853, 
< weekly saving of l4d. (31. 0s, 8d. yearly) will secure 
25 years of age the sum of 100. on his attaining the age 
death, should it occur previously. 
Rates are calculated for all ages, 
ye eng aac a f ae 
rospectuses, forms, aud every information can be obtaing 
the Office, 49, St. James’ . erat, London. un 
ENRY D. D AVENPORT, Secretary 


NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

(FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES). Offices, Cornhill aj 

70, Baker-street, London ; ; College-green, Dublin ; 

Hamburgh; Exchange-street West, and Tithebarn- street, Lina 

pool; North Nelson-street, Edinburgh. Instituted in the Teigng 
Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. 

8, FC. 


Dir 
hairman—J A ME ES “BENT 
Daniy-ChairmanSTBPHE N WILSON: Esq. 
Thomas ley, E: 
Nicholas C harrington, Esq. 
8. Preston Child, Esq. 
Y illiam Gilets, Esq 
John Hib! Esq. 
by — Mills Esq. M.P. 
J. Remington Mills, Esq. 
John Morley, Esq. 


to.a per 
Of 55, or 


climates, and circumstansgl 





sq. 
George Spencer Smith, Esq, 
Henry Aldwin Soames, Es, 
Richard Horsman Solly, Ess, 
Samuel Wilson, Esq. Ald. 


THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary, 


FAMILY ENDOWMENT, LIF} 
oo; ANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
2, Chatham-place, — London. 

CAPITAL £500,000. 





Directors. 
William ay ng Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
gona 5 _— Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 


Lewis Burroughs, Edward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley, 
jor Henderson. ajor Turner, 


M 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
The BON Us for the present year is the same as that declan 
pe =! teach viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium 
es who have made Five Annual Peyments or more ont} 
rrofit Scale. 
Endowments ope Aowctticcgnented as usual, 


a has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, M 
mba 
#y* Tables of Rates, both TT and Indian, can be had 
application at the Office. JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
EAGLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, New a sy Blackfriars, London. 


ROBERT ALEXANDER GRAY, Esq., --~_/reay 
THOMAS DEVAS, Esq., Deputy-Chairma 


Charles Bischoff, Esq | Joshua hedeeaet Esq. 





Thomas Beadingtan. "Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, E: Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
Chas. Thos. Hetcouns, Esq. | Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. ko illiam Wybrow, Esq. 


Tyrer 
THOMA SALLE 
JAMES me oe LN Nk, Esq. 


GEORGE LEITH nore i ba . F.R.S., 15, Welbeck-strett 


JAMES SANER. Bi MD D.» Finsbury-square. 
WM. CUOKE, Esq., M.D. do, rinity-square, ‘Tower-hill 


Messrs. GLYN, M miss ry o..67, Lombard-street. 
Messrs, HAN BU RY & LLOYDS, 60, Lombard-street. 


ry and Secretary. 
CHARLES JELLICOE, Esq. 
The business of the Company comeniers Assurances on Lits 
and Survivorships, the Purchase of Life Interests, the salea! 
purebase of oe and deferred Annuities, Loans of Mo 
on Mortgage, 
This Couspany was established in 1807, is empowered by the 4 
of Parliament 53 Geo. III., and regulated by Deed enrolled in te 
nie Court of Chancery. 
The Company was originally a strictly Proprietary one. Th 
ssu m the participating scale, now participate quinque 
nially in four-fifths of the amount to be divided. 7 
To the present time (1853) the Assured have received from the 
Company, in satisfaction of their 24D upwards of 1,400,000 
The amount at present assured, is 3,000,0001, nearly, and the 
income of the Company is about 
At the last Division of a ‘aenk 20,0002, was added tothe 
sums assured under Policies for the whole term of Life. 
The lives assured are permitted, in time 0! and not bei 
aa in mining or pold nd digging. to reside in ‘any country,- 
to pass by sea (not be , <— faring persons by professi0 
between any two parts of the same hemisphere-—distant mon 
than 33 degrees from the Equator, witout extra c 
All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by th 
persons are exempt, under certain * 


mpany. 
By recent enactment 
strictions, from Income Tax, as respects so much of their incol 

as they may devote to assurances on Lives. 
The Annual Keporte of the Company's state and progress, Pre 
ses and Forms, be had, or will be oy post free, 0 


spectu: may 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company's Agents, 
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N° 1393] _ 
‘THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1836—Empowered by Acts of Parliament. 


OFFICES—37, CASTLE-STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 20 and 21, POULTRY, LONDON ; 
56, WALL-STREET, NEW YORK; 
and ELIZABETH-STREET SOUTH, MELBOURNE. 


TRUSTEES. 
Adam Hodgson, Esq. | 
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3, BRIDGE-STREET, SYDNEY; 


Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Bart. | 


Directors IN LIVERPOOL. 


Thomas Brocklebank, Esq., Chairman. 
Joseph Christopher Ewart, Esq., Francis Heywood, Esq., Deputy-Chairmen. 


George Hall Lawrence, Esq. 
Harold Littledale, Esq. 
William Lowe, Esq. 
Alexander Macgregor, Esq. 
John Marriott, Esq. 
Thomas Sellar, Esq. 
Charles Saunders, Esq. 
John Swainson, Esq. 

James Aspinall Tobin, Esq. 


Thomas Booth, Esq. 
Francis Cesar Braun, Esq. 
William Sma mg 
e 
ie Alex. ~~ ~ mm Esq. 
Thomas Haigh, Esq. 
Robert Higgin, Esq. 
George Holt, Esq. 
Hugh Hornby, Esq. | 


Secretary—Swinton Boult, Esq. 


Auditors—T. Buddicum Blackburn, Esq.; Daniel James, Esq. 
Medical Referees—James R. W. Vose, M.D.; Robert Bickersteth, Esq. 
the Union Bank of London. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Swift, Wagstaff, and Blenkinsop. 

Surveyor—John Stewart, 


Bankers—The Bank of Liverpool ; 


Esq. 


EUROPE. 


Hamburg—John Higson, Esq., Agent. 


Stockholn—J.E, Samson, Esq., Agent. 
NORTH AMERICA. 
UNITED STATES, 


Directors In New YORK. 


James Brown, Esq., Chai 


Francis Cottenett, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Alexander Hamilton, Jun., Esq. 
Mortimer Livingston, Esq. 
E. F. Sanderson, Esq. 
W. 5S. Wetmore, Esq. 
Resident Secretary—Alfred Pell, Esq. 

Counsel to the Board—Alex. Hamilton, Jun., Esq. 

Medical Referees—Alex. E. Hossack, M.D., and —— Sand, M.D. 


George Barclay, Esq. | 
C, W. Faber, Esq. | 
Joseph Fowler, Esq. 

Joseph Gaillard, Jun., Esq. 


rman. 


Surveyor—Edward Hurry, Esq, 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
Montreal, Place a’ Armes—John H. Maitland, Esq., 


Quebec—Messrs. Pemberton, Brothers, Agents. 


St. John, N.B.—Edward Alison, Agent. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Directors In SyDNEY. 
The Hon. Sir Charles Nicholson, M.L.C., 
Chairman. 
John Gilchrist, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
G. K. Holden, Esq. 
Baward Knox, Esq. 
William Walker, Jun., Esq. 
Jos. Scaife Willis, Esq. 
Resident Secretary—Robert Styles, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of Australasia. 


Medical Referees—Dr. Macfarlane and and Company. Medical Referees—Godfrey Howitt, 
rthur M. A’Beckett, Esq. Wellington—Messrs. Bowler, Son, and M.D., and E. Barker, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Norton, Son, and Company. Solicitor—Thomas T. A’Beckett, Esq. 





Barker. 


Ceylon—Messrs. Darley, Butler & Co, 
AGENCIES: ( Calcutta—Messrs. Robinson, Balfour & Co, Madras—Messrs, Line & Co, 
CHINA. 
AGENCIES: Canton—Messrs. Blenkin, Rawson & Co. Shanghai—Messrs. Blenkin, Rawson & Co. 
CONSTITUTION. 


Liability of the entire body of Shareholders unlimited. All Directors must be Proprietors in the Company. 
CAPITAL AND RESOURCES. 
-Accumulated Funds and Capital paid up 


1853. 
£ 596,225, 14s. 9d... . 000s. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Property Insured against Loss or Damage by Fire in the 
United Kingdom, the British Colonies, and in Foreign 


Countries. 
The Pr are 
liberal and prompt. 
Mills and Manufactories on the usual terms. 





FARMING STOCK INSURED AT 3s. PER CENT. 


The Premiums received 

Tn 1837, were £11,987 ..... 
In 1847, were 49,402......-..- In 1852, 

In 1853 they amounted to £113,612 


*,* Persons whose Fire Policies with this Company expire on the 24th instant are 


receipts for the renewal of the same will be found at the Head Offices in Liverpool and London, and “in the hands of 


SWINTON BOULT, 
Secretary to the Company. 


the respective Agents. 
Liverpool, June, 1854 


St. John, Newfoundland—Messrs. Bowring, Brothers, Agents. 
Agents have also been appointed in many principal Cities, 


AUSTRALASIA. 
AGENCIES. 
Sourn AUSTRALIA. 
Adelaide—J. B. Montefiore, Esq. 
Swan River, 
Perth—A. H. Stone, Esq. 

Van DigMen’s LAND. 
Launceston—Messrs. Gleadon & Henty. 
Hobart Town—Messrs. Alport and 

Roberts. 
New ZEALAND. 
Lyttleton—Messrs. Cookson, Bowler, 


Agents have also been appointed in several of the principal Cities and Towns. 


EAST INDIES. 
§ Bombay—Messrs, Ritchie, Stewart & Co. 


derate ; the Settlement of Claims 


oe + -In 1842, £ 23,804 


98,655 


Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq. 


Directors 1n Lonpoy. 

Matthew Forster, Esq., Chairman. 

G. Fred. Young, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Edward Barnard, Esq. 

William Brown, Esq., M.P. 

Sir W. P. de Bathe, Bart. 

W. Ewart, Esq .M. P. 

Frederick Sentiem, Esq. 

Donald Larnach, Esq. 

Ross D. Mangles, Esq., M.P. 

Hon. F. Ponsonby. 

John Ranking, Esq. 

Edward Thompson, Esq. 

Swinton Boult, Esq., a4 to the Compy. 
Resident Secretary—B. Henderson, Esq. 

Auditor—H. H. Cannan, Esq. 

Med. Ref.—A. Anderson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Solicitors—Messrs. W. H.and C.J. Palmer. 
Bankers—The Union Bank of London. 
Surveyor—W. Thompson, Esq. 





Lisbon—Messrs, John Ashworth & Co., Agents. 


Directors In New ORLEANS 
Ambrose Lanfear, Chairman, 
Thomas Byrne, Esq. 

Frederick Rodewald, Esq. 
Resident Secretary—H. V. Ogden, Esq. 
AGENCIES. 
Boston—Messrs. Edwards and Brewster. 
Philadelphia—R. J. Smith, Esq. 
Charleston—James Adger, Esq. 
Savannah—Messrs. Bancroft and Bryan. 
Mobile—Messrs. Barnwell and Fitter. 





Halifax, N. r ders w. Dickson, Esq., Agents. 


VICTORIA. 
Directors in MELBOURNE. 
The Hon. J. F. Palmer, M.L.C., 
Chairman. 
J. Oswald Gilchrist, Esq. 
James Henty, Esq., M.L.C. 
Francis Murphy, Esq., M.L.C. 
Thomas U. Ryder, Esq. 
Resident Seeretary — William Murray 
Ross, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of Australasia. 





1854. 
« --£ 666,724. 18s. 3d. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
| ANNUITIES, IMMEDIATE OR DEFERRED. 

| The Premiums received on Life Policies amounted 

In 1837, to £1,755 ......-- In 1842, to £3,162 

In 1847, to 21,197 In 1852, to 50,800 

Premiums on New Business in 1853, £ 6,913 

Bonuses of the Company are guaranteed when the Policies 
are issued. 
Residence in the Australian Colonies, British America, 
| and the United States, without extra charge; and Policies 
i are issued free of Stamp Duty. 


ee eeeeee 


+f; lly 





inded that 





ALFRED. LIFE ASSURANCE and DEFER- 
RED ANNUITY “Seated Ss 7, Lothbury, London. 


John Pemberton Heywood, P ny Char! 

George Frederick Dickson, ¥eq” | ] Garey eat Ee, Baa. Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—The Hon. ELIOT T. YORKE, M.P. 

Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, 

G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. | William James 5 

bm 1 Fred. Dickson, Esq. Charles Snell Paris, E 

Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. Ernest A. Stephenson, 

Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. Lieut.-Col. Tulloch, 

rR Agearances of every description can be aunt with this 

8! 
—" Annuities granted with a epttons upon very favourable 
retary. 


HAMPTON, Sec 
GcorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY. 


INSTITUTED an 








Presiden 
His GRACE the DUKE Se EU CCLBUCH 
AND QUEENSBERRY, 
Manager—ROBERT pmera Esq. 
Secreury—WILLIAM FINLAY, Esq. 

Head Ofice—26, 8T. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
The Twenty-third Annual General Meeting of this Soci 
held at Edinburgh, on the 2nd of May, 1854; William 
Ww oun, Esq., of owland, in the chair. 

The Report read to the Meeting, and which was no 
eek of, contained the following particulars :— 

‘he number of Policies issued during the year ending the 1st of 
March, is 620, the sums Assured thereby being 282,7151., giving an 
addition to the Income in Annual Premiums of 8 595L, 
The Policies lapsed by death during the year are 84, the Sums 
Assured by which amount to 49,8501, and the Bonus Additions to 
8,4821., making together 58,332. 

In comparing these sums with the amounts for the preceding 
ear, they exhibit an increase of seventeen in the number of New 
olicies, and of about 6,00v/. in the Sums Assured. The increase, 
though of moderate amount, must be considered satisfactory, 
especially when regard is had to the great competition which now 
exists in the business of Life Assurance. 

The number of Policies lapsed by death is four under that of 
last year, and the amount payable nearly 7,000/. less, Kee ed 
in view the additions made to the and the i 
of — Members of the Society, these are ae gratifying cireun- 
8 

The Some remaining Assured amount to 4,234,5981. ; 

pa ye Revenue 7 to 152, pe 

nd the A 


— 








un i 839,3541, 
*%* Medical alevess paid by the Society. 
View of the Progress and Situation of the Society. 














| Amount | Annual | Accumulated 
| Assured. | Kevenue. Fund. 
At lst March 1836 | £642,871 £21,916 £40,974 
0. 842 | 1,635,067 61,851 191,496 
Do. 1848 | 2,984,878 | 110,700 445,673 
Do. 1854 | 4,234,598 | 162,615 354 
POLICIES RENDERED INDISPUTABLE., 
By a Resolution of the Society, Policies may, after being of five 
years’ endurance, be declared indisputable on any ground what- 
ever, and the Assured be entitled to travel or reside beyond the 


limits of Europe, without payment of Extra Premium for such 
travelling or residence. Special application must be made to the 
Directors Rw such privileges however, and anioheeey evidense 
adduced that, at the time of his application, the A ssured has no 
Prospect or intention of going beyond the limits of Europe. 

The Amount of Claims paid to the Representatives of deceased 
Members exceeds 

SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 

ae of the Report, Proposals, and all other information may 

be had on application to the Head Office in gry , to any of 
-~ > geal Agents, and to the London Agency, 126, Bishopsgate- 

WILLIAM CUOK, Agent. 
London, June, 1854. 


ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo-place™ London, and 30, Brown-street, Manchester. 


Directors. 

THE CHISHOLM, Chairman, 
RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq. Alderman, 
Deputy-Chairman. 

William Morley, Esq. 


Esq Robert Francis Power, Esq 
Alexander Robert Ir Irvine, Esq. 


John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. Archibald Spens, . ad. 
James John Kinloch, Esa. Frederick % sient. 1 
Henry Lawson, Esq. Rev. F. W. 

This Sestety is established on the tried and ohn rinei le 
of Mutua urance. The funds are accumulated for the exclu- 
sive a of the Policy-holders, under their own immedia‘ 
superintendence and control. The Profits are divided annually, 
and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. — -— a 
participate in Pate after ge of five annuul Premiu: 

The Annual Ge: ng of this Society was held on on the 
30th of May, 1854, when a a | of the business for the last year 
was presented, 15 the Resemanees ty ooo most satist ogre 

in 
those effected in any previous year ; the — - oe Policies — 
more than {.. Fy the aniiual, income thereon 
aa 7,500, appear except in 1849, when the 
Visitation of the dame ae : piace the he claims sarees ee from 
were, in every year, much below their estima’ 

The M Members present at the Meshing were | fully 3 satisfied with 
the Report, and seoniven of 314 per 
Ce Fe hide ema entitied to participate in the Pre al 
all Policy-holders now entitle participate in 

Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 
years. 


The following Table exemplires the effect of the present reduction, 





Colonel Michael E. Bagnold. 
Francis Brodi 


bi 




















Age |amount| Annual | Allowance of yA. —F 
—, Assured. | originally paid, 314 per Cent. | now — 
1,000 2176 | £6116 | £14 6 
3 3 is 818 wal 8 
40 15000 3318 4 1013 8 B48 
16 8 
% 1000 $317 6 2318 0 5119 6 
A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
14, Waterloo-place, London. 
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Betann IA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1 Priel ees Bank, London. 


837. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. “4 Vict. cap. 9. 
issued free of stamp d 
Colonel Rosert ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 3 
‘ked testi in favour of Life Assurance evinced by 
theta ialature in Uhe exemption from income-tax of the premiums 
the benefit 


pong bu 

proves ‘that the s ooo ef Life Assurance generally is held by the 
Government of the country. 

qoereanns Rates of Pretaium for securing Loans or Debts. 
Half only d during the first seven years. 

Sum assured payable at sixty, or at death. 

Provision during minority lor Orphans. 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Pateut. 
Profits divided annually. 
Premiums computed for. every three months’ difference of age. 
Half Credit Policies granted on terms unusually favourable ; the 
—- id half p eing out of the profits. 
t the last Annual General Meeting a reduction of 30 per cent. 
on made in the current year’s premium on all participating 
policies. 





























( PROPRIETARY.) | (Morea 

- Whole | | alf- 
ion Prem. re-| Annual | Yearly |Quarterly 
Age! First | mainder; Age. : | ae a 
Years. | of Life. | mium. | mium. | mium. 
£8 a.| £8 @.| Yrs|Mos.| £.8.d.| £8. d.| £8. d 
go] 11 9| 23 6| 3] 0 | 27 3/14 28] 013 3 
40/192 218 4| 3/237 6/144] 018 4 
50/2326| 450 6 | 2710! 1 46] 012 5 
60; 3 6 8! 613 4! 9 282! 14 8! 0123 6 











E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


J yt epee STANDARD FOLIO 
FRAME, a most convenient mode of displaying Drawings 
and Works of ‘Art, as well as an elegant appendage to the draw- 
ing-room or pheary. tate, a the - ond Powe om 
, ena e possessor to 8 “ye py wo! 

ee ies them a will.— Manufactured _b & W. VOKINS, 
Carvers, Gilders, and Dealers in Modern Water=( Jolour alee 

hn-street, Oxford-street, and 3, Great Castle-street, Regent- 





pa 


ITHOGRAPHY.—Messrs. DAY & SON, 

Lithographers to the Queen, having built suitable and most 

extensive J larger and more Pa gr than any other 

grewter in the, oe are now prep: out with 
eter perfecion 


tch, and thors economically, all those 

of martistie Lithography for which they have so 

fis +> pre-eminent. Colour-printing, as perfected by them,is 

Temiered available, from the rapidity and economy with w hich it 

is produced, for every purpose of ay mag pe ay fac-similes of 

ictures or book-plates ; likewise to the pr ‘oduction of pattern- 

Tookeam show cards, &c. Every description o Engineering Drawing, 

pe Work, and a ds of commercial work executed for pro- 

or the trade, with a rapidity and superiority of 

style h rto given.—17, Gate-street, 
ftacoln’ 's Inn-fields. 











TO AUTHORS. 
oo HARDWICKE, Printer and Pub- 


-street, Lincoln’s Inn, begs to inform Authors 
esirous of publishing Works on any 
ete and immediate publicity, that he has at 
achinery expressly adapted 





‘oems, 
utmost despatch —¥y coomeuny. F “Pi ‘an of Publishing, —- 

pecuniary advantages without the Author 
custeiniog any risk or loss of interest in copyright, sent free on 
receipt of 6 stamps. 


OOKBINDING.—W. HOLMES, Practical 
Bookbinder, ey! Ray street, London. Books bound in 
Morocco, Russia, or Calf, both plain’ and elegant, on the lowest 
terms. Gentlemen upon with patterns. Estimates given 
for large or small Libraries.— Address, 195, Oxford-street. 
OOKBINDING with the Patent India-rubber 
Back, which furnishes a flexible hinge to every leaf of the 








Book, it to lie flat, and open Rapes without strain or break- 
ing, as in the old binding. All kinds of binding, including Music, 
Maps, Saamaviant, Albums, Manuscripts (which can be bound in 


no other way), promptly executed by J. oe & CO. 70, 
Castle-street, two doors East of Berners-stree 
A List of Prices to be had on —~ 


| IQUID INDIA RUBBER.—This superior 
substitute for for either eum tg be bed i in, its purest 
cute, of J. ROW. 4-+-* bin = 70, 
‘astle-street, = a Baste St Sete rners- aa in he ome 
a 28, each, or by order of any Bookseller or Druggist. 
N.B. Brushes for using the Liquid India Rubber, 6d. each. 
A List of Prices for Bookbinding may be had on application. 


eden TUNER.—W. TIERNEY 


a. his services as a PIANOFORTE TUNER, of great 

in his An extensive practice amidst piano- 

fortes of ove construction enables him to tune with an accuracy 
Steainesic Em RF, by long habit. Mr. Tierney tenders his opinion 
+ in kill in the choice of a pianoforte.—Kolls-buildings, 


AUTION.-BOND’s PERMANENT MARK- 
ING INK, the original, and by far the best, requiring no 
preparation, offers the surest ‘means of protection for ev ery variety 
ort household linen and wearing apparel, against loss or mistake ; 
for which reason be careful to ask for the genuine article, prepared 
by the inventor, John Bond, 33, qune lane, ont Sinithfleld, 

















London. Sold by most C 
ders. Price 1s. a bottle. 


*x* To avoid Geepcintanent from the substitution of counter- 
feits, be careful to ask for * The genuine Bond’s Permanent Mark- 

ing Ink,” and further to yt sods 5 it, observe that no sizpenny 
size is, or has at any time been, prepared by him, the Inventor and 


Proprietor. 
F DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 
e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker, by ap; =~ to the Queen and Prince “Albert, sole 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent in all hd patent rights and busi- 
ness at the Amand Shops, and at the Clock and Com ass Factory, 
at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono- 
mical, Lag and other Clocks, Dipleidoscopes, and Patent ot 
Waaaes Her ajesty’s Yacht. Ladies’ Gold 
atch guineas; ; Gentlemen's, 10 guineas. Strong Silver Lever 








Waters 





NE-ART MANUFACTURE.—ELKEINGTON 

& Co. respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, Amateurs, and ey din the 

ft g Collections 


tuettes, lished pT. ierethe in Bronze. 
exc ve. 
Bllver, and Gold. from yr e Antique and select ‘Works of Modern 


its. 
Also to their Artistic and Decorative Plate, calculated for the 
Table, Sideboard, Library, Boudoir, &c. 
hese productions re honoured at the late Great Exhibition 
by an award oft’ en edal,’and may be obtained at either 
of the Establishm 
22, REGENT: Sr RERT, 
45, MOORGATE-STREET, j LONDON. 
NEWHALL STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 


V ALUES of GOLD.—WATHERSTON & 

BROGDEN, for 4 information of the publicand their 
numerous patrons, beg to make the following announcement 
regarding the VALUE of GOLD, feeling Cor ded that the 
interests of the fair trader and the public will be alike protected 
by the wide circulation of knowledge on this subject. Gold being 
divided into 24 parts or carats, it follows that ne of 














i . 2 2 54 

3 ditto jl ditto 1Bbl 
3 ditto (British stan- | 10 ditto 115 44 
dard) 317 104) 9 ditto + 11110 
21 carats .. « 314 4 | 8ditto - 18 3 
20ditto ... - 310 93) 7 ditto - 149 
19 ditto ... - 3 7 3 | 6ditto -11% 
18 ditto ... 3 3 84) Sditto . 017 8 
17 ditto ... 3.0 2! 4ditto - O14 2 
16 ditto ... 216 73! 3di . 010 7 
15 ditto ... 213 1 | 2ditto ee 
14 ditto 2 9 64 Ilditto 0 3 6 


“Ie, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 

FLEET- STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTI FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth, 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest ob- 
server; they will never ag colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not re- 
quire the extraction of roots, or any painful Cee and r 
support and preserve teeth that are loose, an uaral 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed tecth vow A 
sound and useful in mastication. 


52, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 
T! EET H.—By Her Majesty’ s Royal Letters 


rin —N Beuly sarentes and Patented application of Chemi- 








eally-p ia-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gems ae Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MO (, Surgeon 
Dentist. LOWER GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR 








SQUARE, ' sole INVENTOR and PATENTEE.—A new, original, 
and invaluable inve in the ada Th A the 
most phoclute bates tion and saocees, of CHEMICALLY-PRE- 
HITE INDIA-RUBBER as a lining to the oh es 
gold a co 4 The extraordi: results of this application 
may be briefly noted ae few of their most ino spe features, as 
the auboune? All sh arp —_. ore oonees no springs, wires, or 
faste mings d freedom of suction is 
supplied; a RT therto > wholly unattaina) e, anda 
fit perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is Roy od while, 
a the softness and flexibility of the agent oy ey 
pport is given to the adjoining teeth when a ‘or ‘alent 
wher by the absorption of the gums. The acids of the mouth 
pre no agency on the chemically-prepared White INDIA- 
RUBBER, and as it is a non-conductor, fluids of any tompennture 
may with thorough comfort be imbibed And retained in the mouth, 
all unpleasantness of smell or taste being at the same time wholly 
provided against by the peculiar nature of its preparation. Tobe 
obtained only a 
61, LOWER CalSVEROR GEReRT. LONDON; 
, Gay-street, B; 
10, Eldon- “square, ti .i Tyne. 


ILOWER-POTS and GARDEN SEATS.— 
JOHN. MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above ny 4 
n various colours, and solicits an early ins rst Ever: 
scription of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EA ENWAR a 
~. poems possible price, for Cash.—250, Sulehanalk near Hyde 











~ 





ARL & CO.’S CREAMING HOP CH AM- 
PAGNE.—Price 16s, per dozen.—Bottles and H. 


, 1393: 
[Jury 8, 540N : 


UTY OFF TEA.—The Pricesofallo 
again REDUCED 4d. per pound. 
8 Congou Tea, 22. 8d., 28,10d., 38., a? 
3e. 4d. ich Bi Souchong xb 3a, 2d., 38. 4d. 
3s. 8d.,48. Best Assam Pekoe Saene saree 
rice ox ‘Prime Gunpowder ba 9  < 48. 4a, 4a. sd, 
former * an 
Poder Se rmar Pont a Prim Z ™ 
rime Coffee 1s., 1s. ls. 1s. 4d. 
Rare Choice Mocha Coffee (10 years old), 1a. 6d? M°ChM 1s, 
pe are supplied at market prices. 
ll goods sent carriage free b T own vans, if 
ote ees Een pee ere 
way 8! m or mar! pglan e 
or upwards, by PHILLIPS & COM MPANY. he rl 
King William- aeveel, City, tk, A general Price Current sen{ 


wes 
34.4, 








post-free on ‘application. 





OCOA is a NUT which, besides farinaceoy; 
substance, soutnine a bland oil, less liable than any other oj 
torancidity. Possessing these two nutritive su’ 0008 is 4 
most valuable article of ‘diet, more particularly ae. by mechani. 
or other means, the farinaceous substance Perfectly ineor. 
porated with the oily, that the one will prevent the other from 
eAMES i Such a union is presented in the Cocoa pre; 
JAMES EPPS. The delightful flavour, in part dependen 
the oil, is retained, - ~ whole ——— is one sulted tote 
TEMES EPP Towa tt ReGhemist, Egypti: pm. Piccadilly; 
omeo athic Chemist, Egyptian i 
path Chemis Bloomsbury 
I rd & id Broad atret.h ty. of the Analytical 
n regard to purity, see 0 reper - e y 8 
Commission, in The Lancet, July 5, 1851 malay 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensrt 
SON deem it necessary to reiterate their Caution 
—— s imitations of this yy Sauce. Ev 
ENUINE description bears the name of “WILLIAM Ls. 
ZEN BY ” on the back Jabel, F, tine signature of “ ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY ” on the front. 
E. LAZENBY & SON’S ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES is stijj 
poweres with peculiar care, and held in the highest estimation x 
auce for every description of Fish. 
Manufactured solely at their oid -catabliched Warehouse, 6,E4- 
wards-street, Portman-square, London. 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, “London, conducted i in con. 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. a 
blished 1807. Fichly cut and pongraves Decanters in great 
Wine Glasses, r Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds o Table Glas Glass 
at exeeodingty bE prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of ney 
and elegant des’ for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
roy re Giess always on view. Pumibing orders executed 
wi espatc! 


CARRIAGES of the lightest Construction, best 
build and finish, at reduced prices.— For SALE, or to J be lt 
on Job, a large assortment of New and Second-hand C ARRIAGES, 
comprising single and double seated Broughams, Clarences, Step: 
pes uches, Pilentums, Phaetons, &c.— Preake’s old-ests- 
lished Carriage Factory, 5, ‘Lisle. or 11, Princes-street, Leicester: 
square, 


Teen KS for AQUA-VIVARIA, asin Useat the 
Guniens of the Zestesieal Society of London, in the Regent's 

of the Royal Zoological Society of Ireland. Manufse 
a he BAN DERS & WOOLCOTT, 14, Guildford-st., Foundlivg. 
Size of Tanks. Price. 


Ft. In Ft. In. Ft. In. 2. 0d. 
6 0 jong, 2 0 wide, 2 6 deep, Solid Ends, 18 vi 0 
33° : - a wo Fee 
3 4 13 « All Glass .. 0 
or can be Menufietussa of any Dimensions or Shape. 
These Tanks are equally suitable for the Garden, Conservatory, 
or Drawing-Room. 


OTICE.— BERDOE’S VENTILATING 
WASPRPROOF LIGHT OVER-COATS resist any amount 

of rain confining perspiration, the fatal obj ‘tion to all 
other w Waterproofs, airtight materials being unfit, and dangerous 
for clothing ; free from vulgar eineularity. are adapted 
~ ly as for rainy wee ice 458. and Si. 
puss Se 


A ane, © = 4 selection, also, 
JACKE 8, LADIES’ MANTLES, HABITS ke 'W 
cae AILOR, &e., 96, NEW BON D-8TREET, and 69, CORN BILL 


iv). 




















2s. 6d. 
er dozen, or returned.—An invigorating tonic and refreshing 
inner beverage.— A ngs ye to the robust, and invaluable to 
invalids.—Address, Car Co. 11, ees -buildings, Strand, 
London.—T HE TRADE. st PPLIE 


M¢A!it TAX, addition of 50 per cent.—Bass’s 
East India Pale Ab —BERRY, BROS. & y take = 
liberty of announcing that they have now on han nd, 

bottle, an ample SUPPLY of BASS’S PALE ALE, with all it its 
accustomed beauty of flavour and delicacy of colour, and without 
any advance in price.—3, St. James’s-street, Londo 








ARON LIEBIG on ALLSOPP’S PALE 
ALE.—“I am myself an admirer of bog + dyreomns and m 
own experience enables m oy 


THE CLERGY, ARCHITECTS, AND 
CH URCHWARD ENS. 
GILBERT J. FRENCH, LTON, Lancashire, having ée- 
clined appointing Ai pe yy the sale’ of his Manutheruns of 
CHUR! E£, ROBES, &c., replies immediately to 
all inquiries er tohim at Bolton, from which place only 
orders are —— tL respectfully invites direct communics 
tions, as by far the 'y arrangement. 
Parcels free ‘at the principal Railway Stations. 








O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS ?— Great 
Saving and Good for the Animal.—Oat Bruisers, 2. 158.¢2 
and 41. 5s. 6d. ; Chaff Cutters, 11. 78. 6d. and 27. 198. 6d.—Mary Wet 
LAKE & Co. 118, Fenchurch-street. 








me to 

the opinion of the most eminent English ‘physicians, as 
agreeable and efficient tonic, i asa aeaeeet everage, both for the 
invalid and oe robust.”—Giessen, May 

ALLSUPP’S PALE ALE. ONLY is SOTTLED by PARKER 
& TWINING, Beer Merchants, 54, PALL-MALL. 

IMPERIAL MEASURE.—Qu arts, 88. ; Pinte 58.; Half-pints 
(for - "pea 38. per dozen. ‘Also in Casks of 18 gallons and 
upwards. 


LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE.— 
Messrs. S. ALLSOPP & SONS beg to inform the TRADE, 
that they are now registering orders for the March Brewings of 
their PALE ALE in Casks of 18 Gallons and upwards, at the 
BREWERY, Burton-on-Trent ; "call at the under-mentioned 
Branch Establishments :— 
LONDON. at 61, King Willismystreet, City; 
LIVERPOOL, at Cook-s treet ; 
MANCHESTER, at Ducie- “place ; 
DUDLEY. at the Burnt Tree 
Saeee ws ae, St. Vincent-street; 
BLIN, at 1, C yo 
BIRMINGITAM 2 at farket ‘Tal 
SOUTH WAL UBS, at 13. . King- -—% Bristol. 

Messrs. ALLSOPP & SONS take the opportunity ofannouncing 
to PRIVATE FAMILIES ‘that their ALES, so strongly ree feces. 
mended by the medical profession, may be procured in D 
and BOTTLES GENUINE from all the most RESPECTABLE 
LICENSED VICTUALLERS, on “ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE 
being epestally asked for. 

bottle, the genuineness of the label can be ascertained 
by its haying oe eEESOPP & SONS” written across it. 








ICTORIA NEEDLES.—A Morocco Leather 
PURSE . BE, conpaieing 100 of the finest quality Cast Stee 
NEEDLES, e most useful Sizes, and a STEEL 
— forwarded free, by post, on receipt of twelve Postage 


apply to MAPPLEBECK & LOWE, Birmingham. 


ARTIES FURNISHING are respectfully 

vited to call and pusvece the extensive WARE-ROOMS 

of RICHARD LOADER, 23 and 24, Pavement, Finsbury, =e 
theycan be supplied at ielerate prices,and of guaranteed q 


OOKING by GAS.—The most extensive series 
of well-constructed and oBclet GAS COOKING APPABA 
TUS are to beseen at F. EDWARDS & SON’S, 42, Poland-street, 
Orient, where one also uae be seen in daily operation. The 
advantages 8, efficiency in cooking, cleanliness, and saving of 
nsure its speedy universal adoption. <A pr 
per post on receipt of two stamps. 


AS-HEATING APPARATUS,-H. Marui 
to call attention to his GAS COOKING 3 STONE! 
which veri cook dinner for 20 persons at a cost of 4d. -4 
rons, broiling and boiling in 5 minutes.—Small Stoves to opal 
fry, which can be put anywhere, 88. each.—Gas Stoves for 0) — 
Chemists, Jewellers, and all parpoess where heat is requi' 


mn 
E 

















Manufactured on the premises at 76, Gray's Inn-lane, London. 
N.B. Gas-fitting done in all its branches. 
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AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
pATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, anger 
ysafe from the ettenpte 4 so and Li keys. : ey 
* able to get out of order, an e price solow 
very oe theta W r classes. Chubb’s Patent 
proof Safesand Boxes forma complete rare for deeds, 
books, &c. from fire and thieves. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 
on ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool; 16, Mar- 

jet-street, Manchester ; and Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 

ee 


Seep PAPER HANGINGS, of 
E 


ish and French by are ey consisting of Pennie’ 
0) 








homded 


ions, and every style i r the of al 
sriptions of Residences, Cabinet Furniture, and Upholstery of 
first class, and at moderate prices, to insure articles of the 
goundest workmanship and choicest design.—E. T. AKCHER, 
pi, New Oxford-street, Manufactory, Royal Mills, Wandsworth, 


surrey. 
ESSRS. GALLI & COTTI, Ornamental 


Designers and Decorative Painters, have the honour to 
gequaint the nobility, gentry, and architects, that they undertake 
the DECORATION of all kinds of BULLDINGS, both public and 

jgate. Having had great practice in executing ornamental 











% a rT, ¢ 

ISHER’S DRESSING-CASES, for Ladiesand 

Gentlemen, in silver or gett, are furnished with the mor- 
ticed partitions,and warranted to stand the tropical climate; also 
Travelling aud Writing Desks, Work-boxes, &c. Fisher has one 
of the largest stocks in London, at prices to suit all purchasers. 
Cases relined. Catalogues post-free.—188 and 189, Strand, corner 
of Arundel-street. 


OCOA NUT FIBRE MATTING and MATS 

of the best quality.—The Jury of Class 28, G bition, 
awarded the Prize Medal to 1. TRELOAR, Coss Nov Fibre 
Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill. 


CHWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, and MAG- 

NESIA WATERS, and HE RATED LEMONADE, continue 
to be manufactured upon the largest scale at their several Esta- 
blishments in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. The cele- 
brity of these well-known waters, and the preference they uui- 
versally command, are evidences that their original superior 
quality over all others is well sustained. Every bottle is protected 
by a label with the name of their firm, without which none is 
genuine; and it may be had of nearly all respectable Chemists 
throughout the Kingdom. Importers of the German Selters Water, 
direct from the Springs, as for the last twenty years. 

51, Berners-street, London. 











hinting in the various materials of oil, fresco, dis Pp - 
caustic, &c., they are enabled to produce their work with despatch 
gad economy. Messrs. G. ‘., Who obtained a medal at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, have much pleasure in referring to 


works executed by them in London and the provinces. Studio, 44, 
Frith-street, Soho-square. Hours from 10 to 4 o’cloc’ 
—_ 





ME: LEE STEVENS’S PATENT FUR- 
JUL NACES are ERECTED by the following ENGINEERING 
FIRMS :— 


A. M. Perkins, Francis-street, Regent-square. 
W. H. Sisterson, Bridge-street, Southwark. 
Stevens & Son, Darlington Works, Southwark Bridge- 


roa 

— Swayne & Bovill, Millwall. 

Bath—Stothert, Rayno & Pitt, Newark Foundry. 
Brighton—Thomas Maw, Engineer, 65, London-road. 
Barton-on-Trent—Thorrewill & Warham, The Ironworks. 
Chepstow—Edward Finch, Bridge Works. 
Cornwall—William West & Sons, St. Blazey. 

Dublin—The Irish Engineering Company, Seville Works, 
Hull—Martin Samuelson & Co., Scott-street Foundry. 
Liverpool—W. Johnson & Co., Naylor-street. 

— J. Taylor & Co., Britannia Works, Birkenhead. 
leeds—Robert Wood & Son, Larchfield Foundry. 
Yanchester— Peel, Williams & Peel, Soho Ironworks. 
Maidstone—Henry Tendall, Steam Saw Mills, 
Northampton— William Batley, Bridge-street Works. 
Pirmouth— Willoughby & Son, Central Foundry. 
Sheflield—Walker & Eaton. 

Wentworth—J ohn Sykes, Wentworth Fouadry. 

The increasing ratio of work to convert furnaces, before August 
next, to the SMOKE PREVENTION SYSTEM, obliges the 
Patentee to execute Contracts in the order of their Entry. EN- 
GINEERS are supplied with drawings and details, for adaptin 
the Invention to all descriptions of Furnaces; and OVE 
BUILDEKS with Iron-work complete. In every instance the 
saving of Fuel, concurrent with the suppression of the Smoke 
Nuisance, repays the original outlay in less than eighteen months. 


Copies of OF FICIAL and OTHER REPORTS, and of Testi- 
monials in favour of the Invention, as applied to STEAM BOIL- 
EKS; BREWERY COPPERS; STILLS ; CHEMISTS, DYERS 
and CONFECTIONERS’ PANS; COAL OVENS, &c. ; ‘with In- 





formation r ting LICENCES to MANUFACTURE or USE 
the PATENT SMOKELESS FURNACES, given by Mr. JOHN 
LEE STEVENS, the Patentee, at the Offices, No.1, Fish-street- 
hill, City, London. 


ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE IRONS.— 
Buyers of the above are requested before finally deciding, 
to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS, 39, Oxford- 
street (corner of Newman-street), Nos.1 and2, Newman-street, and 4 
and 5, Perry’s-place. They are the largest in the world, and contain 
such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE 
IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for verietz, novelty, beauty of design, 
orexquisiteness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with bronzed 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/. 148. to 51. 108. ; ditto with ormolu 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 121.128. ; Bronzed Fenders 
complete, with standards, from 78. to 31. ; Steel Fendersfrom 2. 158, 
wo aL; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments from 2U.15s. to 71.78. ; 
Fire-irons, from 18. 9d. the set to 4l. 4s. Sylvester and all other 
Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he is 
enabled to sell at these very reduced charges— 
tly—From the frequency and extent of his purchases; and 
y—From those purchases being made exclusively forcash. 


ATHS & TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 
8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted ex- 
clusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILETTE WARE. 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied 
ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices proportionate 
with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most 
distinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 7s. éd.; Pillar 
Showers, 3i. to 5. ; Nursery, 1 3 2s. ; Sponging, 15s. to 32s. ; 
Hip, lis. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas, Furnace, Hot and 
Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths.—Toilette Ware in 
great variety, from 158. 6d. to 458. the Set of Three. 


E BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S. He 
has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are devoted to the 
EXCLUSIVE SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
CHILDREN’S COTS with appropriate Bedding and Mattresses. 
Common Iron Bedsteads, from 178. ; Portable Folding Bedsteads, 
from 128, 6d.; Patent [ron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints 
and patent sacking, from 21s.; and Cots from 2ls. each. Hand- 
some Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, 
from 20, 198, to 132. 138, 


APIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS. 
—An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters wholly unprece- 
dented, whether as to extent, variety, or novelty. 
sew Oval shape Papier Maché P 
@ .......... from 208. Od. to 10 guineas. 
.. from 138. 0d. to 4 guineas. 





Trays, per set of thre 
Ditto, Iron ditto......... . 
Couvex shape, ditto .............. from 7s. 0d. 

Round and Gothic waiters, cake and bread baskets, equally low. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
4:1 communicating), exclusive of the shop. devoted solely to the 
stow of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON MONGERY (includ- 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron 
aud Brass Bedsteads, and Bedding),so arranged and classified 
that purehasers may easily and at once make their selections. 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
tetarned for every article not approved of. 


38, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 


THE CHOLERA!!! 
Prevented by the destruction of all Noxious Effluvia. 


REWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID. — 
Recommended by the College of Physicians,—-THE CHEAPEST 
AND STRONGEST CLORIDE UF ZINC.—Quarts, 28.; Pints, 18.; 
Half-Pints, 6d.—Sold by all Chemists, Druggists, and Shipping 
Agents, and at Commercial Wharf, Mile End, London.—Agents, 
Messrs. Drew, Heyward & Barran, Bush-lane, Cannon-street, City. 
N.B. “ Crews’s Disinfecting Fluid is a cheap, powerful, and pure 
preparation.”— Medical Circular. 
THE HOUSEWIFE’S FRIEND. 
REWS’S RINSING LIQUID, used in all 
Laundries, effectually restores and fixes colours which are 
now destroyed in washing. Twenty drops of the liquid are suf- 
ficient for one gallon of rinsing water.—Sold in Bottles at 6d. and 
each, by all Chemists and Vilmen in the United Kingdom.— 
Manufactory, Commercial Wharf, Mile-End, London.—Agents 
Messrs. Drew, Heyward & Barran, Bush-lane, Cannon-street, City. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 
OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, CHRONIC 
RHEUMATISM, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 


Approved of and recommended by Berze.ivs, Liepic, Worn- 
LER, JONATHAN PEREIRA, FovgvieR, and numerous other emi- 
nent medical men and scientific chemists in Europe. 

ery A rewarded with medals by the Governments of Belgium 
and the Netherlands. 

Has almost entirely superseded all other kinds on the Continent, 
in consequence of its proved superior power and efticacy—eftecting 
a cure much more rapidly. 

Contains iodine, phosphate of chalk, volatile acid, and the ele- 
ments of the bile—in short, all its most active and essential prin- 
ciples—in larger quantities than the pale oils made in England 
and Newfoundland, deprived mainly of these by their mode of 
preparation. 

A pamphlet by Dr. de Jongh, with detailed remarks upon its 
superiority, directions for use, cases in which it has been pre- 
scribed with the greatest success, and testimonials, forwarded 
gratis on application. 


The subjoined testimonial of BARON LIEBIG, Professor of 
Chemistry at the University of Giessen, is selected from innume- 
—— from medical and scientific men of the highest dis- 
tinction. 








“ Sir,—I have the honour of addressing you my warmest thanks 
for your attention in forwarding me your work on the chemical 
composition and properties, as well as on the medicinal effects, of 
various kinds of Cod Liver Oil. 

“You have rendered an essential service to science by your re- 
searches,and your efforts to provide sufferers with this Medicine 
in its purest and most genuine state must ensure you the gratitude 
of every one who stands in need of its use. 


“T have the honour of remaining, with expressions of the high- 
est regard and esteem, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“DR. JUSTUS LIEBIG.” 


“ Giessen, Oct. 30, 1847. 
“To Dr. de Jongh at the Hague.” 


Sold wHoLesaLe and retail, in bottles, labelled with Dr. de 

Jongh’s stamp and signature, 
By ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, STRAND, 
Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and British 
Possessions ; and by all respectable Chemists and Venders of Me- 
dicine in Town and Country, at the following prices :— 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half-Piats, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 48. 9d. 


NOW THYSELF !— Professor BLENKINSOP 

continues to receive from individuals of every rank the 

most flattering testimonials of his success in describing the CHA- 

RACTERS of Persons from their HANDWRITING, pointing 

out their mental and moral qualities, whether good or bad.—Ad- 

dress by letter, stating age, sex, and profession; inclosing 13 uncut 
postage stamps, to Dr. Blenkinsop, 344, Strand, London. 


NOW THYSELF. — Persons desirous of 
knowing the gifts, defects, talents, tastes, affections, and 

other characteristics of themselves or any friends in whom they are 
interested, must send a specimen of the WRITING, stating sex 
and age, (inclosing 13 penny postage stamps), to Miss GRAHAM, 
3, New-road, Hornsey, Middlesex. and they will receive a minute, 
graphiological delineation, written in a style peculiarly her own. 
Testimonial from W. R.—‘* Having seen several of your pourtray- 
als of character, and being much struck with the forcible truths 
contained in them, I should like your o inion of mine.” Miss 








BDIA-BD BBER COMBS.—W., Gay & Son, 
113, HIGH HOLBORN, near King-street, have now on sale 
GOODYEAR'S PATENT INDIA-RUBBER COMBS. Usealone 
can prove their superiority over tortoise-shell, su it in 
delicacy and elegance, whilst the price is only that of buffalo-horn, 
and are indestructible. Dressing or Back Combs forwarded by 
post, pre-paid, 28. 2d. 


ETCALFE & CO.S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the im advantage of search: 
thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.—By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
METCALFF, BINGLEY & CU.’S Sole Establishment, 1308, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe,” adopted by 
some houses. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


VY 10LETS. —BREIDENBACH, Distiller of 

Flowers and Eau de Cologne to the Queen, has, in great 
perfection, several EXTRACTS of the WOOD VIOLET. The 
erfume is very lasting, and will not stain the handkerchief 
Violet Pomade, Violet Cold Cream, Violet Sachet Powder. all 
equally fragrant.—REMOVED from Park-strect to 1578, NEW 
BON D-ST REET, facing Redmayne’s. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an Oriental Botani- 
-~ cal Preparation, which, by its action on the pores and 
minute secretory vessels of the SKIN, promotes a healthy tone so 
essential to its general well-being and to personal comfort. Pis- 
PLES, Spots, Discotoration, and other Curanrovs VistTaTions, 
are eradicated by its frequent application, and the Skin rendered 
clear and soft. Gentlemen who suffer from tenderness of the 
Skin after shaving, will appreciate its patsnente prepares. 
Price 48. 6d. and #8. 6d. per bottle. Caution—The words * Row- 
lands’ Kalydor’ are on the wrapper of each bottle, and * A. Row- 
land & Sons. 20, Iatton-garden,’ on the Government stamp affixed 
oneach. Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAITR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Ifso, use Miss GRAHAM'S NIOU- 
KRENE, the most efficaci airg ant ever introduced. It 
reproduces the Hair when lost either by disease or decay, prevents 
its falling off,effectually checks greyness,strengthens weak hair,and 
is guaranteed to produce those attractive ornaments, Whiskers, 
Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c. inthree or four weeks. Fornourishin 
and beautifying the hair, and sustaining its curling powers in all 
weathers, it has no equal. Price 2s., and sent post free to any part 
of the kingdom on receipt of 24 penny postage stamps, by ELLEN 
GRAHAM, 3, New Road, Hornsey, Middlesex.—“ My hair is 
uite restored.” Miss ne. — “1 have a full pair of whiskers, 
anks to Nioukrene.” H. , Esq.—"* It has checked the grey- 
ness.” Mrs. Jones.—** My hair is restored.” Dr. Coffin. 


0 YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 
WHISKERS, MOUSTACHES, &c.? — ALICE MEL- 
VILLE’S PALMAPILLA in all cases strengthens weak hair, 
prevents its falling off, checks greyness, produces a thick and luxu- 
riant growth, dispels scurf and dandrif,and makes it clean, soft 
curly, and brilliant in appearance. For baldness from any cause, 
it is certain and effective, and for the production of Whiskers, 
Moustaches, Eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks, it can be fully 
depended upon. Price 2a. éd., sent it free \onpunere) on receipt 
of 30 penny postage qompe by Miss MELVILLE, 25, Argylce 
ware, King’s Cross, London.—** My whiskers are gore very 
thick.” R. Mede, Esq.—“ It restored my hair, which I had lost in 
patches.” W.. Sturt.—“It has quite checked the yw Miss 
Ellis.—* My moustache is greatly improved.” Capt. Ross. 























This day published, sent free by post for eight postage stamps, 
72, Regent-street, corner of Air-street, London, 


EAFNESS: Mode of Self-Cure for Country 
Patients, by new and painless treatment; Deafness of any 
kind relieved in half an hour ; cured in a few hours ; instant relief 
from those unpleasant noises inthe ears. Dr. HERBERT MAN- 
FRED, Surgeon-Aurist, Member of the Edinburgh Royal College 
of Surgeons. Receives patients daily at his residence, 72, Regent- 
street, London (first door in Air-street). 
RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH effectually 
removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 
&c. ; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits ; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price 1s. 14d. per box. 


LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
price 1s. lid. and 2s. 9d. per box.— Among the many dis- 
coveries that characterize this eventful age, nothing has conferred 
such a boon upon suffering humanity as the discovery of this ex- 
cellent medicine for Gout and Rheumatism.—Sold by all Medicine 
Venders. Observe that “ Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London,” ig 
impressed upon the Government stamp. 


AY HO CAN BE GAY, IF AILING, OR IN 
BAD HEALTH? 

They who really wish to be cheerful, sensible, and happy. should 
adopt the obvious course of attending to their health. They ma 
be merry and wise at the same time, by the judicious use of Parr's 
Life Pills. The man who is in a state of health is active, ener- 
getic, and fit forthe business of life. The use of Parr’s Pills not 
only lengthens life, but adds to its enjoyment. 2 

The Rev. Mr. Clementson, of Horncastle, is taking Panrr’s Lire 
Pixs, and recommending them to all his friends. He says there 
is more real benefit in relieving and assisting the constitution in 
“ Old Parr’s” than any other medicine he ever took, and they have 
been of essential benefit to numbers of his friends who have tried 
them.—Ask for PAKR’S LIFE PILLS. : 

fold by E. Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Barclay & Sons, 

Farringdon-street; Sutton & Co. Bow Churchyard, Hannay & 
Co, 63, and Sangar, 150, Oxford-street, London ; and by all respec- 
table Chemists and Medicine Venders in Town and Country. In 
Boxes, price 18. 14d., 28. 9d.,and in Family Packets, 118. each. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS a 
certain and effectual REMEDY for DISEASES of the 
SKIN.—Ringworm, scurvy, jaundice, scrofula, or king's evil, sore 
heads, and the most inveterate skin diseases to which the human 
race is subject, cannot be treated with a more certain, safe, and 
speedy remedy for their cure than Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, 
which act so peculiarly on the constitution, and 60 ¢ ually 
purify the blood, that those diseases are quickly eradicated frony 
the system, ard a lasting cure obtained. These sovereign rem edies 
are equally efficacious in curing tumours, burns, sealds, glandular 
swellings, ulcerous wounds, rheumatism, contracted and stiff 

















joints.--Sold by all respectable Venders of Medicine; and at the 
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244, Strand, London. 
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TH MOST APPROVED METHOD OF LEARNING AND TEACHING LANGUAGES AND WITH ASSISTANCE 
THE MOST POPULAR WORKS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


—= 


Or 


Adopted these Vast Twenty-five Years by nearly 20,000 Schools in Europe, and not less than 200,000 Families in England. 
Monsieur F. DE PORQUET'S Pay is that which the celebrated Roger Asonam, the Tutor ty 


Queen Elizabeth, used in teach’ 
been much improved by the in 
French and Itali 


Languages to his royal Pupil who, it is related, spoke several with the greatest fluency. This excellent and only tru 
efatigable exertions of our modern Philologist, Monsieur F. de Porquet, formerly an eminent and most pontine Pr Flan ke 
in this country. New Editions, reduced in price, are ready for delivery. These works, being stereotyped, never can be out of print 


Tofessor ¢f 





Pousuisnep spy SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Srarioners’-HALL-court, Lonpon. 





FRENCH IN 28 DAYS! 


DE PORQUET’S LE TRESOR 


DE LECOLIER FRANCAIS; 


Or, THE ART OF TRANSLATING ENGLISH JN70 FRENCH AT SIGHT. 


The only mode now universally acknowledged of obtaining a conversational acquaintance with any language. The Three Hundred and Twentieth Thousand just ready, 


carefully revised and enlarged. 


DE PORQUET’S LE COMPLEMENT du TRESOR 
de PECOLIER FRANQAIS. With the assistance of this work a most powerful means will be 
~ into action, by furnishing subjects and objects with questions and answers for conversation, 

eeping up at the same time an intense interest among the pupils. 3s. 6d. 


DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK; 


being Biographical Notices of Celebrated Children. With Foot-Notes. Plates. 2s. 6d.; per post, 38. 


DE PORQUET’S MODERN FRENCH SPELLING- 


BOOK. Framed upon Monsieur Butet’s System, and adapted to the English student. With a 
small Grammar, and Easy Phrases. 6d. ; per post, 38. 6d. Eleventh Edition. 


DE PORQUET’S NOUVELLES CONVERSATIONS 
PARISIENNES. Being Specimens French-English of the Cuit-Cuat, or Cavseries des Salons 
de Paris. 300 pp. 3s. 6d. Fifth Edition. 


DE PORQUET’S LA FRANCE TELLE QU’ELLE 
EST.ET TELLE QU’ELLE A ETE; ou, Description Historique et Géographique de ce Pays. 
Avec Uarte, Portrait, &c., a l’'Usage de la Jeunesse, 3s. 6d. 


DE PORQUET’S PREMIERS PAS in the French 
Language ; being an I duction to all Gr and particularly to De Porquet’s Parisian 
Grammar ; intended chiefly for the Use of Schools. 2s. 6d. 


DE PORQUET’S VOYAGE ge SIX SEMAINES en 


FRANCE; al’Usage de la Jeunesse, avec Cartes. 


DE PORQUET’S NEW FRENCH-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. Price 58. elegantly bound in embossed roan; or either Part separately, at 3s. 6d. 

each. Compiled from the Dictionary of the Académie Frangaise, an taining upwards of Five 

Thousand new words adopted by French Authors, to which has been added the pronunciation of 

certain words which may be considered yet untixed ; also a copious selection of the most familiar 

Idioms, , and Adverdial Phrases, used in common conversation. Words used familiarly 

are distinctly marked out, as also those considered popular, vulgar, or 
resent century, although met with in the literary compositions of the last. All 
delicate expressions have been most carefully rejec 


DE PORQUET’S PARISIAN GRAMMAR. Contain- 
ing Celloquial ises, much imp: d and enl d. The Fourteenth Thousand. 
Pronounced by the Savants as the most comprehensive and easy work on French Grammar; 
divested of its metaphysical controversies. ‘Tables of Verbs conjugated at full, negatively, and 

interrogatively, 38. td. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. handsomely bound, with a Portrait, Map of France, Attributes of each 
ign, and Questions on each Chapter, ‘ = . 
DE PORQUET’S HISTOIRE de FRANCE, KEcrite 
pour la Jeunesse, avec les Mots ou Phrases les plus Difficiles Traduits en Anglais au bas de 
chaque page. 
This is a clever and pains-taking compilation, interesting by seizing upon the most striking 
umstances, 


and narrating them well.”—Spectator. 


DE PORQUET’S HISTOIRE qd’ANGLETERRE, 


a F'Geege de la Jeunesse, avec la Traduction en Anglais des Phrases les plus Difficiles. 300 pp. | 
38. 








m used in the 
improper and 





lso a Key or Translation of the above Work, under the title of 


A 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, written expressly for Youth, 


with Translations at the end of each page, in order to re-translate the whole into good and 
elegant French. 38. 6 


DE PORQUET’S QUESTIONS sur VHISTOIRE 


@ANGLETERKE, pour servir 4louvrage. A help to Conversation. 1 vol. 1s. 6d.; per post, 28, 


DE PORQUET’S TRADUCTEUR PARISIEN; bein 


a Selection of Historical Facts, Anecdotes, Letters of Illustrious Characters, Extracts from Sacre: 
ramas, &c. &c. with Plates. “La mére pourra en permettre la lecture a sa fille."—Bovitiy, 
Handsomely bound in scarlet gilt cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DE PORQUET’S PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY ; bein 


3s. Ga. 


TATIONS. 2s, 6d. 


‘DE PORQUET’S ITALIAN PHRASE and DIALOGTE 


BOOK ; or, FRASEGGIATORE TOSCANO, With Twelve Easy Dialogues. 3s. 6d. 
DE PORQUET’S MODERN 

GUAGE, with Easy Compositions, intended as Con 

and practical knowledge of the Italian Tongue. 3s. 6d. 
DE PORQUET’S SECRETAIRE ITALIEN 3 OF, & Selec. 


tion of Familiar Letters in F: h, to be t lated i i . 
bg ial i renc be transla! into italian at Sight. With Foot Notes, 


| DE PORQUET’S ITALIAN-FRENCH CONVERSA. 


TIONS ; being a literal and r i he Pari 
ieee de elegant Translation of the Parisian Conversations, by the sam: 


Ditto, ITALIAN-ENGLISH. 3s. 6d. 


DE PORQUET’S LATIN TRESOR; or, Turning Eng. 
LISH into LATLN, 33. 64.—A KEY, 34 


DE PORQUET’S SPANISH TRESOR; with an Intro. 


duction to the ¢ of that L 
| 


|DE PORQUET’S PORTUGUESE TRESOR; with a 


Introduction to the Grammar of that Language. 33. 6d. 


DE PORQUET’S SYSTEM of TEACHING FRENCE 


to the ENGLISH; or, Guide to Teachers and Governesses. 38. 


DE PORQUET’S SECRETAIRE PARISIEN; or, the 
an ee ree nlliar English Letters into French at Sight. The 13th Edition, 3 6d 


DE PORQUET’S TURNING ENGLISH IDIOMS into 


FRENCH IDIOMS at SIGHT; being a 1 . 
_Rence wi -Ey-; Dg &@ Sequel to LE TRESOR, with Foot-Notes. 7th Béi 


| DE PORQUET’S FRENCH GRAMMATICAL ANNO. 


| TATIONS. 12. 6d. 


| DE PORQUET’s PREMIER COURSde LITTERATURE, 


al'Usage de la Jeunesse. With Bi hical Notices and Transl: i i 
enlarged Edition, 3s. 6d. naa ee ae 


DE PORQUET’S ENGLISH-FRENCH and FRENCH. 


ENGLISH VERSIONS. 3s. 6d. 


DE ox OCRQUET'’S THEATRE DES JEUNES GENS. 
DE wr ORQUET'S THEATRE DES DEMOISELLES. 
DE PORQUET’S FIRST GERMAN READING-BOOK; 


being a Selection of Easy German to be translated into English. With Foot-Notes, by means 0 
which a Pupil may understand how to read and translate ina few hours, without any assist 
ance, 38.6d. A new Editlon in the press, with [llustrations. 


DE PORQUET’S GERMAN TRESOR; or, the Art of 
Turning Easy English into German at Sight. With Notes, Translations, andan English-Germa 
Lexicon. Third Edition, 3s.6d.—A KEY, for Self-Tuition, 38. 6d. 


DE PORQUET’S GERMAN PHRASEOLOGY;; being 2 


Siete < repeated Examples of German Syntax, preceded by very easy Sentences for Begit- 
ners. 38. 6d. 


| DE PORQUET’S ITALIAN GRAMMATICAL ANNOo. 





KEY to the ITALIAN Lay. 


for acquiring a rapij 

















repeated Examples on all the Rules of Syntax. The Thirtieth Thousand, much enlarged. 2s. 6d. 


‘HISTOIRE de NAPOLEON. Edited by F. de Porquet. 
1 vol. 38. 6d. In this new edition no expense has been spared to make this work still more accept- 
able and interesting to British youth, for whom it has been compiled. A Portrait of the hero, 
and a Map of Europe, the route of the French army, have been added. 


LE MIE PRIGIONI diSILVIO PELLICO. With Foot- 


Notes in English, so that the work may be read without the assistance of a Dictionary. Price 
3s. 6d., handsomely bound in crimson cloth, with gilt edges, with a Portrait of Silvio Pellico, and 
Views of the Exterior and the Interior of the Prison (Spielberg) in which he was confined. 


DE PORQUET’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR; or, Gramma- 


tica Romana, for the use of English Pupils. Second Edition. Price 3s. 6d. With i Jol 
quial Exercises, each of which is headed with les on the p ding Kules. a 


DE PORQUET’S TESORETTO dello SCOLARE ITA- 


LIANO; or, the Art of Turning English into Italian at Sight. With Foot-N % 
English-Italian Lexicon, 3e. 6d. ee ee 


DE PORQUET’S FIRST ITALIAN READING-BOOK; 


or, Raccolta di Novelle Veramente Morali. With Foot-Notes, by means of which Italian may 





DE PORQUET’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN READY 
RECKONER of Monies, Weights, and Measures, used on the Continent, compared to the Ent 
lish. With Tables from one to one million. A most useful work for Merchants, Travellers, au! 
others. 2s. 6d. 

FRENCH GENDERS DEFINED BY COLOURS AND FINAL TERMINATIONS. 

DE PORQUET’S FRENCH GENDERS and PETIT 


VOCABULAILKE. Printed in two colours, Blue and Red. 3s. 6d. 


ay ttt PETIT VOCABULAIRE FRAN- 
LETTRES de MADAME LA DUCHESSE de PRASLIN, 


augmentées de notes explicatives, suivies de la Traduction en Anglais des mots difficiles au bas 
Se chaque page. Editées par Monsieur F. de PORQUET. “La mere pourra en permettre|a 
ure a 8a fille.” 


OW TO KEEP A HORSE for little more than ONE 


SHILLING per day, and keep him well too. A Pamphlet. Post free, 1s. 4d. 





be read without any assistance. 3s. 6d.; per post, 48. 


HOW to MAKE HAY at one-half the usual Expense, it 


any County, and in any Weather. A Pamphlet. Free, per post, ls. 


London: Printed and published for F. de Porquet by SIMPKIN & CO.,and may be had of all other Booksellers ; or free per post, by remitting 6d. extra. 





Printed by James Houmes, of No.4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his printing-office No. 4, Took’s-court,Chancery-lane, inthe ‘parishof St. Andrew, in the said county; and publisbei 
an bs 2 +4 ksellers and N F) 


by Joun Birt of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14in W: 


te, Edinburgh ;—for IneLanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, July 8, 1854. 
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